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;efi of Irish history have been atained with tears and 
" blood," Mr. Bright has observed ; " it ia a long agony of which 
"the only interest liea in its long-deferred close," according to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

As a record of events during seven hundred years, hardly 
anything could be more dreadful than the history of Ireland. 
It exhibits little variety except in the nature and intensity of 
the successive calamities which have afflicted the unfortunate 
kingdom. How feelingly docs not Edmund Spenser even — 
one of her worst enemies — acknowledge Ireland's unmerited 
sufferings : — 

" I doe much pity that sweet land to be subject to so many 
" evills aa I see more and more to be layed upon her, and doe 
" half boginne to think that it is her tatall misfortune, above 
" all other countreyes that I know, to be thus miserably tossed 
" and turmoyled with these variable etormes of affliction. . . . 
"[Perhaps] Almighty God reaerveth her in this unquiet state 
"Btill, for some secret scourge which shall by her come unto 
" England ; it is hard to be known, but yet more to be feared," 

From the arrival of Henry II. to the accession of Elizabeth, it 
has been truly said the country had not enjoyed seven years of 
tranquillity at any one period; while for forty years of that Queen's 
reign a terrific war had been raging in Ireland. The most tried 
commanders and the finest armies in Europe were from time to 
time despatched to the sister isle; sums of money far exceeding 
the revenue of England at that period, and estimated to be equal 
in value to thirty millions sterling of our circulation, were 
expended in the effort to crush rebellion, finally uproot the 
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Catholic religion, and trample the IrisLry in the dast. Eut all 
in vain. After Elizabeth, Cromwell tried hia hand at the work, 
and, like Elizabeth, depopulated the kingdom once more, hy 
fire and sword and famine and expulsion. Lord Clarendon, 
the historian, has given it as hia opinion that the sufferings of 
the Irish at the hands of tlie Puritans had never been surpassed, 
except by the sufferings of the Jews in the course of their de- 
struction by Titus. There was a little peace, extending over 
some years, during the reign of Charles II. Yet during this 
period even, it was said by the Lord-Lieutenant Esses : — 

" This country [Ireland] baa been continually rent and torn 
" since his Majesty's reatoratioa. I can compare it to nothing 
" better than the flinging the reward, on the death of the deer, 
" among the pack of hounds, where every one pulls and tears 
" where be can for himself." 

Still was Cromwell's task also ineffectuab 

After the sword, and the famine created by the sword, came 
the reign of confiscation and proscription, which was in its turn 
found to be equally inefficacious for purposes of final conquest. 
When the penal laws against religion and education, and the 
laws against commerce and manufacturing industry, were re- 
laxed or abolished, then was ushered in the era of eviction, 
coercion, and the exodus. Of this last period, we are still in the 
midst of its fell experience. Mr. Gladstone has declared that 
the era of eviction is absolutely more grievous than the one that 
preceded it, tliat of the penal laws, "Writing in the Nineteenth 
Century of February 18S7, he said: — 

""We broke up, by the Act of 1815, the old traditions of the 
"country, transformed the old law in the intcresta of the land- 
" lords, and to succeed the centuries of extirpation, of confiaca- 
"tion, and of penalty, we ushered in the century of evictions. 
" , . .To the mass of the Irish people, it would have been a 
" less terrible and smaller grievance to re-enact the Penal Laws." 

Prince de Joinvillo, son of Louis Philippe, in a remarkable 
pamphlet published in r844, appropriately spoke of those cycles 
of wretchedness which are the never-failing portion of the 
Irishman, thus ; — 
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"Like Ixion at liis wheel, the Itislimau eternally traces the 
"Bame circle of woes, and meets at every inflection of his 
"jaded round a torture the more ; always repeating hia bloody 
"struggle for deliverance, and finding that each but leads to 
"fresh agonies." 

Mr. Gladstone has dwelt upon the fact with his customary 
emphasis. Speaking at Hampstead, on the nth of May 1887, 
he ie reported to have said : — 

" There is no such record of failure in human affairs, go where 
" you will to seek it. There is no such record of failure as in 
"the treatment of Ireland by England for 700 years, during 
" which time I must say there has hardly been 700 days — 
" certainly not 700 weeks — of content and satisfactioa Every 
"horror and every shame that could disgrace the relations 
"between a strong country and a weak one is written upon 
" almost every page of the history of our dealings with Ire- 
" land." 

To furnish the reader with a useful, and, at the same time, 
an accurate epitome of this record of 700 years' failure of 
English statesmanship in Ireland is the purpose of the pre- 
sent work. It may not inaptly be compared to the well-known 
equestrian figure of William III., standing in College Green, 
Dublin. It is but a thing of " shreds and patches." But I 
can conscientiously say that I have spared no pains, no labour, 
no research, during a residence of some months in that city, 
to make it reliable and comprehensive at the same time. I 
wish it had been in my power to relieve the story it conveys 
of aomo of its sadness, if only with a few joyous notes by way 
of contrast. But the individual who succeeds in evolving 
gladness out of Irish history must be, not a man, but a magi- 
cian. He must deal not in facta but fictions, and sacrifice truth 
to poetry. He must not visit the Irish peasant family in their 
wretched cabin, or view its melancholy aurroundinga outside, — 
all of which supply in themselves a compendious story of " every 
" horror and every shame that could disgrace the relations be- 
" tween a strong country and a weak one." 

The ineptitude and foolishness of the aggravating measures by 
which the present Government hope to overcome the Irish, to- 
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wardB whom the sword and the famine and the rack Tiave been 
put aside as ohsolete, might move one to laughter but for their 
inherent meanness and malignity. Ko man living who knows 
anything of Irish history, except he carried a sheep's head on 
hia shoulders, could anticipate success from bo stupid a policy. 
O'Connell need to describe such instruments of torture as Lord 
Salisbury's eccentric kinsman now in Ireland as "shave 
beggars ; " that is, underlings who hoped to climb into higher 
office by trying their 'prentice hands in that unhappy country 
where no responsibility is ever incurred by misgovernment. 
Already has Le reached the goal of his ambition in the Cabinet 
without displaying a single qualification which might not coma 
under Carlyle's concise definition of the character of the late 
Count Cagliostro. After a few months he takes his departure ; 
another " shave beggar," perhaps, takes his place; and there is the 
same interminable round of combined effrontery and mendacity, 
with a view to render all hope of decent and rational govern- 
ment impossible in Ireland. Meanwhile, perhaps even those 
Primrose dames and members of the English Church Congress 
who are now lost in admiration of the methods of government 
adopted by Mr. Balfour in Ireland, may fool inclined, when 
tbey fihail have perused the Appendix to this work, to ques- 
tion whether he had not been better employed at home in 
the Scottish Highlands in some honest endeavour to repair, as 
far as he is able, the evil work done there by his departed 
father. It is no mere figure of speech, but an unhappy, well- 
ascertained fact, that the lovely district of Strathconon, in 
EoaB-ahire, depopalated by that individual in 1S40-8, and now 
let out ae a deer-forest to a sporting brewer, or other tenant, 
at a rental of ^2,5 00 a year, by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, is a district bedewed with the tears, if not the hlood, of 
age and innocence, — the infirm parents and helpless children of 
a deeply wronged and plundered tenantry. 

As far as possible, all but British or Frotcetant authorities 
have been studiously excluded from my list of quotations ; 
though I trust I need hardly say that I consider an Irish 
Catholic authority quite as good for historical purposes as a 
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Sritisli Protesbant one, But desiring beyond all things that 
tho reader should have no doubt as to their source, the sacrifice 
has been made of excluding from my repertory sven the eplendid 
speeches of O'Connell and Shiel, as well as those of their not 
unworthy successors, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O'Brien, and 
Mr. Davitt. In like manner, and with a like purpose, no 
quotations irill be found in these piiges from the admirable 
■writings of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy or the late Mr. Alexander 
IL Sullivan, LLP, If, therefore, any falsehoods or fallacies 
should be detected in my work, they shall at least be British 
or Protestant ones exclusively. 

The authorities quoted are so numerous, to avoid inter- 
larding the text with detailed references trying to the eyes of 
the reader, I have contented myself with giving the number 
of the volume in which they are to he found (where there is 
more than one), without the page, chapter, or edition. Every 
standard work of authority is now-a-days supplied with an 
index affording facilities for obtaining the additional infor- 
mation required. It may be added that the Parliamentary 
speeches generally are taken from Hansard, and the platform 
addresses, as a rule, from the columns of the Times. I have 
included some cbaptara in English and Scottish history in 
my work, the object of which is, I trust, self-evident. The 
Scottish Appendix wDl be found of painful as well as uigent 
importance, and merits the serious attention of every friend of 
humanity, regardless of creed, country, or politics. Those 
English and Scottish readers who may desire a reference to 
some sound readings in Irish history will find the following 
dozen works useful for the purpose. TJie list is merely a 
practical one for ordinary enquirers, and by no meajis pretends 
to bo anything like exhaustive of the subject : — 

I. Gladstone's "Speeches oa the Irish Question in 1886" 
lot, Edinburgh). 

S, Lecky'a " History of England " {the Irish chaptera ol). 

■3, Lecky's " Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland." 

4. Walpole'a " Short History of Ireland " (Kegan Paul, 
Tiench & Co.). 
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5. Barry O'Brien's "Fifty Tears of Concessions to Ireland " 
(Sampson Low & Co.). 

6. Comewall Lewis's " Crime and Disturbance in Ireland." 

7. Sigerson's " Irish Land Tenures " (Longmans), 

8. Godwin's " Land War in Ireland," 
g. Erighfc's " Speeches on Ireland." 

10. O'Connor's " Parnell Movement." 

11. Macneill's " English Interference with Irish Industries" 
(CasseU). 

iz. Urquhart's " Story of Ireland;" 36 p^es, price one penny, 
^the work of an earnest and accomplished Baptist minister. 

There are also excellent stores of valuable Irish literature to 
be had at the following offices :— - 

The Irish Presa Agency, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

The Liberal Central Association, Parliament Street, S.W. 

The Home Knle Union, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W, 

The National Press Agency, Whitefriars Street, E.C. 

The national Eeform Union, Manchester. 

Messrs. Gill & Son, Publishers, Dublin. 

I have but one favour to ask of my readers^not for my own 
Bake, but for the sake of the cause we have all at heart — that 
they will, when quoting from my pages, be so good as to 
acknowledge the source of their information. Such a course 
affords the very best means of spreading the "light." A 
speech or a newspaper article is soon forgotten, whereas a book 
remains a permanent record of its contents. Those who may 
in this way be induced to study A Key to the Irish Question, 
side by side with the author's companion volume, Why Ireland 
Wants Home Rule, will readily acknowledge that the term 
" Justice to Ireland " is very inadequate to represent what is 
due to that most afflicted of kingdoms. Our watchword ought 
rather to be " Kestitution to Ireland," for the unmerited sorrows 
and sufferings of the past — our efforts to destroy and consign 
to obHvion the enmity of seven centuries by a manly, resolute, 
&ud unstinted friendship in the future. 
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KEY TO THE IRISH QUESTION. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE REIGN OF EVICTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

, and the 



" king of Ilia tubjects.' 



ig nature, that barreth God of His 1 
— Lomi KSKPEH COVENTBV {1635). 



Spbaking in Dublin, in October 1866, Mr. Bright said l— 
"Ireland has been a land of evictions, a word wkicb, I suspect, 
"is scarcely known in any other civilised country." Herein 
Mr. Bright was mistaken, since the thing, if not the word, was 
familiar enough in England some centuries back, as it has been 
in Scotland from 1782, and throughout every decade of the 
present century. Modern English landlords are entirely free 
from any reproach of the kind, for no body of men better under- 
stand the rights and more cheerfully discharge tho duties of 
property, as has been abundantly proved by the extensive reduc- 
tions they have voluntarily made in their rents during the past 
dozen years of agricultural depression. But in the time of tlia 
Tudors, and previously, English landlords did the evil work of 
eviction in England, as Irish landlords have been doing it in 
Ireland during the reign of Victoria. There is, however, an im- 
portant difference in the operations of the two periods. Under 
the autocratic rule of the Tudors, and later, they were denounced 
by the Church, Catholic and Protestant, by the groat lawyers, 
and by eminent English statesmen. Now, while the Episcopal 
Church, Catholic and Protestant, commands us to love God 
with all our hearts, and our neighbouis as ourselves, churchmen. 
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by their sikace, counive at turning those neighhours out of " 
their cabins, and putting their poor belongings into the street. 
The modern lawyers dig out old statutes of Edward III, to stifle ' 
the voice of the oppressed, and ministers of the Crown employ 
the forces of the Crown to assist the depopulator in applying 
the battering-ram to the walls, and the petroleum torch to the 
roof-troc of the humble dwellings of Her Majesty's poor commons. 
In the reign of Stephen, the old Saxon chronicler gives a 
frightful account of the doings of the feudal barons of the time. 
According to English historians generally, no more ghastly pic- 
ture of a nation's misery has ever been painted. To till the 
ground was to plough the sands of the sea. If two men or 
three came riding to a town, Mr. Freeman observes, in Volume V. 
of his Norman Conquest, "all the township fled for them, and 
" weened tbafc they were reavers." And there was no redress ; 
80 that men at length openly said that Christ and His saints 
" had gone to sleep." Some of the proceedings of tl;e denizens 
of the baronial castles, as they are described by Philps in the 
first volume of his Bistory of Progress in Great Britain, read 
like the proceedings of their motley descendants in Ireland in 
the nineteenth century. Take, for example, the artificial famines 
of such frequent recurrence wliich they created :— 

" If from lands that were unshackled by the law," he observes, 
"a thrifty husbandman took & piece and proceeded to cultivate 
" it, he thereby invited the notice of some baron greedy of pos- 
"eession, to whom he was compelled by force to yield it up, 
"and be content to occupy it as a fief, upon the best conditions 
" that could be obtained. . . . The struggles which the people 
" made to resist the Norman dominion were so severe, that the 
"whole face of the country for a time appeared a scene of 
" wretchedness. Each estate throughout the kingdom became 
" the centre of a petty and distracting tyranny. Such were the 
" effects of the Conquest, that four great famines occurred within 
" a few years subsequent thereto, which were attributable to 
" these devastations." 

Very little is known of that gradual process of emancipation 
by which English tenants emerged from the class of slaves who 
first tilled English lands. Before the Conquest the Saxon farmer 
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,s degraded to the positioa of a feudal dependent on his lord. 
Eat the latter was himself, by degrees, pushed from hia pedestal 
by the baron of the Conqueror, and compelled to descend to a 
lower grade in the system. The ravages of tha Black Death in 
1348, which carried away one-half the population of England, 
led to an entire dislocation of agricultural industry. Tor a abort 
time the number of "landless men" who could find no employ- 
ment sensibly increased ; though by this fearful lessening of 
the people they became, after a ivhile, masters of the situation. 
But it waa only for a time. Eojal ordinances and the remorse- 
leas ingenuity of the lawyers speedily helped the landowners to 
attempt their reduction to a new and woiae form of servitude. 
By the Statute of Labourers (1349-50) : — 

"Every man or woman, of Y'"^tsci6''^r condition, free or 
bond, able in body, and within the age of threescore years, 
. . . and not having of his own whereof he may live, nor 
land of his own about the tiOage of which he may occupy 
himself, and not serving any other, shall he hound to serve 
the employer who shall require him to do so, and shall take 
only the wages which were accustomed to be taken in the 
neighbourhood where he is hound to serve," 

The labourer was forbidden to quit the parish where he lived 
in search of better paid employment If he disobeyed he 
became a " fugitive," and subject to imprisonment at the hands 
of a justice of the peace. But so ineffectual was the attempt to 
enforce this penalty, owing to the insufficiency of the stipulated 
wages for a man's support, with corn at 3 high price, it was 
further ordered that the runaway should be branded wilh a hot 
iron on the forehead. This was not ali Succeeding legislation 
in the same century, on the part of the landowners, forbade the 
child of any tiller of the soil to be apprenticed in a town ; and 
the king was prayed " that no bondman or bondwoman shall 
"place their children at school, as has heoa done, so as to 
" advance their children in the world by their going into the 
" Church," A little learning was evidently held to be a dangerous 
thing even in those days ! But the rude poetry of Piers Plow- 
man, and the stirring sermons of John Bull, the Kentish priest, 
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sounded the knell of tliis feudal slavery. The " Ploughman * 
bids the landowner no longer extort gifts from his tenant, and 
work no injustice on the poor man ; reminding him that the 
latter may be his superior in the life to come. For, " though 
" he be thine underling here, well mayhap in heaven that he be 
" worthier set and with more bliss than thou." This was the 
gospel of equality and dignity of labour — a declaration of the 
rights of man in truth — and it was afterwards preached, with 
like point and purpose, though with not a little development, 
by the Kentish priest also, as follows : — 

" Good people, John Ball greeteth you alL . . . Things will 
" never go well in England ... so long as there be villains 
" [tenants in serfage] and gentlemen. By what right are they 
" whom we call lords greater folks than we ? On what grounds 
"have they deserved it? Why do they hold us in serfage 1 
" If we all came of the same father and mother, of Adam and 
** Eve, how can they say or prove that they are better than we, 
" if it be not that they make us gain for them by our toil what 
" they spend in their pride ? . . . When Adam delved and Eve 
" span, who was then the gentleman ? " 

Here was resistance to tyranny preached from the housetop^ 
in rebellious speech and writing. And what was the tyranny, 
or rather the latest form of it ? Disastrous French and Spanish 
wars abroad required heavy subsidies at home. A poll-tax was 
imposed by Parliament on every person in the kingdom, the 
poorest to contribute as large a sum as the richest ! It was a 
burden not to be endured. Essex peasants ranged themselves 
under the leadership of Jack Straw, and their Kentish fellow- 
sufferers, in multitudes, hearkened to the command of Wat 
Tyler. The whole of the Eastern Counties were in arms, and the 
rising extended to Surrey and Sussex, Hampshire and Somerset. 
And yet the claim of those rebels was no more, in the language 
of one of our most popular historians, than that they should 
be ruled in accordance with the dictates of " plain and simple 
"justice."^ They knew how to distinguish their enemies. 
Every lawyer who fell into the hands of the Kentish men 

^ Green. 
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on their line of march ivas put to death ; and a like Tengeanca 
hefell the principal officials engaged in the levy of the iniquitous 
poll-tax. But the latter was but a drop in tha English peasanta' 
cup of bitterness, as will be seen from the subject of their inter- 
view with the hoy-king, Richard II. He bravely confroated 
the infuriated rebels, on their reaching the outskirts of London, 
contrary to the advice of some of hia ministers ; one of whom, 
Archhishop Sudbury, was, on account of this attempt to prevent 
u royal conference with the people, dragged from hia sanctuary, 
and beheaded on Tower Hill. "What will yel" demanded 
Richard of the armed multitude. " We will tliat yon free us 
"for ever," they shouted, "ua and our lands; and that we be 
" never named nor held for serfs." The king replied, " I grant 
" it," and bidding them to retarn home peacefully, pledged himself 
to issue the necessary charters of freedom and amnesty at once. 
But the methods of tyranny are multiform, and the tyrant 
finds it Lard to relax his grasp. The main body of the simplij, 
credulous peasants dispersed quietly, as they were bid, to their dis- 
tant homes ; thepanic ceased amongst the nobles, who took courage 
from the death of Tyler ; and the Parliament of landowners 
refused to ratify the promise of the king. They were, ia fact, as 
obstinately bent on " doing what they liked with their own," as 
their rack-renting fellows five centuries later in Ireland. It was 
null and void, they said ; their serfs were their goods, and even 
the king could not take their goods from them, but by their own 
consent " And this consent," they declared, " we hove never 
"given and never will give, wore we all to die in one day," 
Once more they contrived to get their heels on the neck of their 
serfs ; yet it was only by threats of death that verdicts of guilty 
could be wrung from Essex jurors, when the leaders of the revolt 
were dragged before them. The bold course taken by Tyler 
killed serfdom in the long run. Jack Cade's list of grievances, 
seventy years afterwards, were such as might have suited the 
banners of our nineteenth century political reformers. There 
was no mention of serfdom amongst them ; so that Wat Tyler 
is one of those historical characters whose services to humanity 
liave been underrated, while the man that assassinated him is com- 
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monly jeld up to onr admiration by the historian aa t!ie typical 
friend of the king, and the enemy of lawlessness and disorder. 

During the protracted Ware of the Eoses, in the next century, 
the lords of the soil condescended a little to spare the lives of 
their dependents, and even encouraged them to increase and 
multiply in observance of the Divine command. The object 
■was purely a selfish one, having a dynastic purpose, inasmuch 
as it enhanced their own importance to have as many followers 
as possible in the field of battle. But the iron must have con- 
tinued to penetrate to the soul of the poor peasant notwith- 
standing, for there were repeated risings in various parts of the 
kingdom meanwhile. That they did not take place without 
sufficient reason may be inferred from the fact that Chief Justice 
Forteacue, one of the greatest men of hia time, ia found excus- 
ing them on the ground that "nothing may make the people 
" rise but lacke of goods or lacke of justice." The motive for 
tolerating an increase in the numbers of the English people 
ceased to operate, however, after the bloody settlement at 
Eosworth, on the accession of Henry VII, Depopulation 
thenceforward proceeded apace. Yet the king himself was 
opposed to it, and during hia reign there waa a Statute of Tillage 
enacted, hmiting pasture land, and requiring the holder of two 
farms — none were allowed to hold rnorfr — under penalty, to 
reside in the parishes in which their farms were. It is very 
interesting and instructive : — 

"That greedy and covetous people gather together into few 
"hands as well great multitude of farms aa great plenty of 
" cattle, whereby they enhanced the old rates of the rent, or 
" else brought it to such excessive fines that no poor man is able 
" to meddle with it, and have so enhanced the prices of aU corn 
"and cattle, almost double abovo the prices which have been 
" accustomed. By reason whereof a marvelloua multitude and 
"number of the people of this realm be not able to provide 
" meat, drink, and clothes necessary for themselves, their wives, 
''and their children, but be so discouraged with misery and 
"poverty that they fall daily to theft, robbery, and other incon- 
"veniences, or pitifully die for hunger and cold, which things 
"be principally to the high displeasure of Almighty God, to 
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**the dimiiiishins the king's people, and may turn to the utter 
" deatniction and desolation of tliia realm, which God defend." 

On an appeal hy the tenants, Heary ordered them to be 
restored to their dwellings, telling the landlord he was entrusted 
with his estate for the purpose of keeping men on the land. 
la those days, and down to the Restoration, all landed property 
was held in tenancy from the king, who was owner of the soil 
as the representative of the nation. Even in the reign of his 
successor, the eighth Henry, laws were enacted prohibiting the 
enclosure of commons and consolidation of farms. In fact our 
bluff King Hal required the landlords to rebuild all farm houses 
which bad been destroyed by them since the fourth year of the 
reign of Henry VII, No bad example of the wisdom of our 
ancestors ! Complaints of the hardships caused to the rural 
population by the process of "emparkment" wore aiso numerous 
and urgent. In 1514 a petition was presented to Henry VIII. 
to beg him to remedy the state of things brought about hy the 
action of the great landowners in throwing many small farms 
into one large one, and by the consequent neglect of tillage. 
The petition states that many gentlemen, merchant adventurers, 
clothmakers, and others have occupied ten, twelve, and even 
eiiteen farms. By reason of this it says whole villages of twenty 
and thirty houses have been cleared of their inhabitants, and 
a solitary shepherd was employed on land which had hitherto 
provided occupation for sixty or eighty persons.' That there 
must have been a good many such monopolists at one period 
we have proof. John Bayker, a poor artificer or craftsman, a 
native of Wiltshire, addressed a petition to Henry, in the course 
of which he said : — 

" Tour grace may see how hard hearted they [the ' fee farmers 
" or rulers '] are unto their tenants that they rather let houses fall 
"than build. Is it not a pitiful thing to come into a little 
f village town where there have been twenty or thirty houses, 
pand now one-half of them nothing hut hare walls standing T 
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" Is it not a pitiful thing to see on 
" sufficed for two or three men 
" standing ! No doubt thia tiling 
" veflience within your realm." 

But the steady rise in the price of wool in this reign gave a 
freah impulse to the movement for consolidating smaller hold- 
ings, and introducing sheep-farming on an enormous scale. The 
mercantile classes, too, now rising to prosperity for the first time, 
began to invest largely ia land. And these "farming gentle- 
" men and clerking knights," as Bishop Latimer scornfully styled 
them, like the new Lancastrian owners of the confiscated estates 
in the previous reign, having neither old traditions nor friendly 
associations to restrain them, proceeded to a wholesale eviction 
of the unfortunate tenants. They were to some extent in the 
position of the novi homines who, in purchasing Irish encum- 
bered estates after 184S, were liberally provided by Parliament 
with the privilege of confiscating the fruits of the Irish peaBantrf 
industry at the same time. Those wjiom they spared this pro- 
oeaa of extermination in England were yet scourged with scor- 
pions by an extortionate multiplication of their rents. Latimer 
himself gives an interesting account of the sufferings of the 
yeomen of the time in consequence, by contrasting the comforts 
provided by a small farm, held at a moderate rent, in his own 
family, with the comparative poverty of the yeoman who suc- 
ceeded his father on the same farm when it was lield at a rack 
rent. The passage is to bo found amongst the bishop's dis- 
courses preached before Edward VI., and is as follows : — 

"My father," observes the sturdy Bishop of Lincoln, "was a 
" yeoman, and had no lands of his own ; only he had a farm of 
"three or four pounds by the year at the uttermost, and here- 
" upon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen men. He had 
" walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine ; 
" he was able and did find the king a haniess with himself and 
" his horse while he came to the place that he should receive 
" the king's wages, I can remember that I buckled his harness 
" when he went to Blackheath Field. He kept me to school, 
" or else I had not been able to have preached before the king's 
"majesty now; he married my sisters with five pounds, or 
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*"twenty nobles, apiece, bo that lie brought them up in godli- 
"neaa and fear of God. Ha kept hospitality for his poor 
" ueighbourB, and some alms he gave to the poor, and ail tliia 
" he did of the same farm ; where he that now hath it payeth 
" sixteen pounds by year or more, and is not able to do any- 
" thing for liia prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give 
" a cup of drink to the poor.'" 

The farmers, according to Sir Thomas More, were got rid of 
by fraud or force, or tired out by repeated wrongs iuto parting 
with their holdings. The entire system of society was, he says, 
" nothing but a conspiracy of the rich i^ainst the poor, and the 
" wrong was yet made greater by means of the law." The 
oppressed English peasants made short work of the lawyers as 
well as the law in the reign of the second Richard, for surely, 
as filr. Goliiwin Smith justly observed while he was yet 
capable of writing in a judicial frame of mind about Ireland, "a 
" people caunot be expected to love and reverence oppression 
" because it is consigned to a statute-book and called law." But 
the leaguB of greedy landlords and impish lawyers was again 
omnipotent in More's time. The result was tlie miserable doom 
of the unemployed labouring class, whose existence was " so 
"wretched that even a beast's life seems enviable," he said. 
There is a pathetic passage from the pen of the same illustri- 
ous author, descriptive of the agonies endured by the evicted in 
the reigu of the Tudors, which will be found ia Utopia. It 
was once likened by Lord John Russell, after reading it in the 
House of Commons, oa the 25th of January 1847, to the de- 
scription of modem eviction scenea ia Ireland in the reiga of 
Victoria : — 

" Therefore is it," observes More, " that one covetous and 
"insatiable cormorant, and very plague of his native country, 

■ The English ytoman ia as extinct aa the dodo. In 1660, when thn 
populatinn wae about 5,000,000, oiie.aeventli were reckoned i^eoaieD. Their 
fanaa hnve been consolidated into lar^ estates, the agricultural Inbouiere 
having taken their place, who are themeelves nnw in proceaa of extinction. 
Betiveen 1857 and 1877, the labourora' numbera were reduced from 
2,084,150 to 1,447,500, or 30 pBc cent in twenty years. There are fearful 
wronga nnderljiiig these facts. 
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" may compass about and enclose many thousand acres of ground 
" within one pale or hedge ; the husbandmen be thrust out of 
" their own, or else either by covin and fraud, or violent oppres- 
" sions, they be put beside it ; or by wrongs and injuries they 
"be so wearied, that they be compelled to sell all. By one 
" means, therefore, or by the other, either by hook or by crook, 
" they must needs depart away, poor, silly, wretched souls 1 
" men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, 
** woeful mothers with their young babes, and the whole house- 
" hold, small in substance, and much in numbers, as husbandry 
" requireth many hands. Away they trudge, I say, out of their 
" known and accustomed homes, finding no place to rest in ; all 
" their household stuff, which is very little worth, though it 
"might well abide the sale; yet being suddenly thrust out, 
" they be constrained to sell it as a thing of nought And, 
" when they have wandered abroad till that be spent, what can 
" they then do but to steal, and then justly, pardy, be hanged, or 
** else go about a-begging 1 And yet then also they be cast into 
" prison as vagabonds, because they go about and work not ; 
" whom no man will set at work, though they never so willingly 
" prefer themselves thereto." 

To explain more fully what More means, as to the direct 
consequence of an English eviction in those days, it should be 
mentioned that in 1535, by the 27th of Henry VIII., c. 25, the 
"sturdy beggar, "a troublesome development of the "vagabond," 
both claiming lineal descent from the " landless man," was to be 
whipped when first caught, next to have his ear cropped, and for 
a third ofience, to sufier death as a felon and an enemy to the 
commonwealth. The "poor silly souls," as More calls the 
evicted peasants, had not then quite a good time of it in Merry 
England. They were "free-born Englishmen " — free to starve or 
be hanged. But whether they relieved their sorrows by singing 
" Rule Britannia," as in these days, the historian omits to say. 
Henry VIII. later in life objected to have his multiplied matri- 
monial joys disturbed by the insurgent wailings of the " vaga- 
bonds," as it was henceforward the courtly fashion to stigmatisa 
the evicted. Coverdale speaks of the multitude who went 
about, begging at this time, in his translation of the Bible 
(1535). Henry summarily hanged 72,000 of them; twenty being 
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often aeon dangling together from tlia same gallows. Indeed 
it is difficult to see wliat else lie could have done under the 
c it cum stances. Conjointly with the lords of the soil, he had, 
by confiscating the religious houses, despoiled the unfortunate 
of their last refuge for shelter and a crust — their only patrimony, 
BO to speak, "Whoso profited by the spoliation, a great English 
. historian shall inform us : — 

K " Those families ivithiu or without the bounds of the peerage," 
K twarves Hallam, "who are now deemed the most considerable, 
fT' ■will be found, with no great number of exceptions, to have 
" first become conspicuous under the Tudor line of kings, and if 
" we could trace the title of their estates, to have acquired no 
" small portion of them mediately or immediately from monastic 
" or other ecclesiastical foundations." 

And how did the survivors view the proceeding? Did they 
daro to withstand the tyrant and disturb the peace of the realm 1 
Most undoubtedly they did so dare. Agrarian discontent, 
crystallised over by a regard for the " old religion," now 
threatened, roused the whole of tlie northern counties into open 
rebellion, which was only quelled by deceitful negotiation on 
the part of the king.' Henry sowed the wind, and left it to hie 
sou and successor, Edward VI., to reap the harvest. Edward 
was unfortunately persuaded to lay hands on such religious 
establishments as survived Henry's reign. But, observes Strype, 
inthe Beiioadvohima oihisUcclesiasHcalMemorials — "though the 
"public good was pretended thereby ... yet private men, in 
" truth, had most of the benefit, and the king and commonwealth, 
" the state of learning, and condition of the poor, left as they 
" were before, or worse." There was, therefore, but a harvest of 
further risings and insurrections, accompanied by terrible out- 
rages in the way of reprisal on the part of the peasants (this 
time in the east and west of England), which cost the Govern- 
ment, in round numbers, aonie _;£'30,ooo in the counties of 

1 The two reasons which actuated the DeyonBhire insurgeiita in 1549 
vare, "the oppresaioti of the gentry in enclaeing their commonB," and 
"the laying aside the old religion, which because it was old and the waj 
"their foretathera worshipped GoJ, they were very fond of." 
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Norfolk, Devon, and Cornwall alone ; an enormous sunt at that 
period, lieini; equal to about fifteen times its present value, not 
to speak of the frightful slaughter of the outraged people. 
Afterwards the king and his council issued a proclamation, also 
quoted by Strype, which is worthy of note, inasmuch aa it is 
therein expressly stated that the kingdom is hrought : — 

" Into marvellous desolation, houses decayed, parishes dimi- 
" nished, the force of the realm weakened, and Christian people, 
"by the greedy covetousneaa of sorao men, oaten and devoured 
" by brute beasts, and driven from their houses by sheep and 
"IxiUooks." 

One might imagine that he was reading, in this pitiful story 
of England in the sisteenth century, of the achievements of 
the crowbar-brigade in Ireland and Scotland in the nineteenth. 
There is nothing new under the aun, and it is rather singular 
that enterprising writers on the Irish question have not here- 
tofore made the discovery in regard to the modem clearance 
system in Ireland. " We are commanded," observes a contem- 
porary author quoted by Strype, in bitter sarcasm directed against 
the professors of the gospel, who revelled in those far-off days, 
as now, in "Joining bouse to house and field to field" — in 
defiance of the warning contained in Isaiah (v. S) — " We axe 
" commanded to love God above all things, and our neighbours 
" as ourselves, while we put them out of their houses, and lay 
"their goods in the street." To her credit bo it told, 
Mary Tudor issued a Commission to grapple with and restrain 
the landlords. Its powers were almost unlimited, even to the 
extent of a compulsory reduction of their rents (and and 3rd 
Philip and Mary, c, i). Indeed, it might have furnished hints 
for Mr. Gladstone's less drastic legislation of rSjo. In Ireland, 
at the same time, she proved that community of religion did 
not quite signify community of justice, for this princess antici- 
pated the iniquitous proceedings of her royal and republican 
successors in Munater and Ulster, by confiscating the country 
and exterminating the sept of the O'Connors, in favour of 
Eaglish settlers, in the province of Leinster. 

But these Royal Commissions were as barren of any result. 
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: long run, as those whioli have reported on the a 
discontents and disturbances in Ireland throughout the present 
century. Strype tells how the gentry, great and small, concerned 
in the clearances and enclosnrea were highly offended with 
Mary's brother, Edward TI., and his Council, for authorising 
the Comraisaion ol Inquiry in 1549, after the rebellion. It 
put them on their trial, so to speak, as well as tlieir wretohed 
■victims. They took particular eiception to the proceedings of 
John Hales, one of the Commissiouets, for his blunt honesty 
in seeking a practical remedy for the disorders ; tliey intimi- 
dated the witnesses for the oppressed commons by threats of 
ejectment ; and, finally, packed the juries with their own imme- 
diate retainers to the exclusion of independent men. Apparently 
for the sake of peace, and probably under pressure. Hales sued 
tho king for a general pardon all round. But, while the poor 
insurgents readily submitted, some of the landlords, on being 
pardoned, at once returned to their old practices, and, according 
to Strype, " became more greedy [of enclosures] than ever they 
" were before." Of Elizabeth it is also to be said that at one 
period at least she, too, apparently endeavoured to curb the 
excesses of the landlords by various legislative enactments. 
Speaking in the House of Commons in 1601, in respect to 
a certain statute regarding tillage, then under discussion, her 
trusted counsellor, Eoljert Cecil (Lord Salisbury)^ one of the 
great ancestors of our present Prime Minister — is reported in 
D'Ewes' Journals, p. 674, to have observed as follows : — 

I do not dwell in the country, I am not acquainted with the 
plough ; but I think that \Yhosoever doth not maintain the 
plough destroys this kingdom. ... If we debar tillage, we 
give scope to the depopulator." 

But the lords of the soil were too powerful even for Eliza- 
lieth, despotic though she was. After a while her affairs abroad 
and in Ireland so much engrossed her attention she could no 
longer suffer herself to be pestered with the cries of the 
wretched at home. She dutifully followed in the footsteps of 
her father and brother in dealing with the 1 " 
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Edward's reiga the Protector did what he could, perhaps, to 
stay the arm of the depopulator. But failing ia thia the 
Council authorised the punishnient of branding with a hot 
iron " vagabonds " whose alternative lay hetweon vagrancy and 
death. The barbarous cruelty is thus pithily described by 
Lingard, in Volume Y. of his Jiisiory of England : — 

" Two justices of the peace might order the letter V to he 
" burned an his breast, and adjudge him to serve the informer 
■'two years as his slave. His master . , . might fix an iron 
" ring round his neck, arm, ot leg ; and was authorised to 
" eompe] liim to labour at any work, however vile it might 
"he, by beating, chaining, or otherwise. If the slave absented 
"himself a fortnight the letter S was burned on his cheek or 
"forehead, and he became a slave for life; and if he offended 
" a second time in hke manner, bis flight subjected him to the 
" penalties of felony." 

Fifty years afterwards the " sturdy beggars " and " T^a- 
bonds" created by depopulation were, by express orders of 
Elizabeth, mercifully executed by martial law. In the fourth 
volume of hia great work on AgrkuHure and Prices, Professor 
Thorold Rogers says the mass of the people were losers by the 
Keformation, owing to the " wantonness " of Henry Till, in 
despoiling the religious houses, and the rapacity of the " aristo- 
" cratic camarilla" which he planted round the throne of his 
infant son in claiming a share in the plunder. Neither Mary 
nor Elizabeth could afford to quarrel with the spoilers, though 
the latter were, according to Mr. Froude, looked upon by 
Englishmen of the time " as poisonous mushrooms " of un- 
wholesome origin. The gradual degmdation of the English 
peasant commenced at the epoch of Henry's death, and there 
is now, at length, after many vicissitudes, no place on this 
English earth for the agricultural poor to find a footing. They 
have realJy no reason to he born into the world at all in the 
Merry England of our time. And thus, after a continuous 
struggle extending over many centuries, has been compassed 
the violation and cancelling of Heaven's great charter — "The 
" earth hath He given to the children of men." 
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" As for turning pnor men out of theit holds they take it for no oCence, 
" but say the iHod is their own, and bo tbey turn them out of thsir shrouda 
" liks mice,"— Beenaed Gilpin (1553). 

Thobb persecuted EDglishmen had the courage on one occasion, 
in 1546, not only to petition, but, according to Stijpe, to 
threaten with everlasting punishment the king, H^nry VIII., 
in regard to further neglect of their complaints. After urging 
that he should leave to his successor " a commoa weal to govern, 
" and not an island of brute beasts," they go on to declare ; — 

"If you suffer Christ's poor members to he thus oppressed 
" [by the landowners], look for none other than the rightful 
"judgment of God, . , . for of all of them that, through your 
" negligence, shall perish, shall be required at your hands." 

And here it may he convenient to say that English kinga 
did at various times hearken to the cry of misery which went 
up to the throne from their people; eminent Churchmen, 
Catholic and Protestant, denounced the tyranny exercised hy the 
landowners ; and even Parliaments, though it might be unwill- 
ingly, enacted stringent measures, from time to time, to shield 
the peasants against them, from the reign of Henry II. down- 
wards. Nor were the great jurists silent either, though their 
decisions here quoted are only heard of at a later period than 
this now under review. For instance. Sir Edward Coke 
appeared to regard eviction as the unforgiven sin. He said 
that the 37th Henry VI., 46 (Plow. Com. in Nicol's case, 
12 Hep. 30), in. reference to the destruction of highways and 
bridges, " applies, and a multo forliori, in the case of depopu- 
**latioD; for this is not only an offence against the king, but 
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** against all the realm, . . . The offence itself cannot be par- 
" doned as in the case of a bridge and highway, quia malum in 
^*8e" And again, in Poulter's case, ii Kep. 29, b, he said : — 

" It appeareth by the Statute, 4th Henry IV., c. 2, that 
^^ depojmlatores agrorum were great offenders by the ancient 
" law. They were called depopulatores agrorum, for that, by 
"prostrating or decaying of the houses of habitation of the 
" King^s people, they depopulate, that is, dispeople, the touna" 

The same eminent authority also tells- us that "the com- 
" mon law gives arable land the precedency and pre-eminency 
" over meadows, pastures, ruins, and all other grounds whatso- 
" ever 3 " and that averia carucss, beasts of plough, have, in some 
instances, more privileges than other cattle have (4 Rep. 39). 
It may be added that, by positive statute, they were liable to 
distress only when all other chattels failed (5 1 Henry III., de 
Districtione Scaccarii, and 28 Ed. L, c. 12). In like manner, 
Sir Matthew Hale, another distinguished judge and lawyer, 
declared that diminishing the subjects of the Crown was a 
capital felony, as being contrary to the general policy of the 
country. It appears in 2nd Henry V. that a dyer was bound 
that he should not use the dyer's craft for two years ; and Hale 
held in a case of the kind that : — 

" The bond was against the common law," and swore " by 
" God, if the plaintiff was here, he should go to prison until he 
" paid a fine to the king ; and so," he added, " for the same 
" reason, if an husbandman is bound that he shall not sow his 
" land, the bond is against the common law " (Ipswich Tailor's 
case, 2 Kep. 53). 

The Law Dictionaries of J. Cunningham (1764) and Sir 
Thomas Tomlin (1835) cast an interesting light on this deci- 
sion, by laying it down that " so careful is our law to preserve 
** tillage, that a bond or condition to restrain it, or sowing of 
"lands, &C., is void" (11 Rep. 53). At common law, we know, 
no man could be prohibited from working in any lawful trade, 
" for the law abhors idleness, the mother of all evils," Again, 
the Lord Keeper, Coventry, when the judges were going cir- 
cuit in 1635 {fState Trials, vol iil), impressed upon them in 
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a fipecial manner tlie duty of bringing the offence of depopula- 
tion under the notice of the grand jurors, and seeing that the 
penalties provided by law wore strictly enforced : depopulation 
being, he said, " a. crime of a. crying nature, that barreth God of 
"His honour and the king of his subjects." And furthermore 
it deserves to be mentioned that in the fourth year of the 
reign of Henry VII., an Act of Parliament, which Lord Bacon 
describes, in hia Reign of that monarch, as being profound " and 
" admirable," was passed against the wilful laying waste of houses 
by converting plough lands into pasture. And that act never 
having been repealed was, it is said, capable of enforcement to 
restrain the landlords in their rage for eviction at any time in 
the present century in Ireland if Governments sincerely regarded 
the lives or happiness of the Queen's subjects in that country. 

Nor did eminent churchmen, Catholic and Protestant, fail to 
denounce the wrongdoers, in language that is startling to read 
even now. To begin, with, John Rous, the celebrated monk 
and antiquary of Warwick, presented a petition to Parliament, 
in 1450, against the system of depopulation then prevalent, 
which will be found in his History of ike Kings of England. 
"Within twelve miles of the town of Warwick, he saya, no lass 
than sixty-five other towns and hamlets are reduced to ruin, 
and he invokes the vengeance of Heaven on the evictors of his 
day, whom he likens to basilisks — " whose devouring eyes con- 
sume all they fall upon ; " and who are " more culpable than 
thieves, whom the law condemns to he hanged. . . , Ton 
oppressors of the poor," he exclaims, "God and all the host of 
Heaven detest your infamous society, and the devil only, with 
his satellites, can with pleasure admit you into hia company." 
AM he quotes passages from the canon law to show that only 
to two classes of malefactors did the Church deny the right 
of sanctuary and benefit of clergy, viz., public robbers and 
devastators of lands and highways — " Scilicet latronem pulili- 
"eum et devaglalor&m agroram et viarum." 

Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Lincoln, was not behind his Catholic 
predecessor in denouncing the Clearance System, and politely 
consigning the " Crowbar-brigade " to the bottomless pit in like 
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1 the second volume of Strype's £ccls- 



manner, as may be see 
eiatiical Memorials :— 

" You landlords," he obaervea, " you rent raisera, I may say 
" you step-lords, you unnatural lards, you Lave for yonr posses- 
" aions yearly too much. Well, ■well, this one thing I will say 
" unto you — from whence it cometh, I know, even from the 
"deviL" Ab for thoaa surveyors, or overseers, who mapped 
out the lands for consolidation, " the greedy pit o£ the hell- 
" burning fire, without great repentance, doth tarry and look for 
" them ; a redress God grant." And the Bishop solemnly ex- 
presses a hope, which, he saya, comforts him, that the dread- 
ful day of judgment is at hand, " which shall make an end of 
" all these calamities and miseries." Further, by way of setting 
the episcopal seal on the fate of the impenitent depopulators, 
he omits not to quote from Matthew xxv., " Depart from me, ye 
" cursed," &c. 

Another distinguished Protestant divine, Bernard Gilpin, in 
the course of a sermon preached before Edward VI., in 1553, 
which will also be found in the same work, bitterly complains 
of and anathematises the evicfcora thus :— 

" As for turning poor men out of their holds they take it for 
" no offence, but say the land is their own, and so they turn 
" them out of their shrouds like mice, , , , Lord ! what a 
" number of such oppressors worse than Ahab are in England, 
" which sell the poor for a pair of shoes (Amos ii. 5, 6). Of 
" whom, if God should serve but three or four as He did Ahab, 
" to make the dogs lap the blood of them, their wives, and pos- 
" terity, I think it would cause a great number to beware of 
"extortion, and yet, escaping temporal punishments, they are 
" sure, by Grid's Word, their blood is reserved for hell-hounds." 

Finally, Robert Crowley, a young Oxford divine, who received 
his orders at the hands of Bishop Eidley, in " An Information 
" and Petition against the Oppressors of the Poor Commona of 
" this Eealm," observes, according to Strype, that : — 

"If there were no God, then would I think it lawful for men 
" to use their possessions as they lyste, , . . But, forasmuch as 
" we have God, and he hath declared unto us by the Scriptures 
" that he hath made the possessioners but stuardea of his ryches. 
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"and that be wi!I hold streight accompt with them for the 
" oocupying and bestowing of them, I think that no Christian 
" ears can abide to hear that mora than Turkish opinion. . . . 
''Behold, you engrossers of fermes and tenements, the terrible 
" thieatenings of God, whose wrath you cannot escape. The 
"voice of the poor (whom you have, with money, thruat out of 
" house and home) is well accepted in the ear of the Lord, 
" and hath stirred up his wrath against you. . . , And doubt 
" not, ye lease-mongera, that take grouiidea by lease to the 
" extents, to let them again for double and tripple the rente, 
" your part is in tiiia plage. For when you have multiplied 
" your rentes to the highest, so that je have made all your 
" tenants poor slaves, to labour and toyle, and bring to yon all 
" that may be plowen and digged out of your groundes, then 
"shall death suddenly strike you; then shall your conscience 
"prioke yon; then shall you think, with desperate Cain, that 
" your sin is greater than that it may be foigiven. For your 
" own conscience shall judge you worthy no mercy, becanee you 
" have showed no mercy. The same measure that you have 
" made to others shall now be made to you. You have showed 
" no mercy, how then can you look for mercy ? . , . God hath 
" not sette you to survey his landea, hut to play the stuardes in 
" his household of this world, and to see that your poor fellow- 
" servants lack not their necessaries. . . . And if any of them 
"perish thorowe your default, knowe, then, for certeintye, that 
"the blond of them shall be required at your hands. If the 
"impotent creatures perish for lack of necessaries, you are their 

murderers, for yon have their inheritance, and do not minister 

unto them." 



In the foregoing pages the reader has before him a few 
of the burning eloquence with which eminent Catholic 

id Protestant Englishmen pleaded, in the pulpit and out of 
the pulpit, for mercy on the descendants of the conquerors at 
Creasy, Poictiers, and Azincourt. It is true they pleaded in 
vain; yet their honour is none the less deserved. Contrast 
their Christian conduct with that of the unfeeling silence of the 
bishops of the Churches, Catholic and Protestant, who occupy 
the English Episcopal bench of the nineteenth century, when 
they read in their morning papers how the descendants of the 
;fcishmen who helped to conquer at the Kile, Trafalgar, in 
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India, and at Waterloo are deliberately placed at the mercy of 
land-sharks and land-grabbers for extermination in their native 
country, a.d. 1889. Oh! ye English men and women, who 
in your hearts revere the memory of honest Hugh Latimer, 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln, contrast his noble, fearless language 
in the cause of humanity, three centuries ago, with that of the 
Archbishop of York of to-day, who only a few months since 
bespoke an enthusiastic welcome at the English Church Con- 
gress for the cruel man specially selected by Lord Hartington 
and the Prime Minister to superintend the inhuman and mur- 
derous work of evicting women and children at this hour in 
Ireland ! 

Even if it were necessary, it would yet be impracticable, in a 
publication of this kind, to pursue the English agrarian troubles 
further. They had a fitful existence during the period covered 
by the Stuart dynasty, as may be inferred from the judicial 
decisions of the great lawyers. ThQ poor-law system, on its 
present basis, was first established, in 1601, by the 43 rd Eliza- 
beth, c. 2 ; and the Law of Settlement, in the reign of Charles 
II., finally put an end to them, by compelling the evicting 
landowners to support the evicted in England. The exciting 
cause was thus removed, and thenceforward the "landless man" 
of English history practically disappears from view, except when 
some smart London caricaturist finds fun in contemptuously 
representing him in the conventional guise of Hodge, with a 
moon-struck face, from which every lineament betraying human 
intelligence has almost vanished. In Ireland, however, to which 
kingdom the Law of Settlement was not extended, the agrarian 
struggle continues in all its intensity. The Irish are, in fact, 
fighting the battle of the poor and the dispossessed of the three 
kingdoms. And if you imagine that the reign of cruel wrong 
in regard to the land altogether ceased in England at the Eesto- 
ration, you are most profoundly mistaken. During the first 
thirty- seven years of the reign of George III. there were no less 
than 1,532 Enclosure Acts passed by Parliament, affecting in all 
2,804,197 acres of English land, which were by these means 
taken from the many for the benefit of the few. Nor was it 
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the last of the series. In a small work publislied in 1885, 
under tho distinguished patronage of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
entitled the Radical Programme, there are some farther very 
piinful facts on the suhject, which he commends, in a Preface, 
" to the careful and impartial judgment of my fellow- Radicals," 
juat on the eve of his sudden desertion of the latter, in favour 
of the dukes and other "gentlemen of England." It maybe 
desirable to premise that a " Common " signifies a common right 
of property existing in several individuals (frequently the in- 
habitants of a whole village) in a piece of ground, which Mill 
has called the "Peasant's Park," and Blackstone has defined 
aa "a profit which a man hath in the laud of another, as to 
"feed his beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood, or the 
" like." 

Here are the further facts commended by Mr. Chamberlain to 
hia fellow-Eadieala, which well deserve all the attention that 
can be bestowed upon them: — 

" These Enclosure Acts, framed and carried by Parliaments 

" composed mainly of landlords, have deprived the labourers of 

"the means of bettering themselves, whidi as a class they 

" formerly possessed. The occupation of land, rights of keep- 

" ing cows and feeding pigs and poultry, and of cutting turf 

"and fuel on commons and wastes, with other advantages, 

" havo been almost completely put an end to. The Report ol 

" the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, 1867, states that ' up 

" to 1843 seven millions of acres were enclosed in England and 

Wales with, in the opinion of persona of great authority, very 

'inadequate precautions to secure the rights of the smaller 

vommouers.' During a debate in the House of Lords in 1845 

the Earl ol Lincoln eaid, 'This I know, that in nineteen 

out of twenty, conimittees of tide House, sitting on 

Enclosure Bills, have neglected the rights of the poor;' and 

in the House of Commons it was stated tliat these Bills had 

been introduced and passed without discussion, and that it 

was impossible to say how many persons had lost their rights 

and interests hy their action. ' It is true,' said the speaker, 

'that these Bills had been referred to committees upstairs, 

but every one knew how these committees were generally 

conducted; they were attended only by honourable members 
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" who were interested in them, being lords of manors, and the 
" rights of the poor, though they might be talked about, had 
" frequently been taken away by that system.' In numberless 
'^ cases ancient rights belonged to the cottages and tenements, 
** and were always enjoyed by the tenant, but when enclosures 
*' took place the land awarded as compensation was given to the 
** landlords, who disposed of it as they thought fit, and the 
" occupiers, whose claims were ignored, were from thenceforth 
" deprived of those rights and privileges for ever. 

"The General Enclosure Act of 1845 professed to make 
'^ ample provision, by means of gardens and public allotments, 
" for the labouring poor. A study of the Act shows, however, 
" that the real power in the matter was virtually placed in the 
*' hands of the territorial class, and that the limited and com- 
" plicated provisions affecting the poor, and the apparent pro- 
tection afforded by the Enclosure Commissioners are, for the 
most part, illusory. The result has been the continuation as 
" a rule, as far as the poor are concerned, of the process carried 
" on by previous Enclosure Acts. Out of nearly 450,000 acres 
" enclosed in the twenty-two years, from the passing of the Act 
"to the year 1867, we have the authority of the Royal Com- 
" mission on Agriculture (1867) for stating .that only 21 19 
" acres were assigned to the labouring poor, and no doubt sub- 
" sequent enclosures show a similar result The general out- 
" come, therefore, of all legislation with regard to enclosures 
" has been to take away from the peasantry, as a class, the 
" rights and advantages which formerly belonged to them ; to 
" deprive them of the possession and interest in the land, and 
" to reduce them from a status of more or less independence to 
" that of mere hirelings." 

Such are the facts and deductions set forth in the Radical 
Programme in 1885, Mr. Chamberlain's Preface being dated 
the month of July in that year — ^that is, about four years 
ago. But it did not always require the formality of an 
Enclosure Act to* enclose. Thousands of acres were filched 
from the people without as much as saying " by your leave," 
by means of improvised palings and other fences, giving point 
to the old lines which describe it as a crime to steal the goose 
from the common, but perfectly en r^gle to steal the common 
from the goose. Mr. Chamberlain's Radical Programme im- 
peratively demanded "there should not be a moment's hesitation" 
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In seeking restitution, otiierwiae " the fear is that reforms in thifl 
" direction may come too late, and that the race of husbandmen — 
" the hardy peasant class who constitute such 3 staying element, 
" the ' backbone ' of the nation — will have deteriorated or largely 
" disappeared," It mnst be acknowledged that when Mr. Cham- 
berlain waa content to be "a common fellow " his sympathies 
appeared to go out to the English peasant. 
Jesse Collings to attempt some kind of retrospectiv 
and Mr. Collings, too, seemed in earnest. But alas I poor 
" Hodge," as he is so often contemptnously designated in these 
nnbrotherly times, has been cruelly hoaxed by the Birmingham 
Madical Programme; for, as a specimen of retributive legislation, 
the ridiculously insufEcient Allotments' Scheme of Mr. Collings, 
which has since been converted into an Act of Parliament, could 
only have been conceived in the interests of the "gentlemen of 
" England." The wronged peasant is no longer sure even of the 
three acres — an infinitesimal scrap of his ancient inheritance— 
in the Promised Land, and the Birmingham magic cow has been 
relegated to the region of other great expectations alleged to be 
incapable of fulfilment. The peasant is still driven to take 
refuge in the towns, there to stagnate in idleness and perennial 
poverty, with the workhouse for a heritage in his old age. 
There is a passage in an old English work entitled The Gentle- 
man, [of England's] Calling (1659), which is doubtless familiar 
to Mr. Chamberlain in his new r6le, that exemplifies in a striking 
manner his modified notions as to what should bo the extent of 
agrarian restitution in i88g, to avert the doom of the "backbone 
"of the nation": — 

" Those that have drunk the blood of the poor, and suffered 
" the most of it to incorporate into their estates, think by 
" disgorging some small part of it in a legacy to ease their con- 
" sciences ; so adapting their restitutions to their rapines, they 
'"never commence till death has disseised them of all property." 

The English agricultural labourer has been rendered stnpid 

by oppression. T>nt his children are now learning something 

_,of the origin of their poverty in the Board Schools of our great 

■ities, which will by and by urge them to demand a very different 
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kind of refititation from the Parliament which conniTed at 
their rain. It is not the English peasant only who has heen, 
even iu these latter tiraefi, nrongfuUj deprived of his inherit- 
ancB. The Highlander of Scotland has been mercilesaly directed 
to proceed to " hell or Canndn," to make room for aheep or deer, 
just as hia Celtic hrothor in Ireland was formerly compelled to 
turn hia thoughts to " hell or Connaiight." There is really 
nothing new under the sun. The Sutherlandphite clearances 
have heen descrihed by Hugh Miller, whose fame ia so well 
known in England, as " a process of ruin so thoroughly disas- 
" troua, that it might be deemed scarcely possible to render it 
" more complete . . , Between 1811 and 1820 fifteen thousand 
" inhabitants of this northern district were ejected from their 
" snug inland farms by means for which we would in vain seek 
"a precedent, ezcept, perchance, in the history of the Irish 
" massacre. ... A singularly well-conditioned and wholesome 
" district of country haa been converted into one wide nicer of 
" wretchedness aud woe." ^ Those Highlanders were not evicted 
for non-payment of rent, but simply turned out of their liomea 
to convert their little holdings into enormous aheep-farms. 
About the end of the last century the poorer people had lost 
certain proprietary rights, and the lairds drove them out without 
pity, and even burnt down their cabins to compel their instant 
departure across the Atlantic. To carry out these Sutherland 
evictions, Mackenzie, in hia Highland Clearances (1881), says :— 

" South countrymen were introduced, and the land given to 
" them for sheep farms over the heads of the native tenantry. 
" These strangers were made justices of the peace, and armed 
" vrith all sorts of authority in tlie country, and thus enabled to 
"act in the most harsh and tyrannical fashion, none making 
" them afraid ; while the oppressed natives were placed com- 
" pletely at their mercy. They dare not even complain, for 
" were not their oppressors also the administrators of the law, 
" But having made no i-esistance, they expected penniaeiou 
"to occupy their houses till they could gradually remove. At 
" Mayday, to their consternation, a commencement was made to 
" pull down and set fire to the houses over their heads. Every 
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" thing that could not inBtantly be removed waa consumed by fire 
" or destroyed. The cries of the victima, the confusion, despair, 
" and horror on the countenance of the one, and the esulting 
" ferocity of the other, beggar all description. Many deaths 
" ensued and some lost their reason from alarm, fatigue, and 
'■ cold, the people being at the mercy of the elements. The 
" inhabitants of Kildonan, nearly two thousand souls, except 
"three families, were utterly rooted and burnt out, and the 
" parish made a solitary wilderness." 

No poet laureate eung the sorrows of the outcasts. The 
author of Marmion, did, indeed, gently — too gently — point out 
the dangers attending such an exercise of the rights of property 
at the time, observing that : — 

" [n too many instances the plena of the Highlands have been 
" drained, not of their superfluity of population, but of the 
" whole mass of the inhabitants, dispossessed by an unrelenting 
" avarice, which will one day be found to have been as shoct- 
" sighted as it is unjust and selfish." 

Terrible scenes of eviction occurred ia the Scottish highlands 
at various periods subseipently, on the estates of other fiends 
in human form, at Strathglass in 1831, Stratliconon in 1840-8, 
and various other places, at a still more recent date, which will 
be found more fully set forth in the Appendix. All took 
place under the sanction of the law, under the shadow of our 
elastic British Constitution, and in support of the rights of 
property now represented by — amongst others — the Dake of 
Sutherland, who owns 1,326,453 acres, covering nearly the 
whole area of the county w}iich bears his name, and embracing 
about a seventeenth part of the entire kingdom of Scotland, 

The modern churchmen shine but dimly in relation to en- 
clcsures, evictions, and clearances in the three kingdoms. During 
the proceedings of i8ir-20 in Scotland, sixteen out of seven- 
teen parish ministers actually took sides with the landlords, 
telling the unfortunate tenants it was all in punishment of their 
fins, and exhorting them not to fly in the face of Providence ! 
In i860, Lord Plunket, the Protestant Bishop of Tuam, in 
Ireland, indulged in the pastime hitherto left to laymen in that 

intry, and evicted wholesale all those unfortunate Catholic 
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tenants of his who refused to send their children to his 
daughters' schools. The Times (27th of Kovember i860) 
— to its lasting honour — ^upbraided and denounced him, before 
he could be compelled to drop the crowbar from his consecrated 
hands, such was the exquisite delight he found in viewing the 
falling thatch, and crumbHng masonry, and fleeing inhabitants. 
He thought he could do better for himself with the land, and 
he was ready with complaints against the evicted to cover his 
cupidity, — just as the Highland proprietors put forward ficti- 
tious excuses for their barbarous conduct in their own day. 
" It is not with much credulity," observes Edmund Burke, in 
his Reflections on the French Revolution^ "that I listen, to 
"any when they speak ill of those whom they are going to 
" plunder. I rather suspect that vices are feigned or exaggerated 
" when profit is looked for in the punishment. An enemy is a 
" bad witness — a robber is a worse." No wonder the Countess 
of Sutherland and her factor died serenely in their beds. It 
was Providence that was in fault, the peasants were assured by 
their spiritual guides, and so there was not even one amongst 
all the evicted prepared to earn that " eternal glory," which his 
eminent countryman. Sir James Mackintosh, once said " is due 
" to men who, for the sake of justice, have been offenders against 
" law." They marched off the land in mournful procession to 
make room for the sheep, ** poor silly souls," as More styled 
their English fellows in like case, until at length some 2,000,000 
acres of territory are said to have been depopulated and con- 
verted into grazing ground in the Scottish Highlands.^ 

There have, indeed, been two honourable exceptions to the 
bench of dumb bishops, one a Protestant and the other a Catholic. 
The latter, Dr. Bagshawe, Bishop of Nottingham, a courageous 
and highly esteemed English ecclesiastic, denounced Irish evic- 
tions some time ago, but he was himself denounced in turn by 
the unfeeling English advisers of the Pope, who hold the Irish 
peasant's hands while Lords Hartington and Salisbury bludgeon 
him about the head. The other bishop, who experienced some 
searchings of the heart when he reflected on the tragedy in his 

^ Por further information regarding the Scottish clearances, see Appendix. 
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own loved country, was Dr. Ewing, Bishop of Argyle and the 
lalea, ■whose reflections, unfortunately for his fame, have only 
been published since his death. Writing to his brother in 1 868, 
thia good man, who was so widely revered for his piety, said : — 

"I have been reading Latimer's Bermons and find that the 
" Land Question had a good deal to do with the Eeformation. I 
"suspect that the unwarrantable enclosure of commons wliicli has 
" deprived the poor of their own lands and houses, has not only 
" brought in a Poor Law, but lost us half our Highland population, 
"to the aggrandisement of a few lairds; so that it has become 
" expedient for a nation to die for one ! A new reading ! But 
"what are we to think of our prophets, who prophesied none of 
"these things, but kept things easy for the landlords, dwelling 
"on our duty of ' doing our duty in the state of life'l Jcc. Is 
" there no prophet in Israel who will establish the Church by 
"establishing it in the hearts of the people? This and that 
" man get so much praise for employing so many people. If the 
" people had their own they would not require any one to 
"employ them. Jesua 'had compassion on the multitude.' 
" Perhaps I am ' mouton enragS.' Oh I for one hour of ' honnie 
"Dundee ' — my ' Dundee ' being a triflo like Garibaldi." 

Would that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of Salford (who owns the Tablet), and Mr, 
Spurgeon (who wields the Sword and Trmcel), experienced like 
search inga of the heart, "The name maketh not the bishop, 
■'but the life," according to Wyclif. Though it cannot either 
with propriety or justice be assumed that the entire British 
Episcopate are deficient as regards the common instincts of 
humanity, it is only too true that the bishops have hitherto 
signally failed to establish the Church " in the hearts of the 
"people." Mr. Spurgeon lately observed that the people were 
turning Pagans — "they are just Pagans," he is reported to have 
said. It is e.-itreBiely likely. Of all the intellectual, contro- 
versial, and sensational sermons now preached at St, Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, the Pro- Cathedral, and the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, there is not one which brfiathes the spirit of Eouse 
or More, Latimer or Bernard Gilpin, in defence of Her Majesty's 
poor commons. It would savour too much of Politioa in the 
Palpit, forsooth. If it be the ofBce of a bishop to admonish^ it 
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can hardly be said that the bishops of the Church of England, 
for instance, have discharged this primary duty in respect to 
the inhumanity bom of misgovemment in Ireland and Scotland. 
They will have to rouse themselves into sympathy with the poor 
and the oppressed in Great Britain and Ireland, and preach the 
doctrines of our common humanity, if they mean to resist and 
overcome the giant forces of socialism and unbelief now threat- 
ening to overwhelm us with their pestilent speeches and pub- 
lications. It is a sad and unhappy but undeniable truth that 
many, very many, of the authors of such speeches and writings 
are gradually making conquest of the hearts of the poor by the 
intense earnestness of their gospel of compassionate sympathy 
and human brotherhood. 

There is a passage in the Life of the great and wise Prince 
Albert — whose too early death has, perhaps, been the severest 
loss this nation has suffered during the present century — ^in 
which we are told how, in 1845, while yet a young man, he 
ventured to warn the bishops privately that they should be 
Christians and "not mere Churchmen." They should come 
forward, he urged, and boldly and manfully advise the House 
of Lords and the country " when the interests of humanity are 
" at stake," and remember that the Church does not exist for 
itself, but for the people, " and that it ought to have no higher 
" aim than to be the Church of the people ; . . . reminding the 
" peers of their duties as Christians," &c. In his capacity of 
a Scottish landowner, also, this young prince — a foreigner — at 
the early age of thirty, offered an example worthy of imitation 
which was sadly neglected by native Scottish peers in a like posi- 
tion. According to TuUoch's admirable story of his Lift : — 

" No view of self-interest entered into his calculations. He 
" loved the [Highland] people, he admired their character, and 
" he respected their prejudices as the antique vestiges of other 
" days. ... To increase the comforts of hi tenants, to elevate 
** their moral and social condition, were objects steadily kept 
" in view from the time the prince became a proprietor of 
" Highland property, and they were pursued with unabated 
** zeal to the end of his life." 
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The Scottish agrarian qiieation and the Irish agrarian question 
ftre EO fat identical, that Mr. Parnell only behaved like a chival- 
rous gentleman, when he led hig followers into the lobby of the 
House of Conimona lately, to proclaim that the Irish people, at 
least, bore no hostility to the children of an illustrious princa 
and ideal Highland landlord. Tho Prince Consort endeavoured 
by precept and example to impress upon the English Episcopacy 
and the Scottish aristocracy at the same time, wherein lay the 
path of safety as well as the path of dutv — rebukin;; even the 
disastrous sporting craza of the latter by a habit of getting 
quickly over his own sport, with the explanation that he could 
not understand "people making a business of shooting by going 
" out for the whole day." 

The question of the land may be considered aa having reached 
an acute stage in Scotland as well as Ireland, since the Prime 
Minister has now advised the Prince of Wales that his son-in- 
law, the new Duke of Fife, is the most suitable person to pre- 
side at the Edinbuigh banquet to do honour to Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Salisbury's nephew. No more perilous counsel has been 
given a member of the royal family in modem times. To say 
nothing of the had taste in offering gratuitous offence to the 
Irish pariiamentary representatives who so recently assisted Mr. 
Gladstone to secure the royal grants, there is the paioful fact 
that the late Mr. Balfour committed flagrant offences against the 
people if not tho State by the wholesale eviction of his tenantry 
in the Scottish Highlands barely forty years ago, as will be 
found more or less fully related in our Appendix. Now, 
eviction is still exactly what it was described by Lord Keeper 
Coventry in 1635, "A crime of a crying nature, that barreth 
" God of His honour, and the king of his subjects." Nor can 
it be denied that whatever profit accrued to the Balfour- 
Salisbury family estate by this unscriptural removal of the 
"ancient landmarks," together with the people themselves, the 
present Mr. Balfour, whom tho Prince of Wales is thus unwit- 
tingly persuaded to honour, is the person in ostensible enjoyment 
of that profit. Quos Dem vuli p^dere priue dementat. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE GENESIS OF CRIME AND OUTRAGE IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

'* The violence of outrages will always be proportioned to the ferocity 
" and ignorance of the people, and the ferocity and ignorance of the people 
" will be proportioned to the oppression and degradation under which they 
*' have been accustomed to live." — Maoaulay. 

It may safely be affirmed that there has never been a period in 
English history when Englishmen have not resisted tyranny and 
oppression by more or less formidable defiance and disregard of 
what is conventially termed "law and order." It is so long 
since many of us have been at school, and the columns of the 
daily papers have absorbed so much of our attention meanwhile, 
we have nearly, if not quite, forgotten some of the most strik- 
ing events in our annals which go to prove the fact. But the 
events are nevertheless there. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, a 
distinguished statesman, made the question of crime and out- 
rage in England and Ireland a special study. That Ireland 
possesses no such monopoly of crime as some persons find it 
their political interest to pretend, may be inferred from the 
following observations in his Grime and Disturbance in Ire- 
land : — 

"When in England the opinion of a large body has been 
*^ in favour of atrocious crimes, atrocious crimes have been 
*' committed." He instances the outrages perpetrated by the 
trades unions as a sufficient proof, whereas, he says, **the 
" tendency to violent outrage amongst the Irish peasantry 
is precisely one of those dispositions which are the creatures 
of circumstances, and is very far from being one of those 
"habits which are proverbially said to become a second 
" nature." 






We are reading a good deal from time to time in our his- 
tories and class-books of the doings of the White Boys in the 
sister country as objects of detestation and alarm. But our Saxon 
Eight Boys, who slew the Normans stealthily after the battle of 
Hastings, when and where and how they could, are but the 
objects of glowing admiration on the part of Lord Maoaulay, 
Thierry, and other historians of the Conquest :— 

" Some hold men," Macaulay observes, " the favourite heroes 
" of our oldest ballads, betook themselves to the woods, and 
" there, in defiance of curfew laws and forest laws, waged a pre- 
"datory war against their oppressors. Assassination was au 
"event of daily occurrence. Many Normans suddenly dis- 
" appeared, leaving no trace. The corpses of many were found 
" bearing the marks of violence. Death by torture was de- 
" nounced against the murderers, and strict search was made for 
"them, but generally in vain; for the whole nation was in a 
" conspiracy to screen them." 

Eeverting to the contention of Sir Cornewall Lewis, what is 
maintained is this : that whenever large masses of Englishmen 
(or Scotchmen) havo believed that their rights or their interests 
might be asserted or promoted by crime, whether in the form 
of assassination, insurrection, or riotous violence, crime of this 
nature has been ruthlessly perpetrated, in furtherance of the 
purpose of the malcontents. It is just as well we should see 
ourselves as others see us. There ia a passage in the Sise and 
Fall of the Irish Nation, hy Sir Jonah Barrington, a work now 
frequently referred to in the present controversy regarding 
Home Kule, which is not undeserving a place here : — 

" It is not," observes Barrington, " by modem or isolated 
"events alone, that a fair judgment can be formed of the 
" characteristic attributes of any nation ; still less so of a worried 
" and misgoverned people. It is only by recurring to remoter 
" periods, thence tracing, step hy step, the conduct of Ireland 
"throughout all her provocations, her miseries, and her perse 
" cutions ; and then comparing the extent of her sufferings, her 
"endurance, and her loyalty, with those of her sister countries 
" during the same periods, that the comparative character of 
"both can be justly appreciated, and tEoae calumnies which 
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"have weiglied so heavily on her reputation be effectually 
*^ refuted. It is a matter of indisputable fact, that during the 
"twenty reigns which succeeded the first submission of the 
" Irish princes, the fidelity of Ireland to the British monarchs 
" was but seldom interrupted, and that Irish soldiers were not. 
" unfrequently brought over to England to defend their English 
" sovereigns against the insurrections of English rebels. But 
"when we pursue the authenticated facts of British annals 
" during the same twenty reigns, we find that an unextinguish- 
" able spirit of disaffection to their princes, and an insatiable 
" thirst for rebellion and disloyalty signalised every reign, and 
" almost every year of British history, during the same period ; 
" that above thirty civil wars raged within the English nation ; 
" four of their monarchs were dethroned ; three of their kings 
"were murdered, and during four centuries, the standard of 
"rebellion scarcely ever ceased to wave over some portion of 
"that distracted island; and so deeply had disloyalty been 
" engrafted in the very nature of the British nobles and British 
" people, that insurrection and regicide, if not the certain, were 
" the expected consequences of every coronation. Through 
"these observations, the eye of England will at length be 
^ " directed to these events. They will then be convinced that 
"there lurked within the bosom of Great Britain herself the 
" germs of a disquietude more unremitting, a licentiousness more 
" inflammatory, a fanaticism more intolerant, and a political 
"agitation more dangerous and unjustifiable, than any which 
" even her most inveterate foes can justly extract from an 
" impartial history of the libelled country. . . . When it pleased 
" heaven, during the French Revolution, to inflict a temporary 
" derangement on the reason of mankind, a spirit of wild demo- 
" cracy, under the mask of liberty, appeared in fanciful forms to 
" seduce away or destroy the peace, the morality, the order, and 
" the allegiance of every European people. . . . That contagion 
" which so vitally affected the nations of Europe, originating in 
" France, soon displayed its symptoms in every part of Great 
" Britain ; and when in progress to full maturity, and not before, 
" was carried into Ireland by collision with the English and 
** Scots Republicans." 

And then Barrington refers to the state trials and the reports 
of the Secret Committee of England, in the year 1794, in 
vindication of his statement. By those reports of the Secret 
Committee, it appears that Edinburgh, and various other places 
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in Great Britain, were infected long before Ireland ; and Mr. 
Secretary Dundaa annexed accurate drawings of the different 
forms, of pikes, battle-axes, &c, whicli were fabricated in Scot- 
land, bis own country, for the purposes of treason and murder, 
to illustrate his alarming information on the subject. On the 
other hand, it ia only just to remember that there have been but 
three rebellions in Ireland worthy of the name since the date 
of the first English invasion in 1:69-70, viz., the Desmond 
Rebellion, the Rebellion of 1641, and the Kebeilion of 1798; 
each one of which is admitted by English historians and English 
statesmen to have been the direct outcome of misgovernment 
and grievous wrong, as will be found clearly established in 
these pages. Of such elementary facta in English and Scottish 
history we shall bo clearly convinced as we proceed, though 
of necessity they must be stated briefly. In the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth, as well as in the present century, for 
instance, the first impulse of the English people in tovm and 
country was to have recourse to violence in the endeavour to 
exclude new machinery having for its object the cheapening and 
simplification of labour. As far back as the reign of Charles II,, 
the weavers, thinking themselves wronged by the introduction 
of engine-looms, they banded together to destroy as many as 
possible of them, without regard either to law or order. In 1697 
there was formidable rioting in London, directed against the 
East India Company, by the silk-weavera, who took short mea- 
sures to resist the importation of manufactured silk into Eng- 
land, The rioters exhibited courage as well as resolution, and 
were only dispersed with the assistance of tho troops, when 
they were on the point of success in attacking the India House. 
And it may be mentioned, as showing how easy it is to get up 
serious rioting in Great Britain irrespective of any specially 
grinding tyranny to provoke it, that the imposition of a new 
malt-tax in Scotland occasioned serious riots in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow at the lieginning of the last century. According to 
Hume, it bad been carried through the corruption of the Scottish 
members, to whom Walpole aUowed ten guineas a-week during 
^^ir stay in London, telling them that they must make good 
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the cost out of the Scottish revenue, or else " tie up their stock- 
" ings with their own garters." 

Between 1756, when the new town-hall of Nottingham was 
destroyed in a corn riot, and 1769, there was chronic discontent 
in England throughout the entire country. The cause was high 
prices of provisions, with specific grievances affecting particular 
classes. Unlike the Irish, Englishmen have never yet exhi- 
bited any striking degree of patience or meekness when the 
gaunt wolf of hunger darkened their door. On the contrary, 
they have always shown, happily for themselves, a very different 
spirit on such occasions. Now accordingly the Durham miners 
and the London weavers broke out into insurrection, as well as 
the labouring classes in Berkshire, Gloucestershire, and Wilt- 
shire. The sailors belonging to the merchant service on the 
Tyne and Thames shared in the general discontent, and there 
were the mutinies of the JSfore and Portsmouth, the result of 
Admiralty blundering and oppression at the same tima Half 
a century later Colonel Despard*s conspiracy came to light, 
having for its object to corrupt the army, seize the Bank of 
England and the Tower, and assassinate the king. Then there 
was a formidable plot against the life of George II., which was 
revealed to Sheridan in 1756; and numerous attempts were 
made from time to time by conspirators to effect the murder of 
George III. If Irishmen had taken part in them there might 
be some palliation found for the crime in the fact that he was 
their cruel, bitter, unrelenting enemy. ** Ignorant, dishonest, 
" obstinate," observes Phillimore, " he was the tool of an adul- 
" tress and her paramour." The pious monarch would not, 
however, tolerate the ownership of land by Irish Catholics; 
which Burke attributed to his pride and arrogance. Yet it was 
not his Irish but his English subjects that stoned his carriage' 
when the king was on his way to and returning from the open- 
ing of Parliament on one memorable occasion. 

In the autumn of 1766 large assemblages of the people, col- 
lected to discuss the high price of provisions and high taxes of 
the time, were only dispersed by the military after considerable 
loss of life. At Derby they were hotly charged by cavalry; 
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and elsewhere also there were many livea lost in. consequence. 
Still they vigorously resisted starvation and oppression eTcry- 
■where, from Cornwall to Northumberland. Dulce et decorum 
est pro jpatrid mori is a very beautiful sentiment, hut from 
1757 downwards there is evidence that there were discontented 
Britons unpatriotic enough to conspire ■witli foreigners for the 
invasion and assassination of their own country. One James 
Aitken came from America to set fire to Portsmouth Dockyard, 
and afterwards to a part of Bristol, Then Bellingham, the 
Liverpool broker, who assassinated the Prime Minister in iSra, 
had no such overpowering provocation to extenuate his crime. 
Mr, Perceval had not at least directed the battering-ram and 
the petroleum fuse to level his house to the ground and after- 
wards set fire to the dibria. 

During the Napoleonic war the landowners and merchants 
revelled in huge profits, while the English peasant and artizan 
bore the burden of the prolonged etruggle, without sharing 
either the gains or the glory of thoso who boasted of their well 
rewarded heroism. The war over, the landlord Parliament 
strove to holster up their falling rents by enacting the ex- 
clusion of foreign com, even thongh Demos should starve. 
A spirit of disaffection rapidly spread amongst the working 
claBsea, culminating at length in an outrage upon the Prince 
Eegent, as he was returning from the opening of Parhament, 
in January 1817. This led to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act In August 1 8 1 9, Henry Hunt organised a 
monster meeting, for the promotion of much needed Parlia- 
mentary reform, in St. Peter's Fields, Manchester. This was 
no better than insolent presumption in the eyes of the Tory 
ministers of that day. The attempt to apprehend Hunt, as 
a disturber of "la* and order," led to a fearful riot, in the 
course of which some half-dozen persons were killi^d, and a pro- 
portionate number wounded. The alTair obtained the name of 
the Peterloo Massacre, in derision of the Duke of Wellington's 
crowning victory in 1815 ; the hero of the latter being now the 
object of special unpopularity owing to his Tory politics. About 

3 same time, one Benhow proposed, amidst great cheering, at 
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a. pulilio meeting at Eirch, near Middleton, that they shonld 
march to London, " to present their petition at the point of tha 
Bword and the pike," Alarm took possession of the " classes," 
Parliament was summoned to meet in November, and tha 
Government at once introduced the infamous Sis Acts, or tha 
" Gagging BiUs," as they were called. Tliose Acts forbade the 
carrying of arms or drilling ; proclaimed public meetings ; gave 
constables the riglit of domiciliary search ; and effectually 
muizled the newspapers. As leader of the Liverpool Govern- 
ment in the Lower House, Lord Castlereagh, wlio had served 
his apprenticeship to coercion and corruption in Dublin Castle 
during the ante-Union period, undertook the congenial task of 
piloting these severe measures through the Commons ; and he 
accomplished it. How did the English people demean them- 
selves under the circumstances t In meekest submission, of 
course 1 Well, we shall see. It was only after this repressiva 
legislation had been initiated that English rioting, English con- 
spiracies, and English monster agitation really began. They 
1 in hia grave. While the suicide's 
ing deposited in Westminster Abbey, the people 
gave vent to the popular execration in which he had long been 
held The Tory Alison describes the vox populi as the "horrid 
" shout of miscreants," Anyhow it was loud and exulting enough 
to rend the air, and, as it broke upon the solemn stillness of the 
funeral ceremony, to warn tha distinguislied mourners within 
that the English masses were no longer in the humour to submit 
to legislative class tyranny and oppression of the pattern in vogue 
in Ireland, Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister of those 
days in England, whose administration lasted alto- 
gether nearly fifteen years, viewed any proposal for Parliamentary 
reform as a token of impending revolution. He was immovable. 
What was once wittily said of another by Courier, a Erenoh- 
, has not inaptly been employed to describe his state of 
mind. If Lord Liverpool had been present at the dawn of 
creation, he must, it was said, in his horror of change, have 
inevitably exclaimed, "Man Dim/ Conservons le chaos I" 
And the Duke of Wellington, his colleague, was little better, 
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excerpt tlmt an aristocratic contempt for tha masses, sacti as he 
is now knoivn to have extended to his soldiers, 'was at tbo 
bottom of his immobility. These were supported by Lord 
Eldon, whose pretended zeal for religion was exemplified hy his 
never going to church. But the party had a scries of rude 
awakenings. The excit«meiit consequent upon the Peterloo 
Massacre was quickly followed by that arising out of the Cato 
Street Conspiracy, in which twenty or thirty persona, under the 
leadership of one Thiatlewood, conceived the horrid project of 
murdering the whole of the Cabinet ministers when they shoTild 
be assembled for dinner at the house of Lord Harrowby. That 
the Cato Street Conspiracy might have produced disastrous 
results owing to the widespread discontent of the time is very 
evident. The importance of such a design is not always to be 
measured by its success. Pike, in the second volume of hia 
History of Grime, observes ; — 

" Had Thistlewood and his accomplices, like the communists of 
"Paris in 1871, set fire to the capital, and seized all the artillery 
" which could he used for its protection ; had they, as was also 
" intended, massacred all the cabinet ministers, and proclaimed 
" a Kepublic, with the Mansion House as the headquarters of 
" the provisional Government, they might to some extent have 
" directed the course of English history. It is not to be snp- 
" posed that they would have become the rulers of England, but 
" they would probably have caused a civil war." 

Those outbursts of popular discontent did not stand alone. 
There were other conspiracies afoot in England at this period as 
well. They shall he related, however briefly, by one of Eng- 
land's most distinguished statesmen, together with the very 
sufBcieiit causa which gave rise to them. We may notice first 
what he says as to the genesis of outrage in Ireland, since it is 
the purpose of these preliminary chapters to institute compari- 
sons between public events in Great Britain and Ireland, not 
with any invidious object, but because it is necessary to expose 
the argumentwTi ad ignorantiam, of unscrupulous politicians 
whether in Parliament or the press. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DEMOS AROUSED AND DETERMINED IN BRITAIN. 

" In my time disaffection prevailed in many parts of England and [many] 
** wild schemes were afloat." — Lord John Russell. 

In a public letter addressed to Mr. Chichester Fortescue (now 
Lord Carlingford) in 1868, Lord John Russell made the follow- 
ing observations on English misgovernment in Ireland ; and, at 
the same time, explained the circumstances under which the 
unlamented Castlereagh imposed coercion, according to Dublin 
Castle precedent, upon the necks of the English people : — 

" In Ireland," writes Lord John, " the increase of trade and 
" the growth of manufactures were nipped in the bud by 
"the jealousy of England. No poor law was introduced; 
**and from 1760 to 1829 the creation of fagot freeholds 
"augmented greatly the struggle for small patches of land, 
" from which alone the means of living were to be obtained. 
** Hence the murders, the agrarian outrages, the crimes against 
" person and property, of which Sir Cornewall Lewis has left 50 
" frightful a catalogue in his volume on Grime and Disturbance 
** in Ireland" 

In the same public letter. Lord John made the following 
observations respecting crime and outrage in England : — 

" In my time, though not in that of most of my readers, 
" disaffection prevailed in many parts of England. Wild 
*' schemes were afloat ; one set of men planned taking the 
" Tower of London with a stocking filled with gunpowder. 
" Another set conspired to murder the Cabinet ministers, while 
" they were dining together at Lord Harrowby's, and were 
" actually arriving for that horrid purpose when they were 
"arrested by a detachment of the Guards. Nothing more 
" atrocious than this Cato Street Conspiracy can well be imagined. 
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" The general state of the country in those years ia thus shortly 
" described by Sir Henry Eulwer, in his interesting and instnie- 
" tive work, called Bidnrical Characters : — ' The Sovereign 
" and the Administration were unpopular — the people generally 
"ignorant and nndiaciplined, neither the one nor the other 
" understanding the causes of the prevalent disaffection, nor 
" having any idea how it should bo dealt with,' The artisans 
" of Manchester," Lord John reanmes, " thought at that time of 
" marching to London, each with a blanket on his shoulder ; 
" Lord Castlereagh introduced bills which he called measures 
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Tories, represented by Wellington and Peel, were, for their oppo 
aition, denounced as enemies of the king and the people alika 
Serions riots occurred in various places, especially in Scotland, 
and lives were lost. In most of the great towns only those 
candidates for Parliamentary honours dared show themselves 
who would undertake to vote for "the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
"nothing but the Bill." In the old English agrarian risings in 
the midland and northern counties between two and three cen- 
turies earlier, the insurgents carried banners modestly inscribed 
"God speed the plough," which, freely interpreted, meant, 
"Devil take the sheep and bullocks." In 1S3Z the Reformers 
marched to enormous mass meetings in drill bands, their 
banners being more variously suggestive of insubordination and 
disorder, — "Annual Parliaments," " No Corn-Laws," " Universal 
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" Suffrage," " God armeth the Patriot," " Equal EepresEntation 
"or Death !" And when the Bill was rejected by the Houae of 
Lords what did the Keformers do 1 They again resorted to riot- 
ing — fearful rioting^ — in various directions. At Nottingham, for 
instance, where the ancient castle of the Duke of Newcastle was 
burnt; at Derby, where the jail was forced, and the prisoners 
liberated ; and at Bristol, where it lasted several days, till many 
of the pubhc buildings, and a great part of Queen's Square, 
were destroyed, while loo persons were either killed or wounded. 
Birmingham also suffered severely, and ia said to have been 
described by the Dulte of "Wellington, upon whose shoulders 
rested much of the responsibility, as having the appearance of 
a city sacked by an enemy's troops. 

During the ten years ending in 1840, the discontent of the 
poorer classes, arisii^ from distress, originated the riotous agi- 
tation for the People's Charter in 1839. Scandalous newspapers 
mockingly directed attention to the Court festivities of the time, 
and the Queen, in spite of bee youth, beauty, and innocence, 
was made the target of an assassin in Hyde Park. Then super- 
vened the formidable Anti-Corn Law agitation, during which 
the Private Secretary of Sir Robert Peel was assassinated in 
London in mistake for Peel himself. The Reform meetings of 
1866, and the alarming destruction of the Uyde Park railings 
resulting from them, are not quite ancient history. It will be 
remembered that it was those imposing meetings and their 
violent oratory which enabled Mr. Disraeli to " educate " the 
Tory squires preparatory to his famous " leap in the dark " the 
following year, when Lords Salisbury and Carnarvon tried, in 
consequence, to scuttle the Derby-Dizzy ship rather than yield 
to the just demands of the people. If those demands had uot 
been granted at the time, past experience shows clearly enough 
that there would have been further rioting elsewhere, as well aa 
in Hyde Park. The Reformers of 1866-7 would not, we may 
than their predecessors of 1831-2, have felt 
themselves restrained from indulging in violence and out- 
T&gB out of any special deference to the Tory mirusteis then 
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For want of space no attempt can here be made to supple- 
itient the foregoing facts by referring to those riots which took 
place from time to time in the Principality, as well as iu 
England. But any one who remembers, or has read of the 
Eebeccaites of 1843, will acknowledge that the Welsh people 
posaesaed the power of striking terror also. For the same 
reason it is necessary to pass over the doings of the 
Luddites (i8it-i6); the polite warnings of Captain Swing 
(1830-3), in regard to the intrusion of power-looms and 
thresh iiig-machinea respectively ; and deal sparingly with the 
criminal outrages of the trades-unions in England and Scot- 
land. Combination is one of the most obvious, and, in some 
circumstances, one of the most justifiable of defensive measures. 
The oppressive laws to which the labour-classes were formerly 
subjected, ia toivn and country, rendered it absolutely necessary 
for their own protection. In ono form or another combinations, 
in the shape of trades-unions, have existed for centuries, as 
may be inferred from the fact that, as early as 1548, a statute 
of Edward VL is directed against them. Fines, the pillory, 
and loss of ears followed a breach of its enactments. As iate 
as 1725 a tariff of wages was drawn up by the Manchester 
justices, declaring that any workmen conspiring to obtain more 
than the rate thus fixed, should, for the third oJTence, stand in 
the pillory and lose each of them an ear. In fact, until 1824-5, 
it was unlawful for men to combine, either verbally or in writ- 
ing, for maintaining a rate of wages, or limiting the hours of 
labour, except at the risk of being punished by imprisonment 
as criminals. Relics of those barbarous statutes and arbitrary 
usages survived in England long afterwards even. Under a 
variety of Acts, agricultural servants, for instance, could be 
sentenced to imprisonment by a justice of the peace for breach 
of their service contracts. This liability was only abolished in 
1875, so that it ia within quite a recent period they became 
entitled to relief, under the remedies provided by the Employers 
and Workmen Act of that year. The labourer, whether on the 
land or in the workshop, is always more or less heavily handi- 
^pped in a, contest with the landowner or the capitalist. The 
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master may suffer loss, but the servant is ruined. The uneijual 
position of the latter was sufficiently exasperating at times^ and 
all these cruel enactments only rendered it doubly so. 

The best account of the operations of the trades-unions is 
to be found in the Eeport of the Social Science Committee, 
appointed at Bradford in 1859, of which the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster, and Professor Fawcett, were members. A carefully 
compiled abstract of this Report appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of the 29th of June 1887, from the very competent pen 
of Professor Beesly, from which we learn a number of startling 
and » terrible facts. Por instance, outrages by beating and 
smearing with tar are mentioned in 181 7. In 182 1, and again 
in 1823, men were hung for murders committed in connection 
with the sawyers' trade. At Ashton-under-Lyne, in 1831, an 
employer was assassinated, and it was proved at the trial of the 
assassins, three years later, that«they had acted by an order of 
the Spinners' Union, and were to receive;^ 10 for the fearful 
job. Several other attempts at murder by shooting took place 
about the same time. In 1859-60 there were many outrages 
among the chainmakers in Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 
Property was damaged, horses were injured, and several 
attempts were made to blow up workshops with gunpowder. 
In 1819-23 we read that in the Glasgow and Paisley cotton 
trade there was a series of outrages of the most atrocious 
character; the lowest depths of barbarity being reached in 
vitriol-throwing and woman-beating. There were a great many 
cases of shooting. The organisation of the Union was kept 
very secret, and therefore no information could be gained con- 
cerning it. Large rewards were offered for the conviction of 
offenders, but without result. The oath by which the com- 
bined cotton-spinners bound themselves was in the following 
terms : — " I, A- B., do voluntarily swear in the awful presence 
** of Almighty God, that I will execute with zeal and alacrity 
"as far as in me lies every task or injunction which the 
" majority of my brethren shall impose upon me in furtherance 
" of our common welfare ; as the chastisement of knobs, the 
" assassination of oppressive and tyrannical masters, or demo* 
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" lition of the shops that shall be incorrigible," In 1S3S, after 
a. trial of members of the Glasgow cotton-spinners' committee, 
the fiherifF said : — 

" In the course of the arduous duty which officially fell upon 
ua of tracing out the TamiScntiona of this momentous con- 
spiracy, and discovering and protecting the witnesses by whom 
it was to be established, I have often almost despaired of 
success, not from a donbt aa to the reality of the crimes 
chained against the conspirators, not from a doubt of the 
share wliidi the accused had in their perpetration, hut from 
the estraordinary power and indefatigable efforts of a nume- 
rous association, consisting in this neighbourhood of several 
thousand persons, combined with hundreds of thousands 
throughout the whole empire" [here the sheriff was draw- 
ig on Iiis imagination, Professor Beesly thinks], " by whose 
activity and intimidation the arm of justice in this country 
has, for the last twenty years, in relation to crimes of this 
description, been so often paralysed. I rejoice to think 
that its misdeeds are at length completely brought to light ; 
and that despite all the efforts of intimidation, and all the 
attempts at concealment, the acts of assassination and fire- 
raising, by which terror has so long been spread through the 
"West of Scotland, have been traced to their real source, and 
iJ'the system by whicli they were perpetrated fully developed." 

I 80 far Professor Beesly. But there are also other revelations 
arising out of the Special Commissions of 1867, particularlj- 
that at Sheffield. Like the brickmakers of Lancashire, the 
ShefEold grinders began with merely refusing to work with 
non-unionists. But their methods of procedure frequently 
ended in brutal and murderous outrage. Out of some sisty 
trades-unions in that town, thirteen were proved to have pro- 
moted or encouraged outrages of various degrees of criminality, 
inoluding persona! violence and murder. Several of them had 
been paying money for their perpetration ; or allowing it to 
be taken from the funds for the purpose without observation or 
inquiry. If "rattening" failed to convey sufficient warning it 
was succeeded by anonymous threats of vengeance against the 
refractory workmen, which, in too many instances, were carried 
,t to the last extremity. Thus, in 1854, a man named Elisha 
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Parker had liia house blown up by gunpowder, bis horse ham- 
strung, and himself disabled by a. pistol-shot ; because ha 
worked with non-union men in spite of warnings requirin'; him 
to quit his employment. In 1857, Jamea Linley was shot at 
and wounded for changing ids business of grinding scissors for 
that of grinding saws ; another of bis offences being the keep- 
ing of more apprentices than the rules of the union prescribed. 
And, as be persisted in defying the union, he was shot dead, 
by means of an air-gun, in 1859. Again, it was proved before 
the Eoyal Commission at Manchester that in the brickmaking 
trade outrages had been committed hardly less atrocious than 
those at Sheffield ; explofiions in dwelling-houses, and bam- 
Btringing of horses being common. The eviiienca given at 
Dudley and Wolverhampton revealed a similar state of things. 
Of the vitroil- throwing at Glasgow, the Swing firea in agri- 
cultnral counties, and various other periodical outbreaks, little 
can here be said. It was not the severity of the 3aw, but an 
alteration of the law, and the abolition of harsh and exceptional 
law, that led to the cessation of these friglitful outrages in 
Great Britain. But with all that can possibly be urged in 
their extenuation, will anybody venture to maintain that the 
originating provocation is for one moment to be compared with 
those scenes of eviction that are of perennial occurrence amongst 
the poorest of the poor in Ireland ; urging its victims by every 
law of nature to passionate resentment aga!nst the destroyer of 
their homes and existence, humble and wretched though they 
be) In one case crime is committed only for the purpose of 
maintaining a certain rate of wages, or to obtain shorter hours 
of labour. In the other it is perpetrated to resist, or avert, or 
avenge what is nothing short of the moral and physical des- 
truction of the family, mainly composed of half-starved and 
nearly naked women and cliildren. Would that members and 
supporters of the Government, and their Liberal allies, remem- 
bered these humiliating facta, and ceased to practice the dis- 
honest art of concealment and flattery when addressing publio 
meetings. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE IN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND COMPARED. 

I" The tmth ia, in time of peace, the Irish are more fearful to offend tba 
El'^law than the English, or anj other nation whatsoeTer." — SiB JouM 
Davih (1612I. 

As regards estimates of political, agrarian, and ordinary crime 
in England and Ireland in more recent times, there are passages 
in the Journals at Mr. Unssaa Senior, the walMtnoivn English 
political economist, which are at once discriminating and inatnic- 
tivB. Speaking of the sister kingdom, he says : — 

" There is really not much crime in Ireland. A few crimes 
of a frightful nature are committed ; they till us with horror 
and terror, and their peculiarly niischievoua tendency — 
directed as they ate against the improvement of the country ^ 
— forces them on our attention. But burglary seems to he 
almost unknown. Colonel Senior never bars his doors or 
his windows. There ia little theft, there is no poisoning, 
little unchastity. One of the evils most common in a dis- 
turhed country is the inseemity of the roads. Though Ire- 
land has been disturbed for centuries the roads have always 
been safe." 

H The Irish peasants, it is tnie, have sometimes given vent to 

Msieir fury on the dumb animals which have supplanted them 

on the land, and in the estimation of the kndlord and the 

Government. But the circumstance has not been a 



' Mr, Senior approved of depopulation and ths clearance sysCeni, con- 
ndering tihcep aad bullockn preferable to huioan beings. Tbia jt was 
that led him to regard it as highly reprehensible in the tatter to resist 
violence by violence, in the process of eviction. One ia amaied at the 
aingolaily able a man. 
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one, though it has been exaggerated in the press beyond all 
rational inference. And it has been the chief stock-in-trade of 
the unscrupulous platform orator during the last few years, 
in the absence of anything better calculated to serve his dis- 
honest purpose. It will generally be seen that audiences, to 
which men of the stamp of Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, 
pander, are far more readily impressed by stories of the kind, 
well or ill-founded, affecting brute beasts, than by even the most 
terrible narrative of suffering endured by human beings, whether 
aged or infantile, in the process of eviction from the shelter 
of their humble home and fireside. The houghing of a single 
bullock, or the disfigurement of a horse's tail, inspires such 
curious humanitarians with horror, real or affected, when such 
detestable and cowardly offences occur in Ireland. But we hear 
of no extraordinary exclamations of horror or indignation in the 
press or on the platform when Mr. John Colam reads his prosaic 
report on Cruelty to Animals in England, at the annual meet- 
ing of his society in Jermyn Street, St. James's, though the 
sixty-fourth and last report published shows that there were 
close upon five thousand convidicms for offences committed on 
dumb animals in England and Wales in 1 887 alone. The injustice 
of this too common charge against the Irish is aggravated by the 
fact that offences of the kind in Ireland may be, and un- 
vioubtedly often are — ^like threatening letters — committed in the 
interests of the landlords, or other persons who think it useful to 
their cause to blacken the character of the peasants. Yet they 
were made one of the chief grounds upon which Mr. Forster 
obtained his Coercion Act in 1881, when he stated to the House 
of Commons that there had been exactly loi "cases " — not con- 
victions — of maiming cattle during the previous year throughout 
the length and breadth of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, writing to 
a correspondent in regard to such offences, in October last year, 
said, with his usual discernment and sense of justice : — 

"The Irish are a very humane people, and the occasional 
"deviation from humanity in regard to cattle has a peculiar 
** history which ought to make us blush as well as them." 
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Of coursa Jlr, Gladstone is refeiiing to the extraordinary 
preference whicli the Government, as well as the iaudlorda, have 
uniformly shown for the brute creation over human beings iu 
Ireland, as exemplified by their systematic support of the land- 
lord policy of wholesale eviction at all times. There are too 
many amoni^st us, iaduding our poet laareate, whose affection for 
the dumb animals is only surpassed by their iudifference towards 
the Bad lot of their fellow-creatures in Ireland. To Euch persons, 
living iu an atmosphere of cant without being conscious of it, 
one might commend the lines of Coleridge :— 
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" He prajeth well, who loveth well 

Bath man, and bird, and beaet; 

He prajeth beet, who loveth best 

All things both great acd Email ; 
For the dear Gad wbo loveth as, 
Hs made and loveth all." 



Anotber too common superstition in regard to crime in 
id, which is much cherished by a large number of people, 
is also due to the platform orators in question. They impose 
on their dupes by telling them persistently that we are, in Great 
Britain, such a law-abiding people, there is no such thing as 
screening criminals amongst us, whereas in Ireland to secure 
the capture of a criminal is almost impossible on account of the 
alleged sympathy of the population. No doubt there is often 
sympathy there for the perpetrator of agrarian outrages, who does 
but execute the lex lalionia on the evicting landlord or his 
agents, fiutwhatare the facts in regard to the question generally^ 
Under the head of " criminal and judicial statistics," Wlntal^ers 
Almanack for 1888 shows that the proportion of apprehensions 
to indictable offences is actually much higher in Ireland than in 
England, the numbers being 59 pec cent, in Ireland in 1884, while 
in England they were only 43.2 per cent, during the same year. 

Again, addressing a meeting of Primrose Dames at Birming- 
ham on the 26th of April last, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain wound 
up a bitter harangue in 1 



"I say without hesitation that this Parnellite agitation — this 
" Gladstonian-FarnellitB agitation — was the most immoral agita 
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" tion this country has 

" suffered even more than n 

" the men of their families 

" their children shot down a 

'' and entreaties. Women have afterwi 

" mocked at in their affliction, women have been boj-cotted a 

" tuineJ, and in some cases driven to maJneas, and women have 

" throuyhont sufl'ered by all the practices which ive deplore," 

Saw, during the whole ten years that have elapsed since the 
^;rarian agitation commenced in 1S79, such ■ 
referred to might he counted on the fingers of one liand- 
tainly of two hands — -which would give one such revolting 
case for every year. When Mr. Forster endeavoured to 
his Coercion Act in 1881 he unfolded before the House of 
Commons a minute description of " carding " in Ireland, which 
means applying a kind of curry-comb to the back of the victim. 
His audience was struck dumb with horror, but it was after- 
wards ascertained that he bad unearthed but one solitary atro- 
city of the kind for the entire year of 1880 throughout the 
whole of Ireland. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain spits out his venom 
in this instance only to damage the English Liberal party by 
odiona associations. What an amount of unabashed malice a 
person must be possessed of to presume so far upon oar 
ignorance in this matter, mih m much reliable information ot 
hand. The Blue-Book of criminal statistics for England and 
Wales for 1885 exhibits in painful detail the fact that 43,96a 
indictable offences were committed during the year, and that 
19,207 persons only were apprehended in connection with them, 
a state of things which shows that sympathy with criminals, if 
it is to be judged, as in Ireland, by the number of unpunished 
crimes, prevails in England as in other countries. In the year 
1S85 there were 136 murders in England, 49 attempts to 
murder, 652 cases of shooting at, wounding, stabbing, &c, 265 
cases of manslaughter, and 156 unnatural offences. There were 
also 290 cases of rape, and 569 unsuccessful indecent assaults; 
besides 633 other assaults, 3169 burglaries, 2302 attempts at 
burglaries, 373 cases of rohhery with violence, 276 cases of horse 



etealicg, i8i of sheep etealing, and 27,797 larceniHs, all of which 
make up a catalogae of Lorrora which Ireland — where the vast 
majority of criminal offenceg are purely agrarian in theii character 
— could scarcely hope to emulate. If merely the coping of a 
wall he throws down there, the incident is carefully telegraphed 
by the iihiquitoua " Our own Correspondent " as an agrarian 
outTage. Under the head of " Malicious Offences and Wilful 
" Damage " in England and Wales, the same Bine- Book reports 

IldloiTS : — 
Deatroying Fences, Walls, and Gates . , 2,903 
„ Truit and Vegetahle Productions . 1,416 
„ Trees and Shrubs . . . 1,666 
Other Offences 16,683 
the same year there were no less than 12,563 
assaults committed on peace officers. And though there 
is true, neither treason nor trei 
kaleudar, yet in other respects it 
under heaven which can render ma 
Speaking at Ciroacester in 18 
candidly said that his experience 
field's Chief Secretary) ;— 

" Had taught him one lesson. Tliey must not believe all the 
"" exaggerated reports they had heard ; they must not consider 
as true of the whole of Ireland what might ho true of one 
or tivo small parts of the country. Pt did not follow that 
because murder had been committed in the West that, 
therefore, the City of Dublin was not as safe as the towo of 
Cirencester. He feared that press correspondents, anxious, 
no doubt, to gratify the desire of the public for news, were 
not always particular in the kind of news they supplied, and 
certainly the press correspondents in Ireland were not more 
particular than their brethren iu England." 

After the defeat of Mr, Gladstone's Government in 1874, Mr. 
Goschen, who was one of its members, declared in a public 
speech that his colleagues and he had been "lied out of office." 
Mr. Disraeli cynically accounted for the resignation of the 
GoTemment difiereutly, by saying that Mr, Gladstone had 



Dmpnses almost every crime 
obnoxious to the Almight;'. 
1 Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
1 Ireland (as LiOrd Beacons- 
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become discontented because of his majority being reduced to 
eighty^ — " Dizzy " himself having kept office for a time by shifts 
and subterfuges without any majority at alL However, accept- 
ing Mr. Goachen'a explanation of the defeat, it must be very 
painful to a gentleman of so sensitive a nature to be now daily 
sitting side liy side in sweet communion with the Lords Ananias 
and Ladies Sapphira, who are at the present moment keeping hia 
old friends out of office, and himself in, by sheer lying of the 
same bold and uncompromising character in regard to Ireland. 
Yet is he not very much behind the worst of them in trotting 
out the old stale commonplaces about " crime and outrage," 
and "law and order" in that country whenever he is told off 
for the purpose. He may mince his words, and be not quite 
80 shameless in his harangues as his friend, Mr. Chamberlain ; 
but he contrives to ignore the facta and obscure the argument 
without more scruple. The " party " require it, and what the 
party require he must do, so long as he consents to wear their 
habiliments. Whenever such men address themselves to ths 
"law-abiding" instincts of Englishmen or Scotchmen, they 
are only trying to " take them in," for whenever Englishmen or 
Scotchmen have been made hungry by misgovemment they 
have defied and trampled upon the law. It is painful to be 
obliged to speak of persons in such high office thus, but it is 
unavoidable in the circumstances. There is Mr. Matthews, the 
Home Secretary, who aiforded facilities to visitors to our 
Government prisons bent upon the wicked design of tempting 
unfortunate prisoners, by promises of lenient treatment, to 
fabricate evidence tending to discredit the Irish parliamentary 
representatives — thus suborning perjury to serve the meanest 
political purpose. Again, Mr. Smith, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, indecently selected three judges of his own political 
complexion to try the parliamentary opponents of her Majesty's 
Government in a manner unknown to the Constitution, every 
member of which was or should have been well informed before- 
hand that the principal and only important count in the indict- 
ment confided to Sir Hichard Webster and Sir Henry Jauioa 
was founded upon flagrant lying, forgery and fraud, 
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CHAPTER VL 

I THE FERTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 
OP IRELAND. 

"For this ialand, it is endowed with si> many dowiiesuf nature, . . . eape- 
" ciaXlj the race and generation of men — valiant, bard, and active, as it is 
" Dot euty, no not upon the Continent, to hnd euch confluence of commndities, 
" if the hntid of man did join with the hand of Nature." — Lord Baodn. 

Ireland is naturally fertile, possesses great industrial resouices, 
auii 13 adrairabiy situated for successfiil commercial enterpriae. 
The country abounds in fine harbours. Eantry Bay, and Cork 
Harbour, are almost unrivalled, each of them being capable of 
sheltering the entire nayal forces of the empire. And there 
are besides quite a dozen harbours in addition, in which the 
largest men-of-war might ride in safety ; with about seventy 
harbours fitted for the ordinary purposes of commerce. In 
abort, a learned English authority, Newenhara, in his View of 
Ireland, observes that most of the harbours of Ireland rank, in 
all respects, with the noblest in the world ; several of them 
excelling those of which any other country can boast. The 
fertility of the pastoral and agricultural land in Ireland lias 
also, from the earliest times, evoked the surprise and admira- 
tion of English and foreign writers. The Venerable Bede, one 
of the most trustworthy of our ecclesiastical historians, is led 
to observe that — " Scotia, which is also called Ireland, is an 
"island of a truly fruitful soil; but more eminent even for its 
" most holy men," — of whom something will be found in these 
pages, in explanation of England's indebtedness to Ireland. 
Edmund Spenser, the author of the Faery Queen, has described 
Ireland in the language of poetical hyperbole as a country 
formerly of such " wealth and goodness " that the goda 
used to resort thereto for "pleasure and for rest." But 
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he has also described it in the language of sober prose and truth, I 
as follows : — 

"And sure it is yet a moat beaittifal and sweet country as | 
" any is under heaven, being stored tliroughout with many ' 
" goodly rivers, replenished with, all sorts of fish most abna- 
"dantly, sprinkled with many very sweet islands and goodly'] 
"lakes, like inland seas that will carry even shippes upon their I 
" waters, . , . Also full of very good ports and havens openii^ I 
" upon England, as inviting us to come into thera, to see what 
"excellent commodities that country can afford; besides, the 
" EOylo itselfe iit to yeeld all kinde of fruit that shall be 
"committed thereunto. And lastly, the heavens moat mild 
■' and temperate, though somewhat more moist than the parta 
" towards the east" 

Sir John Davis, Attorney -General for Ireland in the reign of 
James I., and an Englishman, has left behind him, in his Dii- 
eoverie, an interesting picture of Ireland in the quaint language 
of the time, thus : — 

" I have observed the good temperature of the air, the fruit- '' 
" fulness of the soil, the pleasant and commodious e 
" habitation, the safe and large ports and havens, lying open for 
" traffic to all the western parts of the world, the long inlets of 
" many navigable rivers, and so many great lakes and fresh 
" ponds within the land, as the like are not to be seen in any 
" part of Europe ; and lastly, the bodies and minds of the 
" xieople endued with extraordinary abilities of nature." 

Arthur Young, the most distinguished of English travelleia J 
who have written about Ireland, through which he passed about 
1777, exhibits marvellous industry in his searches after truth, 
BO that his Tour is at the present day a standard work of re- 
ference. Alas ! to our shame be it said, you might travel 
throughout Ireland in this year of our Lord, 1889, equipped 
with pocket editions of Arthur Young, as well as of Dean Swif^ . 
who preceded him hy half a century, and find the econ 
dition of the country and its inhabitants generally in much the 
same state as tliat in which it was in the last century, as 
deacribed by them. Speaking of the counties of Limerick and 
Tipperary, Young observed as follows :— " It h the richest s 
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pI €vei sow, and such as ia appKcable to every purpose you 
"can wish." And referring to Ireland generally, he aays, in 
Tart IL of his Tour.— 

" Natural fertility, acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, is 
" certainly in favour of Ireland ; of this I believe there can 
"scarcely be a doubt entertained, when it ia considered that 
" some of the moro beautiful and best cultivated counties in 
" England owe almost everything to the capital, art, and industry 
^ S the inhabitants," 

* Mr. MacLagan, M.P., in his Land Ouliure, 1869, observes : — 
"The tillage lands of the South of Ireland, though not so rich 
'■ as the pasture lands of Tipperary, Limerick, and the Meaths, 
"are also of great fertility. I join heartily in the eulogium 
" pronounced by Arthur Young and other judges of the richness 
" of the soils of Ireland." — " In natural fertility," observes 
Richard Cobden, in the first volume of his Political Writings, 
" and in the advantage of navigable streams, lakes, and harbours, 
"Ireland ia more favoured than England, Scotland, or Wales." — 
" Superior to England as a soil," observes Do Lavergne, in his 
Essay on Rural Eamomy. "Aa for the soil of Ireland," he 
writes, "it produces excellent pasture spontaneously. ... In 
"Ireland nature supplies grass in abundance." — Buchanan, in 
his History of Scotland, speaks of it as the richest pasturage in 
Europe, There is hardly any diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject. According to Sir Robert Kane, in his Iiidmtrial Resowce* 
of Ireland, that kingdom, which has now a population below 
S, 000,000, is capable, under proper management, of sup- 
porting in comfort 20,000,000 souls. M. de Beaumont says 
25,000,000; Poulett-Scrope, 33,000,000. Sir Charles Napier, 
of Scinde, on the authority of Sir Humphry Davy, declared 
that 50,000,000 "could be well fed and happy in Ireland;" 
while Arthur Young puts the figure at 100,000,000 which the 
country is capable of supporting. Yet we every day hear from 
public men of distinction who ought to know better that Ire- 
land only requires the further depletion of her population by 
a million or two to secure her prosperity. Sir Walter Scott, 
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who made two toura in the country, writing to Joanna Baillio 
in October 1825, predicts of Ireland that: — 

"Despite all the disadvantages which have hitherto retarded ' 
" her progress, she will yet be the queen of the trefoil of king- 
"doms, ... I never saw a richer country, or, to apeak my i 
" mind, a flner people." ' 

Macaulay, inoneof hia Parliamentary epeechea (1844), said : — 

" Ireland is superior, probably, in internal fmitfulness to any 

" area of equal size in Europe, and possessed of a position which 

" holds out the greatest facilities for commerce, at least equal to 

" any other country of the same extent in. the world." 

Yet one more literary celebrity, Thackeray, has spoken of 
Ireland, during a tour there, as — " This fairest and richest of 
"countries," And the late Mr. Joseph Kay, Q.C., a man of 
extensive knowledge, who studied the land question in various 
European countries, wrote of Ireland from a commercial stand- 
point as follows, in Volume L of his Social Condition of the 
People .' — 

"Let us endeavour to describe the present state of Ireland 
in as few words as possible. Ireland is splendidly situated, 
in a commercial point of view, commanding the direct route 
between northern Europe and America, with some of the finest 
harbours in the world. Its soil is proverbially rich and fruit- 
ful ; and has won for it throughout the world the appellation 
of the 'Emerald Isle.' Its rivers are numerous, large, and 
well adapted for internal commerce." 

Earl Grey, speaking in the House of Lords on the 23rd of March | 
1840, also dwelt upon the splendid sources of wealth contained | 
in Ireland ; — 

"Ireland has been gifted by Providence with a soil of saiv 
" passing fertility, with great mineral wealth, with a climate 
" mild and genial. In her large extent of coasts and numsrona \ 
" harbours- — her great natural facilities for internal navigation 1 
" — in her command of water power, she has great natural 
" resources, and every requisite for commercial greatness, Tha | 
" natural resources of Ireland are not only great, but unusually j 
" great" 
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Mr. Bright, too, tas spoken the language of sobriety and 
truth in regard to the fertility of Ireland and the industry of 
its inhabitants. In Dublin, on the and of November i866j he 
said, as he is reported in the first volume of bis Speeckee : — 

" Tears ago, when I have thought of the condition of Ireland, 
" of its sorrows and wrongs, of the discredit that its condition 
*' has brought upon the English, the Irish, and the British 
" Bame; I have thought, if I could be in all other things the 
" same, but by birth an Irishman, there is not a town in this 
" island I would not visit for the purpose of discussing the great 
" Irish question, and of rousing my countrymen to some great 
" and united action. I do not believe in the necessity of wide- 
" spread and perpetual misery. I do not believe that we are 
" placed ou this island, and on this earth, that one man may bo 
" great and wealthy, and revel in every profuse indulgence, and 
" five, six, nine, or ten men shall suffer the abject misery which 
" we see so commonly in the world. "With your soil, your climate, 
" and your active and spirited race, I know not what you might 
" not do. There liave been reasons, to my mind, why soil and 
" climate, and the labour of your population, have not produced 
" general comfort and competence for all." 

The observations which occur in the next chapter in regard 
to Mr. Bright were written before his lamented death. But as 
they do not conflict with the respect due to his memory, though 
questioning the justice of some of his more recent speeches and 
letters in reference to Ireland, they are allowed to stand His 
services at a period when to advocate Ireland's cause was an 
unpopular undertaking should not be forgotten — and are, in- 
deed, never forgotten, even when it requires no little patience 
to revert to the memory of the past. !Next to those of Mr, 
Gladstone, John Eright's earlier speeches in regard to Ireland 
still afford the most comprehensive as well na the most eloquent 
exposition of her multiform grievances. Nor do they suffer any 
appreciable injury even when put in contrast with those latter- 
day utterances of his, when failing health rendered him irrit- 
^^^^ble, and impatient of contradiction. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE INDEFATIGABLE INDUSTRY OP THE IRISH 
PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

" Of nil the vulgar shifts to BTade the study of locial aai moral ioflu- 
" enoee npoa the Bonl of man, the most vulgar is to attribute difforenoes tit 
" couduct and character to in destructible national differences. What raco 
"ia there that would not be indolent and thoughttesa if things were ao 
" arranged for it that it can have nothing to gun bj being prudent and 
" laboriooB ! "— Johh Stuabt Mill. 

Tbb cha^o of laziDesa made against the Irish dates from the J 
very beginning of the eighteenth centarj', if not before, 
has been a convenient popular tradition sedulously cultivated 
by the Irish landlords, to explain away the evil results of their 
own rapacity and oppression for two centuries. And, sad to 
aay, for a moiety of the time at least, it baa been commonly 
accepted by a considerable portion of the periodical press of 
this country aa one of those economic truths which there is no 
denying. "Whatever guilt attaches to the cruel slander has 
long been deservedly laid at the door of the Irish landlords by 
enlightened Englishmen ; and it ia to bo hoped that this humbla 
attempt, however imperfect, to dissipate it, once for all, will be 
welcomed by honourable minds gencrnlly. The testimony in 
disproof of the slander shall be submitted from competent 
English (or Scotch) authorities of eminence almost exclusively, 
nnd of such a character aa will commend it to the judgment of . 
impartial men. 

in the course of a letter addressed to the Daily News of j 
the loth of October 1887, Mr. S. Laing, es-M.P. for Orkney^ 
who was formerly Secretary to the Treasury, and Finance 
Minister of India, charges it upon the head of Mr. Bright , 
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that he has latterly upheld the theory " that the misery of 
" the Irish people is owinj; to their incorrigible laziness ; " 
and, at the sanie time, Mr, laing imputea to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain an equally unfounded theory in regaril to the 
alleged ability of the Irish tenants to pay their rents. As to Mr. 
Chamberlain's opinions on Irish subjects, whether economical, 
political, or polemical, they are no longer of any particular 
account, and therefore require no extensive discussion here. But 
we are all inclined to be jealous of Mr, Bright's good name, 
even though he has been a little out of temper with his old 
friends, and former principles, of late. If he has really laid 
himself open to Mr. Laing'a charge, then he is undoubtedly in 
direct conflict with bis former self respecting the virtues of the 
Irish people, as may be seen by a glanco at his speeches in 
the House of Commons, Dublin, and Limerick, in 1866 and 
i858 respectively, from which an extract appears in the pre- 
ceding and present chapter. And he is also in direct conflict 
with the testimony of one whose name and opinions he is known 
to hold in equal reverence, yiz., Richard Cohden, from whose 
political writings also an appropriate extract on the subject will 
be found, later on, in the course of the present chapter. 

Sir John Davis, in his Discoverie (1612), throws a flood of 
light on the system of land tenure in existence in Ireland in 
his day, which simply took away every incentive to industry 
and honest labour ; — ■ 

" The extortion of coin and livery produced two notorious 
" effects," he says, " first it made the land waste ; next, it made 
" the people idle ; for when the husbandman had laboured all 
" the year, tlie soldier in one night consumed the fruits of all 
" his labour — longi^ue perit labtrr irritua anni. . . . And here- 
" upon of necessity came depopulation, banishment, and extirpa- 
" lion of the better sort of subjects ; and such as remained 
" became idle and lookera-on, expecting the event of those 
" miseries and evil times : so as their extreme extortion and 
" oppression hath been the true cause of the idleness of this 
" Irish nation ; and that rather the vulgar sort have chosen to 
"be beggars in foreign countries, than to manure their fruitful 
Jj*Jand at homo. . . . For, who would plaut or improve, or 
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" build upon that L-ind, which a stranger whom he I; 

" should possess after his deatli J For that (as Salomon noteth) 

" is one of the strangest Vanities under the Sunne." 

Sir 'William Petty {seventeenth centnrj), the ancestor of tho 
present Marquis of Lansdowne, in his Political Anatomy of 
Irdand, attributes the Irish " lazing" to " want of employment 
" and eneoiiragement to work." He asks ; — 

" Why should they breed more cattel, since 'tis penal to 
" import thera into England ) . . . And how should merchants 
" have stock, since trade is prohibited and fettered by the 
" Statutes of England 1 And why should men endeavour to get 
" estates, . . . where tricks and words destroy natural rights 
" and property ? " 

' Ye are idle 1 Ye are idle ! " was the rebuke addressed to 
the Israelites by Pharaoh — no bad prototype of the typical 
Irish landlord— when they complained to his majesty that they 
were expected to make bricks without straw. We are, observes 
Swift :— 

"Apt to charge the Irish with laziness, because we seldom 
" find them employed ; but then we don't consider they have 
" nothing to do. Sir William Temple, in his excellent remarks 
" on the United Provinces, inquires why Holland, which has 
" the fewest and worst ports and commodities of any nation in 
" Europe, should abound in trade ; and Ireland, which has the 
" most and best of both, should have none 1 . . . The want 
"of trade with us," continues Swift, " is rather owing to the 

ruel restraints we lie under, than to any disqualification 



1 



whatsoever ii 



inhabitants." 



Speaking of the industry of those Irish peasants who have 
security for the fruits of their labour Arthur Young writes 
emphatically thus :— 

" Their industry has no bounds, nor s the day long enough 
" for the revolution of th n e t labour." And of the 
" little occupiers," i.e., small f a m h have like security, — 

" It is from the whole ev d t that th ya e uncommon masters 
" of the art of overcoming d fii ult s by patience and contriv- 
" ance. . . . Give the farmer of twenty acres in England no 
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Pinore capital than his brother in Ireland, and I will venturo 
P to Bay he will be much poorer, for he would be utterly unable 
> onat all." 

I Sir "Walter Scott, writing to Miaa Edgeworth, from Edin- 
ni^h, on the 4th of February 1829 (Life), Bays that : — 

" The great number of the lower Irish which have come over 
here since the peace, accommodates Scotland with it race of 
hardy and indefatigable labourers, without which it would be 
impossible to carry on the very expensive improvements which 
b«ve been executed. Our canals, our railroads, and our various 
public works are all wrought by Irish, I have often employed 
them myself at burning clay, and similar operations, and have 
found them as labourers quiet and tractable, light-spirited, too, 
and happy to a degree beyond belief, and in no degree quarrel- 



Mr. Poulett-Scropo, formerly M.P. for Stroud, in Sow Ire- 
land ig Governed (1834), observes : — 

" Give bira [the Irishman] a motive for industry, and the 
" opportunity of exerting it, and neither Englishman nor 
" Scotchman will surpass him in close and patient toil, frugality, 
" and providence. Mr. Nimmo (and no one could be more com- 
" petent to judge of the fact) asserts this as the result of bis long 
" experience as an engineer, in the employment of the labourers 
" of the three countries [England, Ireland, and Scotland]. He 
" inclines, indeed, to give the preference to the Irish labourer." 

The next witness to testify to the character of the Irish for 
industry is Mr. Joseph Kay, Q.C. The following ia but a short 
passage from an elaborate eulogium on the subject in the Social 
Condition of the People : — 

" The Irish are, physically and inteUectuoIly considered, one 
" of the most active and restless [races] in the world. In every 
" colony of our empire and among the motley multitude of the 
" United States the Irish are distinguished by their energy, their 
" industry, and their success. They make as good soldiers, 
1 " colonists, and railway constructors as any other people. They 
industrious and successful everywhere but in Ireland." 

^Eichard Cobden, another competent judge as to the induatiial 
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merits of a people, in his Political Writings, deals with the 
question concisely, thus : — 

"The Irish are the hardiest lahourers on earth; the docks 
" and canals of England, and the railroads of America, are the 
" produce of their toil ; in short, they are the hewers of wood 
" and drawers of water for other nations." 

Drummond (a Scotchman), the famous Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, who understood the Irish people thoroughly, literally 
died in their service, in 1840, and has since been mourned by 
two generations of Celts, has said, according to his Memoirs by 
M*Lennan : — 

" In a state of destitution no race of people are more patient 
" and resigned. . . . Yet the same race who endure the last 
" extremes of want without a murmur, are no sooner placed in 
" a condition of supporting themselves by independent industry, 
" than they cast aside the torpor which distinguishes them in 
" a depressed state, and become active, diligent, and laborious. 
"... And it ought to be mentioned to their honour, that in 
" such emergencies [of destitution] they have scarcely ever been 
" known to extort, by violence, that relief which cannot be 
^* obtained from their own lawful exertions, or the benevolence 
" of others, . . . even when sometimes exposed to all the 
" miseries of famine, rendered tenfold more agonising by the 
" knowledge that there was food enough and to spare within a 
" few miles." 

Speaking in the House of Commons on the 25th of January 
1846, Lord John Kussell, when urging the necessity for some 
permanent alteration in the land laws, laid it down in the most 
emphatic language that the miseries of Ireland were due neither 
to the charficter of the soil nor to any want of industry in its 
cultivators. He said : — 

" There is no doubt of the fertility of the land ; that fertility 
" has been the theme of admiration with writers and travellers 
*' of all nations. There is no doubt either, I must say, of the 
" strength and industry of the inhabitants. The man who is 
" loitering idly by the mountain-side in Tipperary or in Derry 
" [where he has nothing to do], whose potato- plot has furnished 
" him merely with occupation for a few days in the year, whose 
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Piragaa and whoso pig have enabled him to pay his rent and 
"eke out afterwards a miserable subsistence — that man, I say, 
" may have a brother in Liverpool, or Glasgow, or Ixmdon, who 
" by tho sweat o£ his brow, from morning to night, is competina" 
" with the strongest and steadiest labourers of England and Scot- 
" land, and is earning wages equal to any of them. I do not, 
" therefore, think that either the fertility of the soil of Ireland, 
" or the strength and industry of its inhabitants, is at faidt." 

Lord Grey, like Sir Walter Scott, gave testimony from his 
personal knowledge of Irish labourers in the House of Lords 
about the same time as follows :■ — 

" In the county with which I am connected [Northumberland] 
" we have beea in the habit of seeing every year large numbers of 
"Irishmen come over as reapers during harvest, many of them 
" from Donegal and other districts, where the greatest wretched- 
" neas and misery prevaiL What is the character of those meni 
" We have always found them grateful beyond measure for good 
"treatment; tractable, industrious, cheerful, and gay — in eome 
" respects, no douht, thoughtless and easily excited, but, on the 
" other hand, exhibiting, upon the whole, a degree of prudence 
" and forethought not often seen in men of their rank in life 
" and amount of education. Living in the most economical 
" manner when in work, and saving their hard earnings in order 
" that they may pay their rents when they got home — this ia 
" the character of the people of Ireland, ia England; and I say 
" with suoh a people and such a country, is it not clear that the 
fault must be with their rulers if lawlessness and wretchedness 
ivail amongst them t I cannot doubt it to be so." 



^Hgfau] 
^^TTh 



3 Plea for Peasant Proprietors (184S}, says of 



Thornton, ir 
the Irish : — 

" They are indolent, because they have no inducement to 
" work after they have obtained from their labour wherewithal 
" to pay their rent, and to save themselves from starvation. 
"Whatever additional produce they might raise, would only 
" subject them to further exactions [at the bands of their land- 
" lords]. . . . They are reduced to the verge of destitution, 
J because they are permitted to retain no more of the fruits of 
l^tlieir labour than will barely suffice for their subsistence," 

V -An enraged political economist in petticoats, speaking at a 
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Diiionist meeting at Ifottingliam, on the aSth of September last, 
under the comhined patronage of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
ItP., and the Duke of St. Albans, made a coarse, abusive 
attack on the unfortunate Irish, because, as she alleged, of 
their wanting " more industry," &c Miss Harriet Martineau, 
a lady of much greater distinction in the world of politics 
than Mr. Chamberlain's unfair supporter, in her Letters from 
Ireland (1852), held a Eometrhat different opinion on the 
subject T — 

" Three things ore very striking to us under this head [of 
"Irish industry]," observes Miss Martineau, "the heartineBS of 
" the labourwhere men are well paid^the languor of the people 
" where people are ill paid — and the toil that people will 
" undergo, under the stimulus of hope, even where the gains 
" are very small. We have seen Irishmen working, with every 
" muscle and every faculty, in an establishment where the work 
" must bo well done, where every man is paid according to his 
" merits. . . . "We have learned that in the neighbourhood of 
" Dublin women will walk five Irish miles [equal to seven 
" English] for fruit, and walk all the rest of the day to bring it 
" baek and sell it, and be well pleased if they get a shilling 
" a day — satisfied if they get sixpence. There seema to be no 
" room for a theory of constitutional indolence here." 

The reader will recollect that it was an object of Buckle, tho 
indefatigable author of the Sisiory of Civilisation, to show that 
the character of a people is mora or less dependent on material 
circumstances. Writing in regard to the time-honoured but 
unfounded tradition of laziness amongst the Irish, be says, in 
Volume I. of his great work : — 

[That the condition of the English working-classes] " is one o(9 
"sumptuous splendour, compared with that in which only a.T 
" few years ago [alas I it is yet so] the Irish were forced to live, \ 
" The misery in which they were plunged has no doufct always ] 
" been aggravated by the ignorance of their rulers, and by that 
" scandalous misgovemment which until very recently [should j 
" have said " still," writing in 1857], formed one of the darkest ] 
" blots on the glory of England. Inglis, who, in 1834, travelled . 
" through Ireland with a particular view to its economical state, 
" says, as the result of very careful inquiries, ' I am quite con- 
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f'fident that if the wUule yearly earniiiga of tke labourers of 
' " Ireland were divided by tlie whole number of labourers, the 
"result would be under fourpence a day for the labourers of 
" Ireland ! ' If these things were oftener considered," continues 
Buckle, '■ WB should not hear so much about the idleness and 
" levity of the Celtic rac« ; the simple fact being that the Irish 
" are unwilling to work, not because they are Celts, but hecauao 
"their work is badly paid. When they go abroad they get 
" good wages, and therefore they become as industrious as any 
"other people. Even in 1799 it was observed that the Irish, 
" as soon as they left their own country, became industrious and 

The next witness to the industrial character of the Irish 
people was a popular Anglo-Irish statesman, John. Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston. Speaking in the House of Commons, ou 
the 27th of February 1865, Lord Palmerston said, with atouch 
of genuine sincerity, as though some feeling of compunetion, in 
regard to his own neglectful treatment of his country in the 
past, haunted him for the moment :— 

"It is impossible for any man to know anything of the Irish 
" people without wishing them every happiness which can be 
" conferred upon them. They are a light-hearted and a warm- 
" hearted race ; they are most industrious too, wherever they 
" can see the prospect that by industry they will get the reward 
" to which industry entitles men. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
" pose that the Irisli are an idle race, unwilling to labour, and 
" not prepared to make great exertions for the sake of aocomplish- 
" ing any legitimate object." 

Now for Mr. Bright, who held an esalted opinion of the 
Irish, in all their moods, twenty years ago. Why has he 
altered that opinion ? Is there any reason why he should have 
done so, except that he was mildly reproached with deserting 
his first love, by Mr. Sexton and other Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, some time hack ] Speaking in the House of Commons 
1 the 17th of February 1S66, Mr. Bright enlarged upon the 
i»iituea of the Irish people in. the following manner ; — 

" An hon. member from Ireland a few nights ago referred 
the. character of the Irish people. He said, and I believe 
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" it 13 true, that there ia no Christian nation with which we are 
" acquainted among the peoj^le of which crime of the ordinary 
" character, as we reckon it in this country, ia so rare as it ia 
" among his countrymen. He might have eaid also, that there 
" is no people, whatever they may be at home, more industrious 
" than the Irish in every country but their own. He might 
" have said more, that tkey are a people of a cheerful and 
"joyons temperament, that they are singularly grateful for 
" kindnesses shown to them, and that of all people of our 
" race they are filled with the strongest sentiment of veneration, 
" And yet, with such materials, and with such a people, after 
" centuries of government — after sixty-five years of governmeul 
" hy this House — -you have them embittered against your rule, 
' 8 only to throw off the anthority of the Crown and 
II of these realms. This is merely an access of the com- 
" plaint Ireland has been suffering under during the lifetime of 
" the oldest man in this House, that of chronic insurrection." 

The late Colonel King-Hannan, M.P,, was, like many other 
Irish landlords, " the victim of circumstances," It is probable, 
if his ancestors had been more reluctant to " blister " the family 
estate with heavy mortgages, he would have been found fight- 
ing in the Ifationalist ranks in i888. Anyhow, he was not 
found traducing the character of his countrymen a few years 
back. On the contrary, we find him writing to the Timea^ 
during the distressed period of 1879-80, as follows :- — 

" There is, no doubt, a certain amount of imposition and of 
" seeking after unearned food, instead of honest work, among a 
" few of the idle and worthless, who must always be found in 
" any community, and who will he found in Ireland, as else- 
" where. As a rule, however, I say boldly that our people in 
" the West are making a brave fight, and are generally found 
" asking for work, and not clamouring for charity. I could tell 
" of instances of families who are getting relief meal, at the' 
" rate of half-a-pound per head per diem, helping their neigh- 
"hours. Is this demoralisation 7 " 

Pray, listen to what witnesses bo competent as the members 
of the recent Cowper Royal Commission, one of the last of an 
interminable series of Commissions, have to say regarding the 
character of the Irish people : — " The Irish people are naturally' 
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MJneet, hard-working, and deeply attached to their native 
Sbnd, and all these causes will tend to make them, when in- 
with ownetshij), good citizens and loyal subjects." 

Mr. S. Laing, already quoted, writing to the Daily NewB, on 
the loth of October 1S87, observes r — 

" In going round Bodyke the exclamation burst from me, — 
" ' Oh I that John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain were by my 
" side ! ' The theory of the former is that the misery of the 
" Irish people is owing to their incorrigible laziness ; that of the 
" latter that the bulk of the tenantry ate able and anxious to 
" pay their rents, and only prevented from doing so by the 
" torrorisni of a handful of agitators. If Mr. Bright could see 
" the network of huge walls enclosing little patches of fields, 
" every stone of which represents hard navvy labour in clearing 
" the barren wilderness ; and the plots which have been re- 
" claimed by the toil and moil of the poor occupiers in delving, 
" draining, and liming ; and this in the face of the utmost pos- 
" aibla discouragement by luiving their rents raised on. them a» 
"fast as they improved ; or if he would inquire where, if those 
" poor fellows were willing to work, they could get a day's work 
" at a shillii^ a day, I think he would soon modify his theory 
" of Irish laziness," 

Sir Henry A. Blake, ex-Govemor of Newfoundland, writes 
to the I'ime^ of the 29th of November 1888, as follows : — 

" As I find in the remarks upon the opposition to my late 
"appointment as Governor of Queensland an assumption that 
" in all parts of the world the Irish popiUation will oppose any 
" Governor who has served the Imperial Government in Ireland, 
" perhaps you will allow me to say that a large proportion of 
" the population of Newfoundland are Irishmen, who show an 
" example of energy and agricultural industry, and are among 
" the moat successful of the inhabitants, whether in the pro- 
" fessions, in business, trade, or agriculture, and that among 
" my fellow-countrymen I have always found the most hearty 
" loyalty to our beloved Queen, and an attitude of warm friend- 
" ship towards her Majesty's representativa" 

Dr. Selwyn, the deceased Bishop of Lichfield, formerly of 
New Zealand, might be imagined looking over the shoulders of 
the Cowper Commissioners when they were drafting their Report. 
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In his speecli on the second reading of Mr. Gladstone'B Irish 1 
Church Bill, in the House of Lords, twenty years ago, that j 
eminent ecclesiastic said : — 

" In New ZeaJand, Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen live 
" together upon the heat terms. The qualities of each partionlar 
" class become blended with each other to the improvement of 
" alL No dissension as to tenant right can arise, because every 
" tenant has the right of puicbasiug the land he holds at a fixed 
" price. Under these circumstances the tenants, instead of 
" being lazy and drunken, strain every nerve in order to save 
" the money which will enable them, to become the proprietors 
" of the land they occupy. In this way it happens that the 
" most irregular people of the Irish race become steady and 
" industrious, acquiring property, and losing all their wandering 
" habits, until it becomes almost impossible to distinguish be- 
" twcen the comparative value of the character of Irish and 
" Scotch elements. Of their loyalty to the Crown, I can speak 
" from my own observation, for the only regiment that is em- 
" ployed in keeping order in New Zealand is her Majesty's 
" Royal Irish." 

"With reference to the more strictly commercial aspects of the 
Irish industrial question, there are two witnesses who furnish 
some interesting facts. Mr. J. T. Brunner, M.P. for Northwich, 
is the head of a very extensive manufacturing conceni in Cheshire. 
In 1888 he wrote to the Manckeder Quardian aa follows, when 
correcting a misinterpretation which was put upon a sentence 
in a recent speech of his : — ■ 

" The people of Ireland are very honest people, and few men 
" know it better than I, for I have been concerned in selling to 
" them for twenty-six years, and the bad debts during that time 
" on that business amount to le?s than a tenth part of a farthing 
" in the pound. It is one of my arguments in favour of Home 
" Rule that the Irish people are so honest. Let them have 
" freedom, and they will not rob anybody. For the rest I shall 
" not cease to protest against landlords robbing their tenants' 
■ " creditors, as well as their tenants, either in Ireland or in Great 
" Britain, until the iniquitous landlord-made law is amended in 
" all the three kingdoms." 
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Again, MeasTs. Seoneti Qiothers, of Black friars, London, 
wrote to the Star of the aand of January 1888, as follows : — 
" We have latelj heard and read that eniplo)'ers in London 
and elsewhere have detided, either from political or religious 
causes, not to employ Irish labour. We wish to bring to 
youE notice a few facts on behalf of the Irish working class. 
For over a century our firm has employed from 300 to 400 
workpeople, 95 per cent, of whom are of pure Irish extraction. 
During ail our experience we have never had any cause for 
complaint. We have never had a case of theft, an occasion to 
call a constable into our factory, or a case of insubordination 
where we might have had to trouble a magistrate. We have 
always found the Iri^h obedient, industrious, and kindly 
disposed towards their fellow- workpeople when in trouble." 

Lord Dufferin, ex-Go vemor-General of India, in his Irish 
Emigration, states that between 1848 and 1864 the Irish 
emigrants in America — " to their immortal honour, within 
" seventeen years after their departure, had sent back to 
"Ireland upwards of ;^ 13, 000,000." And Serjeant Heron, 
Q.C., in 1862, in a paper read before the Statistical Society of 
Dublin, said : — 

"A sum equal to one-fourteenth of the rental of Ireland is 
" annually received from foreign charitable persons [American 
Irish], ... In 1852 Ireland received a lai^or sum in charity 
from America than was realised by the prolite of the trade of 
exporting horned cattle to England." 

So that the Irish not only work and grow wealthy in the 
nited States and the Colonies, but they earn and lay by 
enough to enable them to send home annually large sums to 
their ijarents and friends left behind in Ireland. Indeed we 
have no record of any other people exhibiting such manifest 
proofs of industry and filial affection at one and the same time. 
The late Mr. W. E. Forster, speaking in the House of Commons, 
August 13, 18S0, when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the following observations in regard to this characteristic, 
, are well worth reproducing here : — 
There waa one point in vhich the Inah kbouieia or email 
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" tenants compared favourably with the English labourers. 
" some o£ their actions were brought before us in a way that 
" tried our patience and made us indignant, it was well to 
" recollect the way in which Irish labourers helped their neigh- 
" hours and the members of their own families. The enormous 
" sums lately sent over from Irishmen in America to their 
" families were a wonderful tribnt* to the Irish character. 
"And when the Irish lahourera came to England to earn the 
" wages with which they paid their rent, it would bo difGcuit 
" to find English labourers in similar circnnistances who would 
" send home their money without leaving a considerable portion 
" of it in the public-houses of the district." 

Even in times of distress, when the exiled Irish in' America 
send over large sums to their friends at home, most of it goes 
into the landlords' pockets to pay the rent Indeed, the latter 
fact is BO much a matter of public notoriety that a well-known 
philanthropist, Mr. Vare Foster, made a public appeal for funds 
for emigration purposes, in a letter addressed to the Times, 
oa the 4th of October 1886, in which the following significant 
paeeage occurs : — 

" Though Irish landlords have suffered great diminution of 
" income, I feel justified in making a special appeal to them, 
" because a large portion of the rents of their poorer tenants is 
"usually paid by means of remittances from America; these 
" remittances being generally sent home by Irish girls for that 
" purpose." 

Sir Charles Lyell, in his Second Visit to the United States, 
vol. i, {1849), ^*y^ ''^' ^^^ '^^'^ American capitalists : — 

" Speak with kindness of the Irish, saying they are most 
" willing to work hard, keep their temperance vows, and, in spito 
" of the considerable sums drawn from them by the Catholio 
" priests [their church not being there endowed by the State], are 
" putting largely out of their earnings into the savings banks. 
" It is also agreed that they are most generous to their poor 
" relations in Ireland, remitting money to them annually, and 
" sometimes enough to enable them to pay their passage i 
" the Atlantic." 
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Essays (iSSi), from the pen of Mr. C. It Fisher, the followmg 
passage appropriate to the subject occurs ; — 

" In America, industry and hard work, when directed to the 
" cultivation o£ land, ofier greater rewards than in Ireland ; and 
" this fact appears to have a marked effect upon many an Irish 
" emifp-ant. ... I could point to many instances in the State 
"of Vermont, and in others, where a comparatively ignorant 
"and penniless Irish emigrant had, almost immediately after 
" arrival, arranged for the purchase, on time, of a lot of land ; 
" then worked as a labourer until he had got together a few 
"dollars to purchase implements, seed, and a little food; the 
" latter in tlie shape of a barrel of flour, some salt pork, tea, &c., 
" forming sutficient for one season ; and who had, without any 
" other aid, managed to struggle on until a succession of harvests 
*' found him a rich man in comparison with hia former con- 
" dition. ... I believe it to be the first great ambition of every 
" Irish emigrant to become the owner of real estate." 

Lastly, the late Rev. Henry "Ward Eeecher, another com- 
petent witness, having, in October 1886, been asked at an 
interview by a press representative ia London — " Do you find 
"the Irish in America to make good citizensi" — he tepHed: — 
" They do, indeed, after they have been taught, make most 
useful citizens, and have a very large share in the government 
of the country. They are judges, and are distinguished in all 
professions and businesses. They are most industrious, hard- 
working, and thrifty, and they have rendered good service 
to the State. I addressed a meeting where there were 600 
Irishmen celebrating St Patrick's Day, not one of whom had 
come out to America with money, and yet they were all men 
who had amassed large fortunes by their own energy and 
industry. The Irish in New York invest their savings first 
in one brick house and then in another. In some districts," 
he added, " the school boards have passed out of the hands of 
" ihe old Yankee farmers into the hands of the Irish labourers ; 
and they have better schools now than when the stingy old 
farmers had the care of them." 

It may be said, in conclusion, that the testimony in favouc of 
the indefatigable industry of the Irish people might be estended 
almost indefinitely, if there cxbted any occasion to trouble the 
ith further proofs on the subject. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

LAND TENURE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND^ 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

"TliB diffeci 
"drawn a vec 
Irdand, 

HabdLT anything belonging to tlie Iri^h. agrarian question ia so 
little understood in England and Scotland as the precise nature 
of the relations of the landlord with the tenant. We often 
hear, for instance, of outrages heing committed on persons who 
take land from which others haye been evicted ; and it J8 
natural that Englishmen, seeing that similar effacta do not 
follow from similar causes in this country, should be inclined 
to consider a case clearly made out against the Irish. In fact, 
you will often hear even persons of education ask dogmatically 
why the Irishman does not at once surrender bis bouse on find- 
ing himself unable to pay his rent, just as a London citizen 
does, without imposing upon the landlord the necessity of 
battering down or setting fire to the premises. B^ow such 
inferences as these are wholly and altogether wrong — fundar 
mentally wrong — as the following authorities will clearly 
show. 

One of the main elements of the tenant's case in Ireland, ona 
of the things which distinguish bis case from that of the tenant 
in England, and one of the considerations that compelled the 
framers of the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 virtually to con- 
stitute him a part owner with the landlord, is the fact that, aa a 
rule, he alone has made Hie improvements on the land. More- 
over, it is he, the tenant, who has built the house. The Devon 
Parliamentary Commission of 1845, in the second volume of 
70 
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their Digest, explain this difference in the tenure of land in 
Great Britain and Ireland aa follows : — 

" It is well known that in England and Scotland, hefore a 
landlord offers a farm for letting, he finds it necessary to pro- 
vide a suitable farm-bouHe, with necessary farm-buildings, for 
the proper management of the farm. He puts the gates and 
fences into good order, and fae takes upon himself a great part 
of the bnrden of keeping the buildings in repair during the 
term ; and the rent is fixed with reference to this state of 
things. Such, at least, is generally the case, although special 
contracts may occasionally be made, varying the arrangement 
between landlord and tenant. In Ireland the case is wholly 
different. ... In most cases [there] whatever is done in the 
way of building or fencing is done by the tenant ; and, in 
the ordinary language o£ the country, dwelling-houses, fami- 
huildingB, and even the making of fences, are described by 
the general word ' improvements,' which is thus employed to 
denote the necessary adjuncts, without which, in England or 
in Scotland, no tenant would be found to rent it," 

There have also been Royal Commissions of Inquiry into the 
Irish Land Question during the present decade. One of these, 
the EessboroTigh Commission, reported, by a majority of its 
members, as follows : — 

" It is not denied by any one that in Ireland it has been the 
general rule for tenants to do more, at all events, than the 
mere agricultural operations necessary to insure them euch 
a profit as could be realised within the time which constituted 
the legal terra of their tenancies; and this of itself is enough 
to establish in their favour a presumption that they were 
morally entitled to a larger interest in their holdings than was 
ever recognised by law." 

And Mr. Kavanagh, ex-Tory M.P. for Carlow, who may be 
fairly considered the representative on the Commission of the 
Irish landlords, was even more explicit. He wrote in a separate 
report : — 

" The assertion, which is, I believe, a fact, that on the majority 
" of holdings, the improvements, if such they can be called, if 
"pot altogether, have been chiefly made by the tenants." 
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The Duke of Eichmond's Commissioa reported in 1881 

" It seems to be generally admitted that the most conspicuoua 
" dJEference hetween the relations of landlord and tenant as they 
" exist in Ireland, and in England and Scotland, is the extent 
" to which in Ireland houses are erected, and improvements a. 
" made by the tenant, and not by the landlord." 

Again, Lord Carlingford, formerly ChiEf-Seefetary for Ireland, 
■who drew np the minority report of that Commission, wrote of: — 

" A country like Ireland, where the dwelling-housoH, farm- 
" buildings, and other elements of a farm, including often the 
" reclamation from the waste of the cultivated laud itself, have | 
" been, and must, in our opinion, continue to be, lor the moat | 
"part, the work of the 



It may be added that Section V. of the Land Act of 1870 
declares the presumption to be that all improvements, except as 
therein provided, have been made by the tenant, bo that the 
legislature has already, in fact, admitted the justice of the 
tenants' contention on this most important and material point, 
Jdrther, the Act of 18S1 incontestahly puts the tenant in tha 
position of part owner of his farm upon the same grounds. And 
although most persons would consider the foregoing authorities 
sufficient to establish the fact of there being a fundamental 
difference in the systems of land tenure in England and Ireland, 
one or two individual opinions of competent persons may not 
prove aa unwelcome addition on the subject. For instance, 
there was an Irish Tory Chief Justice, Baron Peanefather, 
who, in his charge to a jury in an ejectment case, Hilary Term, 
1843, observed: — 

" The ■whole code relating to landlord and tenant in this 
" country [Ireland] was framed with a view to the interests of 
" the landlords alone, to enforce the payment of rent by the 
" tenants. The interests of the tenants never entered into tha 
" contemplation of the legislature. . . . The legislation on this 
" subject is a progressive code, giving in each successive act 
" additional remedies to the landlord." 

There was a speech made in 1869 by Lord Clarendon, who 
held the position of Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland throughout tha 
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nibled insurrectionary period o£ 1S4S, which ia highly inatnic- 
tive ; not so much for what it says — though this ia important 
enough — as for what it omits to aay. Speaking at the West 
Herts Agricultural Society's meeting on the 27th of September 
in that year, he said, according to a Tivws report of his speech : — 
" I h w til h f ildr J, pra tical men, and I 

" wo Id h y tl m h p t f h were to take a 
"farm t 11 h 1 h 1 dl d d 1 and never in- 

" tend d t d jth th pp that he were to build 

"npthtf 1 dh td ected fences on 

"and dra d t d w th t d t t a six months' 
"not by th 1 dl rd wh t k t h m If the whole benefit 
" of th te t lab d p d t re — I ask if there could 

" be 1 -^ t 1 th CO t J these meetings 

" that re w b b Id d m th p to condemn the 

" felonious act of such a landlord as that ! " 

Now this ia all very good, coming from Lord Clarendon — 
excellent in fact But pray listen to the following comment 
upon it by a gentleman specially employed by the Times to 
report upon the Irish land question in the same year — Mr. 
O'Connor Morris, now a Chairman of Quarter Sessions in 
Ireland ; — 

" A distinguished minister," Mr. Morris observes, in his 
Letters, "has lately branded such acta with a remarkable 
"epithet, and has asked, What is to be said of those who 
commit them 1 Lord Clarendon must excuse me for saying, 
whatever may be thought of this matter, this spoliation was 
in no sense 'felonious,' Law enabled that landlord to evict 
tliat tenant ; law armed the sheriff with the writ of execu- 
tion; law possibly was found to send the police to assist at 
that scene of righteous justice ; law warranted that equitable 
confiscation ; law looked on while that broken man was 
expatriated after a sanctioned robbery. It is putting the 
question on a wrong issue to lay the blame on any individual 
person ; it is the law, in this instance, that connived at 
felony," 

Lord Clarendon was a distinguished man, and doubtless was 

trying to discharge his duty, when in Ireland, to the best of 

^lia abihty. Even in the midst of the great famine, Parliament 

luld do nothing towards ameadinij the laws which had 
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created it. Once more patriotic men loudly and indignantly 
raiaed their voices in Ireland to denounce siich Bjsteraatic mia- 
govemment. Lord Clarendon, then Lord-Lieutenant (1847-52), 
liaving no moral resources in the country upon which he could 
rely, was driven to the humiliating expedient, afterwards exposed 
by a trial in which he was virtually the defendant, of sub- 
orning one or two Dublin newspapers for the purpose of stigma- 
tising those men as treason-mongers. They were all men of 
high character, some of them members of Parliament, who 
strove by constitutional and afterwards by unconstitutional 
means — when the constitution was, as it is now, suspended — 
to overthrow, iriter alia, this very system of legalised robbery 
of the poor peasants. Juries were shamelessly packed with 
their avowed enemies, to the ruthless exclusion of every man, 
Catholic and Protestant, who was suspected of harbouring 
within his bosom the faintest national spirit ; so as to ensnro 
convictions involving the penalty of death. All the ofSciala of 
the Crown, together with the judges, were notorious partizana, 
whose conduct had probably been arraigned in Parliament more 
than once. In the case of the trial of O'Connell and his fellow- 
prisoners only a few years before (1844), Lord John Russell 
openly impugned, in Parliament, the constitution of the jury, and 
referred to the evidence of the Irish Master of the Eolis befor» 
the House of Lords, wherein it was stated, aa the result of many 
years' experience, that it was the general practice of the Crown 
in criminal cases, aa it I'a dill, to set aside all Catholics and all 
Liberal Protestants, including even Quakers, from the Irish jurj- 
boi. Bat this was only when he. Lord John, was in opposition. 
He is now, in 1848-9, Prime Minister, which makes all the dif- 
ference. Well might each one of those unhappy Irish prisoner^ 
in the circumstances exclaim, in the pathetic words of Algemott 
Sidney, spoken from the dock, when he protested against tba 
judgment of the infamous Jefferics : — " My Lord, I humbly 
" conceive I have had no trial. I was to be tried by my country. 
" I did not find my country in the jury that tried me," 

And in this manner it was that the voice of humanity wa? 
once more stifled in Ireland, 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



IS THERE FREEDOM OF CONTRACT BETWEEN 
LANDLORD AND TENANT IN IRELAND? 

"TbiB bond doth give thee here no jot oE blood." 

— Merchant of Vmke, iv. I. 

Many well-disposed persons have been misled by Lord Salis- 
bury's reckless dictum — " Take your choice ; you have freedom 
" of contract ; pay or go," To accuse the Prime Minister of 
deliberate misstatement would be highly unbecoming, and yet 
to charge him with ignorance would be offering one in his posi- 
tioQ almost as great an insult. But aU the samo it is impossible 
to avoid sayiug that hia assertion ia founded upon fiction, 
without a single element of truth to support it. Here is the 
proof, taken from the report addressed to Parliament by a recent 
Royal Commission, of which a great Irish proprietor, Lord 
Bessborough, was chairman : — 

" We grant that it would be inexpedient to interfere with 
" freedom of contract between landlord and tenant, if freedom 
" oi contract really existed ; but freedom of contract, in the case 
" of the majority of Irish tenants, large and small, does not 
"really exist." 

Although, perhaps, not all public speakers and writera are 
conscious of it, as a matter of fact there ia a great deal of cant 
in the too common preaching of the sacredneas of what is termed 
"contract" in laud, and the necessity of maintaining it in 
Ireland. Speaking generally, there ia really no such thing 
known in Ireland as freedom of contract in land, and conse- 
quently no such thing as a real contract between the great 
m^ority of Irish tenants and their landlords. The fact has 
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been, expressly acknowledged ia the reporta of recent Royal 
Commbsioss, having the most notable English and Irish land- 
owners amongst thcii members. Take this additional declara- 
tion of the Eessborough Commission as an example : — 

""Whea the rent is raised the tenant must, as a rule, submit. 
The evidence shows that under a system of gradual small in- 
creases of rent tenants have submitted lon;^ past the point at 
which they consider themselves to be unfairly rented. . . . 
Not to come to terms with his landlord means for him (the 
tenant) to leave his home, to leave his employment, to forfeit 
the inheritance of his fathers, and, to some extent, the invest- 
ment of his toil, and to eink at once to a lower plane of 
physical comfort and social rank. It is no matter to him of 
the cbafier of the market, but almost of life and death. The 
farmer bargains with his landlord under sentence of losing 
his living, if the bargain goes off." 

Again, there ia a statement of X/)rd Carlingford in his 
Bupplementary report as a member of the Richmond Koyal 
Commission, appointed by a Tory Government ; — 

" We believe," he said, " that even the large farmers are 
"sometimes constrained to submit to very onerous and dia- 
" couraging conditions, increasing the rent unduly, or contract- 
"ing them out of the Land Act; while the smaller tenant will 
" endure almost anything, or promise to pay almost any rent 
" demanded, in order to avert or postpone the loss of his hold- 
" ing or home, . . . Without referring to the present deplorable 
" condition of many parts of Ireland, we are convinced that, in 
" ordinary times, freedom of contract cannot be said to exist 
" between the majority of Irish occupying tenants and their 
" landlords." 

A few individual opinions on the Bubject will not bo without 
interest. The Times, of the 7th December 1S42, deals with 
the question of alleged freedom of contract in Ireland thus : — 




" A landlord is i 
" or be ought to do 
" their good as ' ' 
" to hold bis land as 
a forfeitur 



a tradesman ; he stands to his tenantry, 
in loco parentis ; he is there as well for 
; they are not mere contractors with him 
.pital, and pay him the full interest, or 
f are rather ngonts pkced in his hands, 



" and under liis care and protection, for tlie purpose of working 
"tbe land, and whose natural relatiou with liim cannot be 
" determined except by negligence or ill conduct. If tlis land 
'' be treated aa money, and the tenantry as borrowers, people 
"may be sure that the landlord will be an usurer. This is 
" generally true ; but in Ireland the tenant, wbo is thus treated 
" aa though he had been an unfettered party to the original 
" agreement, baa not the sbadow of the character of a voluntary 
" contractor. It is with him either to continue in the quarter 
" of an acre which he occupies or to starve. There is no other 
" alternative. Rackrent may be misery, but ejectment is ruin. 
". . . What has been the result 1 Conspiracy, hatred, revenge, 
" and murder — most cold-blooded, most brutal murder." 

Mr. Nassau Senior, in the second volume of his Journals, 
observes as follows in confirmation of this view : — - 

" The treaty between landlord and tenant [in Ireland] is not 
a calm bargain in which the tenant, having olfered what be 
thinks the land worth to him, cares little wbether his offer 
be accepted or not; it is a struggle bka the stru^le to buy 
bread in a besieged town, or to buy water in an African 
caravan, , . , Tbe landlords are unable or unwilling to expend 
money on their estates. They allow the tenants themaelves 
to make the provision by building and reclaiming land from, 
its original state of bog or heather, or stony field. It is thus 
that many estates have been created; and almost all have 
been enlarged by generation after generation of tenants with- 
out assistance. It was tbe tenants who made the Barony of 
"Farney — originally worth ^^3000— -worth ^£'50,000 a year." 

Mr. Senior might have added, they were very badly used for 
their pains subsequently. Speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1880, in the course of a debate on the Disturbance Bil], 
Mr. "W. E, Forster, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, made the 
following cogent observations on tbe subject : — ■ 

" What is this law of ejectment [in Ireland] 1 It has been 
proved that it ia a special Irish law, giving special powers to 
the Irish landlord, not to recover rent, but to recover land if 
the rent be not paid. We must remember that wo cannot 
always for contract debts seize what we find iu a man's house 
[in England]. You cannot seize inatraments of trade, and, 
to some extent, land is the instrument of these [Irish] people's 
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"trade. And yet those who administer the law [i.e., tha 
" Government] are not allowed to leave the law to itself, bat 
" are to back it with all the force we have at our disposal, when 
" it cannot be denied that in the vast majority of cases the 
" non-payment of rent arises from inability to pay, and that 
"inability arises froni the bad harvests," 

Finally, Professor Thorold Rogers, who should be an autho- 
rity on the subject of contracts, in vol v, of his AgriciUtwe and 
Prices, says :— 

" To enforce contracts is ttudoubtedly the first duty of society 
" and law. But the duty is conditioned by an obligation whicli 
" is frequently lost sight of by interested partisans. The state 
" is not only justified in dstermining, but is bound to deter- 
"mine . . . what contracts it will eQfon3e. Some contracts it 
" declares to be immoral and contrary to public policy. These 
" it not only declines to enforce, but not infreijuently punishes 
" those who presume on attempting to complete such contracts. 
" Others it repudiates or modifies, as complete or partial duress 
"is employed by one of the parties against the other. . . , 
"Between beggary and occupancy there has been no alternative 
" to the Irish cottier and the Highland crofter, and the lond- 
" owner in these unhappy regions has used powers which the 
"eituation gave him mercilessly and to the full. . . . A famine 
" rent is extorted under duress, as is also a rent exalted by the 
" threat of eviction, when the certain loss of the occupier is 
"apparent to him, and of course not a wbit less known to the 
" owner or the agent. It is justice on the part of the state to 
" protect a tenant against so one-sided a contract, and it is ia 
"accordance with the, public policy that the state should intex^ 
"pret contracts for the use of land equitably." 

The English idea of the " sacredness of contract " ia founded 
upon the fallacy, that the systems of land tenure in Eugland 
and Ireland are identical. ~So man of distinction in the threo 
kingdoms, except Lord Salisbury, would pretend belief in such 
identity of tenure. Mr. Gladstone, speaking in Parliament ia 
1870, said: — 

"We cannot name a point in whicli the relations of landlord 
" and tenant in Ireland and in Great Britain are -the same, 
" except only in what may be called the abstract and general 
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CHAPTER X. 

' IS A NOTICE OF EJECTMENT EQUIVALENT TO A 
SENTENCE OF DEATH? 

" If joa cut nvaj the land from beneath the [the Irish peaaant'aj feet 
" his next Btep niuat be into epacs, or, at least, Intu the limbo of beggaTdom. 
' ' To eaeb mull the posaeeslon oE a patch of land becomes absalatelj oecea- 
"eary to eiiBtenoe." — LOBD DUFFEBIN. 

Let ua now obserye what representative EngliahniBn, statesmen 
and publicists, have said of Irish evictions effected under tUe 
ciroumstancea described in the House of Commons, on the 
22nd of May 1882, by Sir George Trevelyan, at that time 
Chief Secretary for Ireland : — 

" Every day the Government geta reports of evictiona," ha 
said, " and whenever these evictions are of tenants who can 
" pay their rents and will not, the Government ia very carefully 
" informed by their officers. That ia not the case with all 
" evictions ; and at this moment, in one part of the country, 
" men are being turned out of their housea, actually by batta- 
" lions, who are no more able to pay the arrears of these bad 
" years than they are able to pay the national debt. ... In 
"three days 150 families, numbering 750 persons, were turned 
" out in one district alone. At the headquarters of the Union, 
" though only one member of each family attended to ask for 
" asaiatance, there was nbsolutely a crowd at the door of the 
" workhouse. It was not the case that these poor people 
" belonged to the clasa of extravagant tenants. They were not 
" whisk y-dtinkera ; they were not in terror of the Land League, 
" One man who owed ;^8 borrowed it on the promise of repay- 
" ment in six months with ^4 of addition — a rate of interest 
'' which hon. members could easily calculate — that he might live 
" in his home. The cost of the process of eviction amounted 
" to ^3, I -jB. 6d. I am told that in this district there are 
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" thousands in this position — people who have heen beggared for 
" years, people who have been utterly unable to hold up their 
"heads since those bad years, and whose only resource from 
" expulsion from their homes is the village money-lender." 



In 1834 Mr, Poallet-S crops, M.P. for Stroud, i 
pubhc letter to Lord Melbourne, then Prime Minister, from 
which the following brief but pregnant extract is taken, A 
loiter passage from the same important public document will 
be found at page 110 ;— 

"If the peasant and hia family are ejected (by the cheap 
" and summary process which landlord-made law provides) from 
" their cabin, which sheltered him from his birth, and hia 
" fathers before him- — what reiaaina J Se mmt die ! The law, 
" at least, says so. The law allows him no other alternative." 

Thornton, in his Plea for Peasami Proprietors, observes : — 

"The outrages by which life and property are endangered in 
" Ireland, result naturally from the wretchedness and despera- 
" tion of the people. The law is disobeyed because to the 
" multitudes, who have nothing to lose, it affords no protection, 
" while it withholds from them everything they covets Self- 
" preservation is the first law of nature, and they who cannot 
" keep their lives by any other means, must fight for them, 
" To an Irish cottier a writ of ejectment is equivalent to a 
" sentence of starvation, and he not unnaturally endeavours to 
" retain possession of his land by sending a bullet through the 
" head of every competitor. It is the fear of destitution that 
" goads him on to crime." 

Doubleilay, in the second volume of bis Life of Sir Rohert 
Fed, appears to be in complete agreement with Thoruton. 
He says ; — 

"Where ejectment for non-payment of rent from hia little 
" holding is all but equivalent to a sentence of death, by slow' 
" starvation, upon a man and his family, men placed in a 
" position so dreadful, acting upon the law of nature, which 
" places self-preservation first in the list of motives, will escape 
" the ejectment by murdering the agent," 
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A SENTENCE OF DEATH. 



In the TimsB o£ the 30th of May 1850, there appeared a 
leading article, in the course of which the equivalent of a 
notice of ejectment is set forth in no measured language as 
follows : — 

"By hia liol Jing the peasant lives; his potato plot maintains him 
■ and his family — wretchedly indeed ; but miserable as the pit- 
tance ia on which he lives, it is derived from his holding. To 
that holding he clioga with desperate tenacity, and lest he should 
be evicted, he will promise anything. The unfortunate man can 
find no farmer near in want of hands and ready to give wages. 
The grave or the workhouse is now his only alternative. . . . 
The judgment of eviction to q tenantry of this description is, 
in many cases, a judgment of death. For the proprietorial 
acts, which lead to such extensive suffering [as that now 
existing in Donegal and elsewhere in Ireland], the law hae 
provided no punishment, and even the voice of Society is 
mute. . . . Can we wonder at the wild torrent of vengeance 
and of hate which bears away before it all thoughts of duty 
and obedience ? — ought we to be startled if before it lie 
prostrate all fear of doing evil, all thoughts of the terrible 
future, and the consequence that must inevitably follow the 
breach of that law which bids U3 do no murder ! " 

And the Times thus extenuates and excuses the homicidal 
madness of the Irish peasant in his desperation and despair : — 

"■What, we ask, are likely to be the feelings of a man cast 
" into the road, with his wife and wailing children around him, 
" without shelter, without food, without hope t Burning in- 
" dignation is in his heart — ignorant, and mad with desperate 
"recklessness, he turns in his anger on the direct instrument 
" of his misery. Revenge weaves for itself a fatal web of 
" sophistry, and eagerly listens to any suggestion which gives 
" to the gratification of its passion and hate the character of the 
"wild justice which was long since declared to be the slave's 
" sole protection." 

It is not a little surprising, then, to find the Times ot the 25th 
oi February last founding an envenomed attack, the second of the 
kind within a few weeks, on Mr. Gladstone, on the assumption 
that he is the author of the remarkable saying in regard to the 
consequences of Irish evictions which is really the property of 
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the Times itself. There were cireumstancoa whidi rendered 
those attacks peculinrly discreditable to that journal at the 
moment, which cannot be further alluded to hero. The right 
honourable gentleman was rudely assailed as though ho had been 
guilty of some criminal recklessness of speech in Parliament; 
and when he repudiates the charge, the Times plainly insincatea 
that the speech was uttered all the same, and afterwards garbled 
for pubhcation in Hansard.' If the reader will compare what 
Mr, Gladstone really said (see noit page), as he is reported in 
ITansard, with the Times' own utterance on the subject, which 
we have just read, it wi!l be seen at once that it is the latter 
that has used the stronger language of the two, "Where Mr. 
Gladstone uses the word " starvation," the Times uses the word 
" death ;" and we know that a man may be suffering from star- 
vation while he is still alive. Meanwhile, here is the comment 
of the Times, which is a curiosity under the cireumatances ; — 

" Mr. Gladstone — it will be observed, we think, with general 
" surprise — declares that he has never said, ' in solemn or in 
" any other tones, that an eviction is a seutence of death.' The 
" statement thus repudiated has been quoted hundreds of times' 
" in the press and on the platform, and is, indeed, a common- 
" place rhetoric with Mr. Gladstone's followers and allies, but 
" here again we are ready to do Mr, Gladstone complete justice.- 
""We have found iu Hausard the original phrase, and, for a 
"good many reasons, it is worth giving in fulL 'And this 
" eviction,' said Mr. Gladstone in the debate on the Disturbance 
"Bill in 1880, speaking of an eviction, as he explained, foe 
" non-payment of rent, ' it is no exaggeration to say, in a country 
" where the agricultural pursuit is the only pursuit, and where 
ls of the payment of rent are entirely destroyed for 
" the time by the visitation of Providence, that the poor occupier 
" may, in these circumstances, regard the sentence of eviction as 
ing for him very near to a sentence of starvation,' Tho. 
go as it stands is not quite grammatical, but is intelligible 
;b, and it conveys to the ordinary mind the impressioa 
" that from the tenant's point of view an eviction is equivalent 
" to a sentence of a peculiar and most painful form of death, 
" . , . We may add that Mr. T, P. O'Connor in his work oa 
"Tlie Pamell Movement, xeieTS admiringly to this 'famous 
" doctrine,' stated in its bluntest form, and quotes the passage- 
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I-*' from Hansard; but, in reliance, no doubt, on bia recollection 
" of what he heaid himself in the House of Commons, alters the 
" last word from ' starvation ' to ' death.' Other reports confirm 
" this reading, which, howeyer, ia quite unimportant. "We think 
e may leave to our readers to decide for themselves whether 
f*Mr. Gladstone spoke ' in solemn tones ' or not," 

If Mr. Gladstone had really said so there would be nothing 

■ surprising in the saying, which has been uttered by several 
persons of more or leas eminence from time to time, as will be 
seen from a perusal of the present chapter. Meanwhile there 
has been a singular lapse of memory on the part of the Times. 
Here ia what Mr, Gladstone felt himself constrained to say in 
April 1S70, on the occasion of his introducing his first Land 
Bill in Parliament^" "We have made ejectments cheap and 

, and notices to quit have descended upon the Irish 
m ** people like snow-flakes." Ten years afterwards, in tlie debate 
a Mr. W. K Forster's Compensation for Disturbance EOl, he 
f qoke as follows : — 

" In the failure of the crops, crowned by the year 1879, the 
Wftct of God had replaced the Irish occupier in the condition in 
." which he stood before the Land Act. Beoanso what had ha 
[' " to contemplate 1 He had to contemplate eviction for his non- 
" payment of rent: and as a consequence of eviction, starva- 
" tion. And ... it is no exaggeration to say, in a country 
P where the agricultural pursuit is the only pursuit, and where 
f*the means of the payment of rent are entirely destroyed for a 
(•time by the visitation of Providence, that the poor occupier 
emay under these circumstances regard a sentence of eviction 
^ as coming, for him, very near to a sentence of starvation." 

Distinguishing between the two classes of outrages — those of 

■ 4he tenant and those of the landlord — Mr. Gladstone, speaking 
in the House of Commons, on May 24, i88z, also said ; — 

" Eviction is the exercise of a legal right which may be to 
'' the prejudice of your neighbour, which may involve tlio highest 
" responsibility, nay, even deep moral guilt There may be 
*' outrages which — all things considered, the persons and the 
•'facts — -may be less guilty in the sight of God than evictions." 

Mr, Froude has expressed himself in regard to crime in much 
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the same spirit, and apportions the 'guilt in a like independent 

" Unjust laws provoke and compel resistance. Violence 
" follows, and crime and guUt ; but the guilt, when the account 
" is made up, does not lie entirely with the poor wretch who ia 
" called the criminal." 

Mr. J. H. Tuke's testimony, in his DoTiegal and Coraiaughi in 
1880, is similar to that of Lord Duflbrin : — 

" Take away from the tenant his little holding, and nothing 
" ia left to him hut the workhouse, . , , which ia simply nnen- 
" durable to an Irish peasant. Except in some of the towns 
" there is not even an unoccupied house which a maa could 
" hire if he obtained work apart from his holding. Hence the 
" tenacity with which the holding is retained and defended. 
" They [the peasants] are like shipwrecked sailors on a plank 
" in the ocean ; deprive them of the few inches by which they 
" ' hold on,' and you deprive them of life. Deprive an Irish- 
" man of the few feet of land by which he ' holds on,' and you 
" deprive him of all that makes life possible." 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of this kind irom 
the writings and speeches of English public men, past and 
present, but the CKigencies of space require tliat even a subject 
so urgent for discussion should be kept within moderate bounds. 
It will be observed that Mr. Tuko speaks of the workhouse as 
being " unendurable " to the Irish peasant. Mr. Godkin, a 
distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, at one time editor of 
the Londonderry Standard, is more outspoken than Mr. Tuke. 
Speaking of the process of eviction, and its consequences, ha 
wrote as follows, in the course of a published letter inviting a 
tenant-right deputation to the maiden city in 1850; — 

" I declare before heaven my firm conviction that it would 
*' be more humane and merciful in the law, when the levelling 
" brigade goes forward to destroy a village, to pull down houses 
" over the heads of famihes — the frantic mother instinctively 
" clinging to the roof-tree as for life — I declare solemnly that I 
" think it would be more merciful to order out the police, to 
" make them surround the village, and slioot dead on the spot 
" every one of the men, women, and children, than doom them 
" to the moral death and physical degradation of those pest- 
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" houses — the overcrowded and disorderly poorhousea of Ire- 
" land." 

Nowhere in the world are -women bo pure as in Ireland. 
But nowhere are they more to be pitied when they lose their 
virtue. The family considers itaelf irrotrievahly disgraced, and 
casts them out utterly. No matter what may be their repent- 
ance, there is for them no forgiveness at home. There, at least, 
it may be truly said : — 

' Every woe a tear may claim 
L^tcept aa erring sieter's Bhome," 

la it Burpneing that the evicted Irish peasant, reduced to the 
alternative of the workhouse, should occasionally he driven to 
fury bj amiety for his innocent children under the circum- 
stance') Wh) IS there, reduced to so pitiable a plight, with a 
knowledge of the too probable fate that is in store for some, at 
least, amongst these little ones, that could resist dark imaginings 1 
He must be a stoic, not an ordinary mortal, to struggle against 
them successfully. 

The Irish are by nature, perhaps, the cleverest race in Europe. 
But there is an illogical side to their character, as regards the 
way in which they resist tyranny and oppression. It was one of 
those idiosyncrasies which sorely puzded the acute mind of Lord 
Melbourne, on his first arrival in Irelund as Chief Secretary, 
in 1827. He readily understood whence arose the anarchic 
sympathy with agrarian outrage which was not shown towards 
ordinary crime there. But ho was constantly asking with 
an unsatisfied curiosity, notwithstanding, foe the details of 
cases illustrating the internecine war which raged in those 
days between the many and the few. His biographer, Mr. 
M'CuUagh Torrens, M.P., tells, in the first volume of his 
Memoirs, how, soon after his arrival in Dublio, a private dinner 
party was specially got up foe his enlightenment on the subject. 
Several instances were related to him in the course of the even- 
ing of lawless vengeance dealt out by the infuriated peasantry 
on men little above their own rank in life, such as bailiffs, 
process-servers, tithe collectors, and small proprietors themselves 
a were probably holding minor agencies for rent coUectingV 
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The patience of the new Secretary iraa at length exhausted.' 
What followed must have set the plates and glasses clattering 
on the board. " Arid wliy," he suddenly asked, " don't ther/ go 
" at the big ones I " It was meekly explained to him that absen- 
teeism accounted for the " illogicality " in some measure, and Sir 
Philip Cramptoa, who was one of the party, mentioned the case 
of a well-knowa Tipperaty landlord who was tommoaly called the 
"woodcock," because he was so hard to hit; to prove, as he said, 
that there was no special tenderness shown to rank or fortune, 
"But the significance of the question," observes Mr. ToTrene, 
" and the tone in which it was put were not to he forgotten," 

Afterwards, the same eminent statesman. Lord Melbourne — - ■ 
the future, long continued, Prime Minister of England, thfl | 
friend and trusted counsellor of our present gracious sovereign- 
in a letter which will also be found in the first volume of tha I 
same Memoirs, gave utterance to a judgment on one victim oi J 
assassination amongst the Irish landlords, which, unhappily, I 
it cannot be denied, might stand for many of hia class during j 
the present century, more particularly in periods of distreei i 
since i8is :- 

" If one-half of what is told me of him bo true," Lord Mel- 
bourne said, "and it comes from many different quarters — if ho 
" had had forty thousand lives, there could have been no wonder 
" if they had all been taken." 

The Irish priests tell their people that they should obey tha I 
laws of man, however iniquitous, rather than shed one drop I 
of human blood ; and this also was the dictum of O'ConnelL I 
Otherwise, the emergency man and hia battering-iam, Mn-I 
Balfour and his Eemovables — cam muUis aliis quce nuTic prO'M 
scribere longum est — would speedily disappear from Ireland, atr 1 
did the Irish toads when they were frowned upon by St. f 
Patrick ; for, as Mr. Bright once forcibly exptessed it — speakii^ j 
h3^othetically of the Irish landlords in like case— they would J 
be obliged to flee the country " like red shanks." But whilB j 
the Irish priests coneeivB this extreme view of the precepts \ 
of the Gospel, English representative men will be found to f 
maintain that the law of self-preset vatioa comes from God's r 
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haad ; and eminent foreign jurists like Giotius have defined 
this law of nature, the "Dictate of Reason." Nor are our 
Scotch friends at variance with their English and Continental 
neighbours on the question. Take the following from the 
Digest 0/ the Lats 0/ Scotland (Mth edition, 1S54), hy Alexander 
Macallan, Advocate, as an example ; — 

" ^\Tiat the Law of Nature has commanded, cannot be for- 
" bidden, or even dispensed with by positive law; and, in like 
" manner, what it prohihita cajinot he commanded, or even 
" permitted by human authority. The Law of Nature being 
" indeed the command of God, to whom all His creatures owe 
" absolute obedience, no earthly lawgiver, who is himself subject 
" to that Law, hath a right of abrogating or controlling it." 

" Starve my wife and children, and see if bayonets will put 
" me down, except by death ! " exclaims Sir Charles Napier, the 
hero ot Scinde, after reproaching the Irish with too tamely 
submitting to the " laws of man." But it is not expedient to 
discuss a delicate topic of this kind in a work intended for 
popular reading. The purpose is rather to expose the hypocrisy 
of those politicians who pretend to believe that Irish peasants 
have been guilty of some abnormal number of crimes through- 
out the agrarian agitation of tho last half century. The Devon 
Commission, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Gladstone, and many 
other high authorities, will be found declaring in these pages 
that the patience of the Irish people, in all the dread circum- 
stances of the present era, is unexampled in history. Their 
patience, indeed, it is often said, has been the cause of their 
ruin, because it is upon this safe foundation that persons like 
lords Hartington and Salisbury construct their so-called " firm 
" and unflinching " policy of exasperation. It is shown in tjiese 
opening chapters that the virtue is one which has not been quite 
BO well understood or practised by Englishmen and Scotchmen 
under oppression, fortunately for themselves ; even when the 
conditions have not been nearly so galling to the oppressed — 
when they have not, for instance, involved questions of life op 
death. And the Irish may yet give point to Macaula/s verse, 
and prove, "in some wild hour, how much the wretched dare." 
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"k bubaroua conotiy and a barbaroiu age. Tbej levolt the conacienceB 
" ol men inBueaced b; feelinga of sjmpatbj for the BuSering poor. The 
" ODvemment . . . maj well take ioto coneideratioD tbe questioD whethai 
"it ia nut time to ilieaociate, by wider legialative Banction, ths actioa 
"of the EieoulivB from the enforcement ol decrees which are heartily 
"coDdemned bj public Beotiment aa groBB violatioas of Enmanity and 
" lUght."— S(aiicfar(i, January i8, 1S87. 

Iw the new edition of Ghaviher^ Encyelopmdia, irliich begau 
publication in 1SS7, there is an article on "British Agricol- 
" ture," which ia very instructive and useful for reference in dis- 
cussiDg the Irish question. For well nigh ten years past it has 
been customary amongst a certain class in this country to speak 
of the agitation for a reduction of rents in Ireland as a vast 
coLspiracy against truth, justice, and honesty. From Lord 
Salisbury himself down to the humblest of his followers, tliis 
has been the constant unvarying cry. Indeed, ILord Sahsbury 
has not been ashamed to speak of the Irish people as pick- 
pockets and connivera at wholesale robbery of the Irish land- 
lords ; never minding the fact that tribunals legally established, 
by Parliament have made sweeping reductions of rent aa a 
matter of equity in Ireland ; showing that the tenants were th« 
robbed, not the robbers. Lord Salisbury is also well aware, aa 
a landed proprietor, that English landlords have voluntarily, as 
might be expected from them, agreed to enormous abatements 
of their rental in this country too, and for the same reason, viz., 
on account of fhe gigantic depreciation in the value of land in 
Great Britain as well as in Ireland 
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can be said on tlie subject in the face o£ these indisputable facts 
is this — if there baa been any conspiracy against truth in the 
matter at all, it certainly has not been organised by the friends 
of the Iriah tenants, either in this country or in Ireland. How 
then are we to account for the unmeasured abuae of the Irish 
people so commonly indulged in by the Prime Minister! One 
is forbidden by respect for his high office from replying to the 
question as it deserves : — 

" Though Great Britain is the greatest mannfacturing and 
" mercantile nation in the world," observes Chambers, "agricul- 
" tare is nevertheless her most important industry. Agriculture 
" has profited greatly by tbe increasing wealth flowing in from 
" other sources. . . . "Witb the increasing prosperity of the 
" industrial classes, prices of farm-produce rose apace, and in 
" the years 1870-73, British agriculture attained to an unpre- 
" cede^ted point of prosperity. Unfortunately this flourishing 
" state of matters was not long lived. Gradually the tide of 
" prosperity receded, and the disastrously wet and sunless year 
"of 1879 completed the wreck of many an industrious farmer. 
" Since then the tendency has been continually downwards, and 
" even yet there is but faint indication of improvement A 
" succession of bad years, with an excess of rain and a deficiency 
" of sunshine, have curtailed the produce of crops, and lessened 
" the store of fertility in the soil. Through increased foreign 
" competition and diminished purchasing power amongst the 
"industrial classes, the price of wheat fell between iSSo and 
" 1886 from 503. to 30s. per quarter, barley from 403. to 258., 
" and oats and other products almost as much in proportion. 
"For a time beet and mutton maintained their value won der- 
" fully, but at last they also gave way. Between 1884 and 
" 1887 beef has fallen from Sos. to 553. per cwt., and the 
" decrease in mutton bas been almost as great. This enormous 
" decline in prices — representing from ^3 to ^5 per acre for 
" wheat, and from ^6 to ^S upon a two-year-old bullock — has 
" dealt a terrible blow upon British farming. Thousands of 
" [EritiHh] farmers, formerly in comfortable circumstances, have 
" been utterly mined, and for the time being a large extent of 
" poor, stiiF, and stubborn land has been thrown out of cultiva- 
" tion ; while a still larger area is being farmed at a loss to the 
" occupiers, and little or no benefit to the owner. This, of 
b-i' course, cannot long continue, and as leases fall out or tenants 
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" snccumb, farms either revert to the proprietors' hands or a 
" let at greatly reduced lents. The depression has fallen most 
'' heavily upon strong clay lands, and in some parts of England 
" land of this kind brings in hardly enougli to pay the tithe, 
"not to speak of any rent to the proprietor; consequently it. 
" lies untenanted and uncated for. It is impossible to accu- 
"rately foreshadow the immediate future of British agricQlture, 
" but it seeraa more than probable that, at anyrate for a coa- 
" Biderablo time to come, farming will be conducted with lesa 
" capital than formerly, and altogether at an easier pace, ivitli 
"a lower level of prices. . . . According to the Income Tax 
"return, the landowners' capital in 1875 amounted to no less 
" than ^1,672, 775,000 — an increase of ;^2 76,375,000 in twenty 
" yeare. Since then the value of landed property has tumbled 
" down headlong ; and it is probably within the mark to say 
" that to-day the capital of the landoivners of the kingdom 
"is lesa than it was in 1875 by 30 per cent.— or say by 
" ;^5 00, 00 0,0 00. In an official return made to the House of 
"Commons for the years 1883-84, the gross annual value of 
" 'land,' as assessed for income-tax in the United Kingdom, is 
" stated at _;^65,44z,ooa This, at twenty-five years' purchase, 
"would amount to ^1,636,050,000; hut there is no doubt that 
" the value of the landowners' property is now very far short of 
" that formidable sum. ... In the Parliamentary Hetnin just 
"referred to for 1883-84, the tenant-farmers' capital is given 
" ^t .^£300,000,000. This is probably above rather than below 
" the mark. The loss in farmers' capital since 1875 can hardly 
"be under j£ioo,ooo,ooo ; and, reckoning the landowners' losa 
" at five times as much, there has been a loss through the a 
" cultural depression of no less than ;£6oo,ooo,ooo — ^a vast 
" sinking of property in the short space of twelve years, far 
" exceeding the increase of the preceding thirty years. . . . All 
" over, the decline in rent has run from 10 to 50 per cent., firat- 
" class farms coming down from 50s. to 308., or even less, and 
"medium land from 30s. 
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The writer might have added the notorious fact, that, in some 
parts of England at least, the landlords have even occasionally 
invited the bankrupt farmers to remain on their farms for two 
or three years free of rent, in the hope of happier times to c( 
on the friendly understanding that they agreed to pay the tasea 
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only, in eases where it was known thera waa no longer a 
question of eking out rent of any kind. Now apply this 
knowledge of ours here before us to the condition of things in 
a wretchedly poor country like Ireland, which is destitute of 
manufacturing industries, for reasons described elsewhere, which 
are, alas ! deeply discreditable to the English Parliament. Mr. 
Thomas Knipe, a member of a recent Koyal Commission on 
Land, quoted the following ofBcial returns in his separate report 
to ParUament, to show the extent of the fall in the value of 
agricultural produce and live stock in recent years in Ireland : — 

" The estimated value of grain and all other crops in Ireland," 
Mr. Knipe observed, " amounted to in the years — 

187J, iSSi. iS85. 

63 millions, 46 millions. 31 millions sterling. 

"Showing a depreciation in value, in the year 1886, of 32 
"millions sterling, as compared with 1875; and 15 mOlions 
" within the last five years alone, or since the last Land Act 
" was passed. The same Official Returns give the value of the 
" live stock in all Ireland for the years — 

1881. 18S6. 

50 millions. 41 millions sterling, 

B^ "It will be seen from the same returns that the combined 
revalues of agricultural produce and live stock for the year of 
" 1886, as compared with the average of the four years 1881— 
" 1884, show a reduction of 23 per cent. 

" The agricultural rent of Ireland as returned by Sir John 
" Ball Greene amounts to about 13 millions sterling. In 1881, 
" therefore, 28 per cent, of the total value (say 46 millions) of 
" agricultural produce was due for rent, and in 1886, when the 
" value had fallen to 31 miUions, rent claimed 43 per cent." 

Putting those English and Irish facte together, it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the continued agrarian agitation to 
bring about a further reduction of Irish rents, in accordance with 
the altered circvimstances of the times, is one perfectly justifi- 
able. English landowners have voluntarily and of their own. 
good will made enormous reductions of rent to meet the neces- 
w titiea of the case. In Ireland, and the Scottish HighlandB, 
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landlords have resisted every attempt to persuade them to 
adopt a similar course, until at length Parliament was com- 
pelled to interfere in behalf of the tenants. Yet in spite of 
such powerful interference even, the Irish landlords have con- 
trived in many instances to evict the tenants mercilessly for 
failing to continue payment on the scale of the old rents. 

Many of our leading journals are strangely in error in direct- 
ing their indignation wholly against Lord Clanricarde, being 
ignorant apparently that even greater sinners against the canons 
of humanity are to be found amongst the evicting landlord 
forces scattered throughout Ireland. One of these, the Marquis 
of Sligo, has probably evicted more human beings than any 
man of his class, living or dead. In the parish of Aughagower, 
in the county of Mayo, a Captain Houston, a tenant of his, 
occupied some years ago a territory of two hundred square 
miles, out of which every living soul, except a few herds, are 
said to have been remorselessly banished by this landlord. In 
another parish, that of Louisburgh, scores of once comfortable 
townlands have been literally cleared in like manner by the 
agency of Lord Sligo, and Lord Lucan, another exterminating 
absentee landlord, lately deceased — a parish which had a popu- 
lation of 2,200 families, that is more than 10, coo souls, in 1846, 
according to Lavelle's Irish Landlord. Lord Sligo succeeded to 
the title and estates in 1845, is a typical absentee, and the 
possessor of an annual rental valued at ;^2o,497 by Govern- 
ment, for taxation purposes j as set forth in the Irish Domesday 
Book printed by order of the House of Commons in 1876, Only 
a few years ago, the correspondent of the Daily Telegraphy 
writing from Claremorris, County of Mayo, said of him : — 

" It must not be supposed that Lord Sligo's tenants have no 
" grievance against the * ofl&ce,' at which impersonal thing they 
" hurl bitter words. It was the * office ' that took from them 
"years ago the privilege of pasturing their cattle upon the 
" adjacent hills. It was the * office ' which laid a tax of 25 per 
** cent, upon the proceeds of their industry in making kelp. It 
** was the * office ' which insisted that, while drift seaweed might 
" bo freely gathered, weed growing on the sliore may not be had 
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without payment. It was the ' office ' which demanded half 
a-crown pet homestead for cutting turf, on pretence of making 
roatlH to the bogs, and left the toaila unmade. And it was 
the ' office ' which, four or five years ago, raised the rents 35 
per cent., established a new tenancy, and deprived the holders 
of the right to claim compensation under the Land Act for 
their improvements." 

One should know eomething of the Irish agrarian question to 
understand the full drift of this indictment by the influential 
London journal. But unhappily there is eomething worse yet, 
infinitely worse in its nature, if not its consequences, to be told 
than what is revealed in the columns of the Daily Telegraph. 
In 18S1 the present writer visited some of the evicted peasants 
on the estate of Lord Sligo on mountain land above Louishurgh, 
for the purpose of investigating on the spot the circumstances 
which led to their eviction. They were as dreadful as those of 
which we are daily reading nowadays in our morning paper, 
But the poor tenants having been re-admitted aa " caretakers " 
of their cabino, there was a brief respite before the final execu- 
tion of the landlord's decree against them. What this care- 
taking means requires a short explanation, though it must be 
understood that at best it only falls to the lot of a comparatively 
small portion of the evicted. Their " caretaking," then, only 
means a reprieve for six months, and if in that time they are 
not able to pay their rack-rents, aa well aa tho heavy law costB 
that have accumulated against them, they lose the right of con- 
tinuing as tenants. But, as they were not able to pay the rack- 
rent itself when it fell due, it is liiglily improbable, unless soma 
fresh aid arrived from their sons or daughters, if they had any, 
in America meanwhile, that they were able to pay both the rent 
and law costs before the six months' period of redemption 
expired. During these six months, no eropB could be mica by 
them, and they were in this dreadful position, that they were 
liable as caretakers to be re-evicted at a weeKs iiotice. The office 
receipts realised the fact, hinted at by the Daibj Telegraph, that 
Lord Sligo's tenants had been for years systematicaUy oppressed 
(md defrauded in various ways. A Koyal Commission has 
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now brought to light the circumstance that this landlord, amongst 
others, compelled hia ivretched tenants, who are supported hy 
piihlic charity in periods of distress, to pay poor-rate when they 
were legally entitled to exemption from it — Lord Sligo pocket- 
ing the spoil from year to year. The small holdings around 
Westport are commonly held "inco.,"^that is,asin"company,'' 
the local term where English is s]joken; and this " Co "-system 
is sometimes used hy absentee and other unscrupulous landlords 
to defraud these defenceless creatures out of the total remisaion 
or abatement of the poor-rate, to which by law they are entitled. 
A Eoyal Commission dealing with the subject reported in tha 
following manner for the information of Parliament and the 
British public : — 

" It might be supposed that in these congested districts (in 
" Galway, Sligo, &c), the majority of occupiers are rated under 
" £^' ^^'i ^''^ ^°^ liable, therefore, for the payment of poor- 
" rates. It was stated in evidence, however, ^at a custom pre- 
" vails in some of these western unions of joining together a 
" certain number of small occupiers, valued aeveraUy under ;^4,a3 
" tenants ' in ca ' on the rent-roll. Thus, although they occupy 
" distinct holdings, the aggregate value of the ' co.' tenancy ia 
" raised to above jQ^, and the landlord is able to evade hia 
" liability for the entire amount of the poor-rate which ho 
" would have to pay if the rating were separate. We found 
" cases, notably on the property of Lord Sligo, where nO' 
" reduction in respect of poor-rates was allowed in the rent ta 
" tenants above £^ and where the tenants valued below that 
" amount were also obliged to pay all rates. This arrangement," 
the Commissioners go on to remark, " appears to bo opposed to 
" the principle of the Act of Parliament." 

Smce 1845, Lord Sligo has been engaged in the work o£ " 
eviction, aided by all the resources of the Crown, and his rags 
and cupidity are not yet satiated. He is now reaching the 
thr^ score years and ten of the Psalmist, and l 
is engaged, from a safe vantage ground in England, in regaling 
himself in hia old age, in heaping up fresh odium on the British 
Government and the British name. In the course of last yeac 
the Kev. W. Joyce, the parish priest of Louisbargh, 
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connty of Mayo, wrote to the Freeman's Journal, that tho Mar- 
quis of Sligo's eviction campaign in that county was renewed. 
Three families, without subsistence, evicted at dawn a few days 
before Christmas, had to take shelter in ditches, and were not 
admitted as caretakers. He was called to administer the last rites 
of the Church to a blind woman eighty years of age, and bedridden 
for many years, whom he found thrown on the bare rock outside 
her door, with rags insufficient to decently cover her. Being 
unwilling to administer the sacraments (including the anointing 
with oil) in such a position, he begged Lord Sligo's representatives 
to re-admit her for the purpose, but they refused. No other 
honsE being at hand, he had to force the door and set her inside 
for the purpose. After that he believed the people removed her 
— fearing the law, Mr. Joyce concluded. Of course if there 
were any government in Ireland worthy of the name, nobody 
supposes that Lord Sligo and his fellows would be permitted 
to act in this manner towards the most defenceless of the 
Queen's subjects with complete impunity. On the contrary, 
they would be put in the dock as criminals, instead of those 
starving peasants who are driven to madness by their rapacity 
and oppression, if the "rights of property" did not block the \vay. 
Amongst the tales of horror related to the present writer in 
Mayo on this occasion, one of the most striking referred to the 
late Lord Lucan, another absentee landlord, who was a brother- 
in-law of Lord Cardigan, and divided with him the responsibility 
for tho destruction of the gallant Light Brigade at Balaclava. 
His property joined Lord Sligo's in Mayo, and the two absentee 



peers were 






\ the work of exterminating their tenants. 



As Lord Lucan only died last year the reader may feel inclined 
■ to enjoin nil nisi honum; but unfortunately there is no nisi in 
the matter, any more than in recalling the deeds of the Emperor 
Nero, or King Pedro of Castile. Indeed, it is due to the 
memory of the Koman emperor to recollect the testimony of 
Pliny, that when similar consolidations and clearances were 
ruining Italy and the provinces, sis lords owned half Africa 
until Nero summarily put them to death at his own sweet will. 
Ab far as tlie eye could reach, and farther still beyond tha 
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horizon, around Castlebar, Lorii Lncan had cleared the country 
of human hoings, after the great famine of 1846-7, and sabati- 
tuted hnite heasts in their stead ; the law and the Government 
aiding and ahetting in the atrocious work. There is a piquant 
commentary of Swift on Euch criminal folly, written early in the 
last century :^" The good of this is, that the more sheep we 
" have, the fewer human creatures are left to wear the wool or 
"eat the flesh." And what became of all the people? "They 
" died in such numbers in the neighbouring workhouse," ob- 
served Mr. do Burgh Sidley, a young Episcopal clergyman of the 
neighbourhood, " that the Earl humanely rented the Poor-Law 
" Guardians some additional land close by to accommodate the 
"exceptional mortality;" thus making something out of hia 
victims even in tlieir pauper graves. Lavelle, in his Irish 
landlord, adds that Lord Lucan, after devastating the country- 
side in this manner, adroitly contrived to get it transferred to 
another electoral Poor-Law division, so as to escape payment 
of the additional poor-rate, which his cruelty had rendered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

On one occasion a zealous and popular young Protestant clergy- 
man (not Mr. Sidley, who was not then horn) took occasion to 
write to the hero of Balaclava for assistance to build a certain 
school, ^hich would in due course be filled, mostly, by the chil- 
dren of the Earl's own tenants. No answer came to the letter. 
But shortly afterwards, Ix>ri Lncaa, being in Ireland on one of 
hia flying excursions, paid a visit to his clerical correspondent 
for the purpose of demanding what claim he had to write to 
him for a subscription of the kind. The young clergyman 
modestly replied that he thought he had a good moral claim, 
inasmuch as there were a considerable number of his tenants to 
be benefited by the projected school " Nothing of the kind, 
" sir," replied the landlord hotly ; when the clergyman attempted 
to stand to his guns by going into dutails. He stalked out of 
the house angrily, declaring that there was not a tenant of hia 
in existence in the place in question. However, having ob- 
served the firmness of his correspondent's assertion. Lord Lucan 
went straight to the Clerk of the Union to inspect the rate-books, 
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*Iieii lo ! he discovered, to hia deep chagrin, that there were as 
yet some of the " vermin " left unesterniinated. Next day he 
returned to the clergyman, sayings" I have to apologise to you ; 
" you were quite right about my tenants. But," he quickly 
added, as a demoniacal bcow! came into hia face, " you need 
" huild no school on their account, for I shall have cleared every 
" soul of them out of the phice by tlie ist of November." A 
bright young Catholic priest, the Rev. Jolin Stephens, was 
sitting at the opposite side of the luncheon table, and there 
were some young ladies elsewhere in the room where this con- 
versation was related. I pushed away the wine-glass, the stem 
ot which I had been holding between my fingers, horror-atrickea, 
and looked steadily into the benevolent face of my Lost for thn 
sequel to the story. "Did hel" was all that I could gasp, 
" Ho did," said my host, " he carried out his decree of that mota- 
" ing, after certain legal formalities had been complied with, to 
" the very letter." There was a dead silence for a few moments, 
which was broken by my asking the venerable ecclesiastic what 
had become of the evicted families. "That is just the thing," 
he said, his voice now quivering with emotion, " I have often 
" tried to account for in my own mind, because I always felt 
" that I had been the innocent cause of their destruction. I can 
" only say I traced nearly al! of them to the workhouse, whera 
" they were quickly decimated by disease, and so gradually died 
" there, the whole of them. Few, if any, escaped to America, 
" I am afraid."^" Was there any use in inquiry at the work- 
" house 1" — "Not the least, they are all dead long ago," was 
the prompt reply. And now Lieu tenant- General, the Earl of 
Lucan, has himself gone to his account, at the ripe old aga o£ 
seventy-eight, 

"And the Lord said, "Where is thy brother) And he said, 
" I know not : Am I my brother's keeper 1 And the Lord said, 
" What hast thou done t the voice of thy brother's blood erieth 
" unto me from the ground. And now art thou cursed from 
" the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
" hrother's blood from thy hand," 

In his Gleanings in Ireland, Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, 
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receiitly dead, the famous " S.G.O." of the Times, says that the 
evictions of the starved and dying peasantry took place in such 
circumstances there, that were but one such case to happen ia 
England there would he no peace in the press till the landlord, 
sheriff, hailifi^ and all the posse had taken their trial for man- 
alaught«r. And "S.G.O." was quite safe in saying so. Such 
a demand for vengeance on the oppressor, and his iustrumeuta 
of oppression, would be generally welcomed here as a healthy 
sign that the English heart beats in the right place. But in 
Ireland it is ditferent. There the iaw, and the myrmidons of 
the law, are in favour of the oppressor ; the Government sup- 
plies him with magistrates and police and soldiers to execute 
his cruel decrees against the starving population. But then it 
M the law, whieh must be supported, say our Tory politicians, 
Jefferies, Lord Campbell says, was always a great stickler for the 
law throughout his infamous career. Horse, foot, artillery, gun-' j 
boats, and battering-rams — these are but the implements of the' 
law. Defenceless, halt-starved women and innocent children, 
born in the imago of Christ — these are only its victims : — 

" Was it difEcuU to conceive the kind of feeling towards the 
" British authority with which the children in these Irish homes 
"must have grown up^" inquires Lord Aberdeen, the most 
popular Viceroy who has ruled Ireland during the present cen- 
tury. " These evictions were always carried out in the Queen's 
" name, and many an ignorant peasant had probably never been 
"brought into contact with the authority and emblems of the 
" throne except in connection with these dismal proceedings," . 

If you imagine that the Irish peasants are specially prone to 
take the law into their own Lands — to have recourse to the law 
of nature, tlie law of self-preservation in fact^n such dire 
circumstances. Lord Lucan, now lying in his cold tomb, shall 
himself arouse you from such vain imaginings. In 1887, that 
is, the year before his death, after making "war" — the word is 
Mr. Bright's — on his unhappy tenantry for exactly forty years, 
he addressed the following indignant remonstranco to the editor 
of the DaUi/ News on account of some erroneous informatioa 
contributed to that journal in regard to him ;— 
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" Sir," observed Lord LDcan, " my attention haa teen called 
to your paper of Saturday last, the 30th October, in which 
your Special Commissioner, in a letter from Castlebar of 
October z8th, alluding to me, states tliat 'the popular patty 
gloat over the spectacle of an aged peer compelled to ride 
over his amateur Castlebar farm attended by a brace of con- 
stables to protect him from public vengeance' I am happy 
to be able to state that you have never attempted to circulate 
a grosser untruth. I have never received, never required, and 
most certainly never desired, any police protection whatever. 
During the forty years that I have been active in the dis- 
charge of my public and private business, ... I have never 
been offered by anybody, in writing or otherwise, one word 

r'*' menacing or offensive." 
"While these pagea are going through the press, Irish evictions 
are proceeding as usual The modus operandi is much the same 
as it haa been at any tirae during the last sevanty-fiva years. 
But a decided novelty haa been introduced to supplement the 
implements of war in the campaign of 1SS9. Last year an old 
man of eighty, named Dunne, weakly yielding to the effects of 
exposure after eviction, gave up the ghost at the same time that 
he gave up possession of his home, Mr. Gladstone dwelt upon 
this tragical ending of the process of eviction shortly after at 
Eingley Hall, Birmingham, when he demonstrated with voice 
and gesture that a man might attain venerable years long past 
the time prescribed by the Psalmist, without the loss of a single 
one of the five senses— er^o, there is no reason why ho should 
be put to death prematurely, as it were, before the time appointed 
hy the Almighty, Lords Hartington and Salisbury — perhaps 
alarmed at the energy of Mr, Gladstone's denunciation — have 
now prescribed, doubtless upon consultation with that eminent 
medical scientist, James Earr of Liverpool, that the field forces 
engaged in evictions shall in future be provided with a galvanic 
battery (and two emergency doctors attached), in addition to the 
indispensable battering-ram, the petroleum fuse, the crowbar, 
and the ambulance -waggon, with a view to revive the drooping 
epirita of the aged and infirm, should the execution of the legal 
process prove too much for their sensibility. Here is how the 
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EBw instrument was humanely put into operation with aueeesa 
upon the body of aa old man of eighty-six, named Donovan, 
aa related in the Daily News of the sgth of March last : — 

" Cork papers report an attempted eviction near Eosscarberry, 
" the brutality of which is worthy of the palmiest days of Irish 
"landlordism. Mr. M. A. E. Becher, 3.V., BaUydirane, is the 
"landlord, and the tenant is a young man named Donovan. 
" The valuation of the farm is ^24, 15s., and the old rent, which 
"has been reduced to £2^ by the Land Commission, was £^2. 
" The tenant owed two yeora' rent, and the local Catholic 
" clergyman tried to effect a settlement, but though he ofiered 
" on behalf of the tenant very reasonable terms the landlord 
" was obdurate, and proceeded about a couple of months ago to 
" evict the family. The designs of the landlord were frustrated 
" on this occasion by the illness of Donovan's wife and the weak 
" condition of his father. The last attempt to evict the family 
" began a little after six o'clock in the morning. The Donovans 
"were startled by a loud knocking at the door, and young 
" Donovan, surmising the cause, barred and bolted the door, 
" and offered what resistance he could, which was but little. 
" The shrieval party consisted of a sheriffs officer, his assistant, 
" and a Cork bailiff, protected by a force of twenty-five police. 
" The bailiffs effected an entrance by using the crowbar on the 
" door, and then proceeded to remove the furniture and other 
" effects. la the meantime two doctors examined old Donovan, 
" who was lying weak and debilitated ia bed. They pronounced 
" the old man of over eighty-six winters fit for removal. The 
" bailiffs having cleared the house, took the poor man oat of 
" bed, and, despite entreaties, remonstrances, and fchreateninga of 
" the consequences, proceeded to put on his trousers, stockings, 
" shoes, and vest. While putting on the coat the old man 
" swooned off from weakness. The doctors in the yard were 
" apprised of what had occurred. They wore quickly on the 
"scene, and exhibited much uneasiness. They applied the 
"galvanic battery and other means to restore and revive anima- 
" tion. A bailiff was despatched for stimulants to the landlord's 
" house some distance off, and some brandy was procured. For 
" a time matters looked most serious. It was considered that 
"life was fast ebbing. After some time the old man showed 
" signs of animation, and then the doctors, after communicating 
" with the police ami sheriff's party, retired, leaving old Donovan 
" in his bed, and the family ia possession." 
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In the next case, reported in the London papers of the same 
date, there is a. little more variety in the scene, and the extent 
of the suffering is greater. There are two doctors — one a friend 
of huinanity — an old woman of eighty, and a boy of thirteen, 
ivho iias spent seven years of his yoimg life in bed. The emer- 
gency men were in unusual force, and the Eoyal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who are earning an historic record for their stolid 
bravery on these occasions, were there also in overpowering 
numbers, and doubly armed to overcome all resistance. The 
emergency doctor was there too, and no doubt scientifically 
attached to tlie galvanic battery, as prescribed by Lords Harting- 
ton and Salisbury. Alas ! for such a display of administrative 
power, however, the sheriff actually became nenvus; and even 
the emergency doctor hired for the occasion failed at the critical 
moment to put his trust in the recuperative power of the old 
woman — should she prove as faint-hearted aa old Donovan — 
under the influence of the battery. The Star tells the first part 
of the story, and the Daily Netcs tho remainder : — 

"Twelve houses from which the tenants were evicted at 
" Clongorey [Midland Counties] were burned oa "Wednesday 
_" night hy tho agent and about thirty emergency men. The 
" tenants who were evicted on Tuesday made no resistance 
" ■whatever. The greater number of them lived in miserable 
"cabins on holdings which varied in extent from ten to forty 
f acres, and had fallen into arrears through the destruction of 
** their crops by floods. On Wednesday night the people went 
" to hed as usual about ten o'clock [wherever they could find 
f* shelter]. About three o'clock a-m. they were startled by 
"cries of 'fire,' and on going out they found that the whole 
* country around was one glare of light. The houses of the 
'' evicted tenants were on fire in every quarter. A number of 
" neighbours collected, and some of them, thinking the fire was 
" accidentally caused, made an essay to quench it, hut they 
" were prevented by both the police and emergency men. The 
" emergency men waited to witness the completion of their 
" work, and then returned to the police barrack at Clongorey. 
" At half-past four, protected by policemen, they again came 
" out, accompanied by the agent, and set to work to demolish 
" the evicted Iiousos in tho hamlet of Clongorey, Houses 
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" having hay, straw, or other inflammahle material stored near 
" them were reseryed for the daylight, and were palled down 
" yesterday iu the usual way with pickaxe and crowhar. Tha 
" emergency men, who during the day were completing tha 
" demolition of the houses, were protected by about fifty police- 
" men, thirty of them armed with rides, and twenty with 
" batons. A number of people who pushed up to witness the 
" work that was being done, were ehoved and beaten back by 
" the poUcemen. The police practically directed the work. 
" Early on Wednesday County*Inspector Lock, accompanied by 
" the agent, went round to the houses, and was asked to giye 
" an opinion as to which of them should be allowed to stand as 
" fit for occupation by his policemen [as a barrack]. He told 
" the agent that he would approve of only one house for thai 
" purpose, and that house only is now standing," 

" I was led to the one unevicted house in the village," 
ohserves the special correspondent of the Daily News (of the 
30th of March), "and found myself in the presence of an old 
" woman, eighty years of age, who has been bedridden for tha 
" last five years. This old woman, I learned, could jjot be ra- 
" moved. The dispensary doctor had furnished a certificate 
" that she was too weak to be taken from her bed. The leader 
" of the emei^eney men thought this was all nonsensQ. The old 
" woman, it was said, was only ' eicited.' She was put about by 
"the crowd of people around the house, and in the meantime 
" the ambulance- waggon stood at the door to carry her away 
" from her home. But this was rather a delicate business, 
"The sheriff became nervous, and the emergency doctor 
" brought there for the occasion would not vouch for the 
" strength of the venerable invalid. The sheriff would not 
" accept tha responsibility ol the removal, and so she had per- 
" force to remain. ' I came to this house sixty years ago,' she 
" said. 'I'm a widow for fifty yeara and have always paid my 
" rent. I have ten grandchildren, and my sou and daughter, 
" thirteen of ua altogether, and they wanted to piit me out now. 
"But if they would wait a while it would be all over.' And 
" BO indeed it will he with the widow Kelly. Finally the 
" emergency army^ left the premises, and the only harm they did 
" to the widow's house was to knock the roof off the porch, and 

^ Are the emergeitcj men only policemen diHguiBed. as BUcb ? If the 
Government b.ive adopted the battering-ram, as now openly avowed, what 
k there tu dissuade them from also adopting the emei^ency men? 
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was probaLly because they couldn't evict the widow, and 
were afraid of burning her to death, tbat tliey did not set fire 
to the building. In another cabin the emergency men found 
a young boy, thirteen years of age, who had been bedridden 
for seven years. The local doctor had given a certificate that 
he was not fit to be removed ; but they removed him all the 
Eame. He was taken out of his bed and carried out of the 
house in the arms of an emergeacy man, who placed him on a 
stool outside the door of his dwelling. The landlord of the 
property is Mr. Peter De Peatheny O'Kelly, of Earretstown 
House, Clongorey, who about a year ago took up his residence 
in the north of the county of Dublin. The property is 
managed by trustees, of whom the principal is Matthew Aidan 
Maher, of Enniscorthy, a Danish gentleman named Oxholom, 
and another man residing in the county Kilkenny." 

" I question," says Mr. Sadler, the Tory M.P. for Newark, 
in his Ireland, some sixty years ago, "whether the broad eye oj 
"God beholds upon the face of the earth a greater mass 
"misery than is constantly created by these 'clearances.'* . 
" As to the prime promoters of and actors in such proceediu 
" who glory in tlieir shame, no language can sufliciontly express 
" the turpitude of their conduct," Mr. Sadler had not lived 
long enough to witness the full development of the clearance 
system in Ireland. And then, with the best and kindest inten- 
tions, he lost himself in the vain effort to fix the responsi- 
bility in the right quarter. He was, in those days, as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Mr. Gladstone, who succeeded him 
&s M.P, for Newark, was not in political existence at the 
time, to proclaim from the housetop even the half truth that 
Parliament was paTtkepa criminis in the matter of Irish land- 
lord barbarities. The wholesale evictors of his day Sadler 
did, indeed, denounce as " human monsters ; " but be their 
criminality what it may in the sight of Heaven, their succes- 
sors, the Lansdownes, Lucans, Sligos, De Pentheny O'lvelly, 
Becher & Co., are but the instruments of successive govern- 
ments. We hear much of tlie law nowadays, but nothing of the 
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interpretation put upon tlie law, even by eminent constitutional 
lawyera. More thaa twenty years ego Mr. laaao Butt, Q.C., 
M.P., -wrote as followa of cruel, widespread suffefiug tlien 
inflicted in Donegal by a certain absentee proprietor, without 
a shadow of provocation or justification : — 

" Let any man tell mo the difference between an expulsion 
" of the whole population of the [Iriah] highland regions of 
" Glenveigh by a squadron of Cromwell's troopers in 1650, and 
"an expulsion of its population in 1850 by the man who has 
" inherited or purchased Cromwell's patent. The very ' pomp 
" and circumstance ' are the same. Military force ejects the 
" people now as it would have done tlien. The bayonets of the 
" soldiery drive now as they did then the old population from 
" their homes. Cruel men come now as they would have done 
" then, and, amid tlie wailing of women and the cries of children, 
"level the humble habitations that have given shelter to the 
"simple dwellers in that glen. What, I ask, is the difference J 
" By what mockery of all justice and truth can wo call the one 
" the act of inhuman conquest, the other the legitimate exercise 
" of the sacred rights of property with which no one is to 
" interfere 1 Where is the difference to tho evicted family! 
" Where is the difference to the mother that leads away her 
" starving children from the homo where her toil had found 
"them bread 1 What is a 'clearance' such as this but the 
" extermination of military conquest put in force ander the 
" forms of law 1 . . . Ireland has endured all that constitutes 
" the agony of the conflict [arising from a war of conquest], and 
" more, far more, than the degradation and misery of defeat. 
" These are the things which almost justify the reasoning of 
"those who argue that it were better for the peasantry of 
" Ireland to risk all in one wild and mad insurrection, than 
" wait to be wasted away by the slow combustion of suppressed 
"civil war; that all the misery which even an unsuccessfiU 
"revolt could bring upon them were better and lighter thaa 
" these which a tame submission to the present system entails." 

As regards the evictions now proceeding in Donegal, Miss I 
Ellen Chapman, an English lady, writes as follows in a recent | 
number of the Leader newspaper ; — 

" Having had the good luck to be bom in a free country, I i 
" have always been in the habit of acting according to the 
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' dictates of my heart and conscience, without fearing that so 

* doing would get me into trouble with the powers that be ; 

* and so I came to Gweedore this week to see into things for 

* myself. No one in England can picture the state of things 

* here. I knew they were as bad as they well could be, but 

* no just idea could be formed, without seeing it, of how bad 

* it really is. The poverty passes description. It is wonder- 

* ful how people can live through it. You may go over a whole 
*townland in this region and not find enough furniture to 

* furnish a day labourer's back kitchen in England. The people 

* are absolutely without furniture, clothes, seed, potatoes, bed- 

* ding, or any of the commonest necessaries of life. Even the 

* scanty supply of meal which keeps body and soul together is 

* obtained by the kindness of the storekeepers, who are them- 

* selves little above want in many cases. The land is bad, 

* nothing but bog and rock, only made to produce a scanty crop 
by almost superhuman labour ; and yet the people are kindly 
and gentle, with some of their native grace and beauty still 
left, in spite of all these terrible drawbacks." 

Of course Mr. Arthur Balfour will, with his usual polite- 
ness, suggest that Miss Chapman may be a lady, but that she 
is — an economist of truth all the same, as is everybody whose 
evidence comes into conflict with the scrupulous and veracious 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; his removable magistrates and 
policemen. The lately deceased author of John Halifax^ Gentle- 
man, Mrs. Craik, was a lady generally esteemed by the British 
public, though she falls short, no doubt, of the high Balfourian 
standard in the matter of strict truth. In her work. Concern- 
ing Men, published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. only last year, 
Mrs. Craik, speaking of the general characteristics of life 
amongst those Donegal peasants, says : — 

" Their sturdy morality was refreshing. Here, as everywhere 
" in Ireland, existed the strong purity which characterises the 
" Irish peasant. In the village of Gweedore, during sixty years, 
" one instance only was known of a girl losing her character. 
" There, too, nearly the whole of the adult population were 
" pledged teetotalers, and their honesty is proverbial. . . . What 
" English or Scotch village could be named, in which, as at Gwee- 
" dore, during sixty years, there has been but one fallen woman ? 
" What country town is there where, as in the Donegal famine 
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" times, a heap of furniture, brought in exchange for meal, lay 
" whole months in the market-pkce, no one laj'ing on it a dis- 
" honest finger. These facta which criticisers and calumniatora 
" never hear, all suggest the one question raised by Mrs. Hart— 
"Is not Ireland worth saving) . . . Worli, work! "Wherever 
"she went that was always the cry.^ They clamoured for it; 
" they implored for it ; and when they got it they did it. In 
" wild, half-civilised Donegal is not at all the feeling which I 
" have heard attributed to great masses of the London iinem- 
" ployed — that they will rather heg threepence than earn r j 
"shilling" 

These, then, are the unhappy people upon whom our Chria- I 
tian Government lets loose the forces of the Crown to nproot ] 
and destroy them, young and old. And yet, only think of it I 1 
These outcasts, with tangled hair and torn scanty raiment, 
are, every soul of them, na precious in the sight of Heaven aa ] 
the youthful scions of the house of Cecil at Hatfield, wearing 
birds of Paradise in their bonnets, Nay, they are as precious 
as those young ladies' reverend and noble brother who preaches 
Christ and Him crucified from the pulpit of the parish church ' 
on this awful anniversary (Good Friday) of man's redemption. 
This virtuous people are at the mercy o^ Lord Hartington, hut 
for whose support such villainy could not exist. This thing ■ 
going on at Falcarragh and elsewhere in Ireland, is, in the i 
well-measured words of a distinguished English JI.P. (Mr. 
Waddy, Q.C), MUEDER, not of the body only, but of the sool I 
And, as we have already shown in our second chapter, hundreds ] 
of years before Mr, Waddy so spoke in the English Parlia- I 
ment, Robert Crowley, a disciple of Bishop Ridley, pronounced | 
it in words of thunder from the English pulpit. There is at :| 
least no denying Tliomaa Carlyle's blunt observation ; — 

" All men, we must repeat," he observes in his Chartigm, i 
"were made by God, and have immortal souls in thom. The | 
" miBfrpotato is of the selfsame stuff as the suporfinest Lord I 
"Lieutenant. Not an individual saiis-potato but had a 
" given him out of heaven." 

1 "We drove 400 milea tbcough the country," Mrs. Hart obsei 
" anil though the people were actually Btarring. we were never begged ] 
' from but once. Work, work was all they clamoured for." 
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' But tkete are preachers many centuries older than Thomaa 
Carljie. The holy prophets of God were startled by the 
piosperity pf the wicked, and observed how much vanity is' 
inereased unto men by oppression. What follows is not un- 
like the writing on the wall, for it clearly foreshadows the 
miserable fate that has so frequently overtakea the oppressors 
of the poor in Ireland : — 

Job xsi. : — " Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, 
"are mighty in powerl . . , Their houses are safe from fear, 
" neither is the rod of God upon them. . , . They send forth 
" their little ones like a flock, and their children dance. , , . 
" They spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
"to the grave."^ 

In Scotland also, where men have disappeared, with " the 
"ancient landmarks," the warnings of the sacred writer are 
visibly in course of fulfilment in every strath and glen ; — 

Proverbs xxii. : " He that oppresseth the poor to increase 
" his riches . . . shall surely come to want, . , . For the 
" Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the eoul of those that 
" spoiled them." 

While these pages are going through the hands of the printer, 
the following appears in the Parliamentary report of the Daily 
News of the Z4th of June i88g, under the head of "The 
Ponsonby Evictions : "— 

" Mr. Balfour, in reply to Mr. Sexton, stated that the police 
" engaged in evictions on the Ponsonby estate were- assailed 
" with abuse by persona in a Catholic chapel-yard, and were 
" ohh'ged to disperse those persons. . . . There was no reason for 
" saying a young girl was assaulted. lu his opinion the police 
" were justified in clearing the ground under the circumstances. 

" Mr, Sexton asked whether the right hen. gentleman would 
"afford any means of testing the question as to whether the 
" girl used improper language. 

" Mr, Balfour said that with regard to that point it would 
" be perfectly possible for the girl or her relations to bring an 
" action against the man. He had made no imputation with 

1 Latin text ; " In jvuncto ad infema cfescenduni." The DouM trlutsla< 
I tiOD is terribly literal : "Inn moment tbey %r> dowD tu bell." 
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" regard to the girl's character, but unfortunately it too frequently 
" occurred that giria who might be in. other respects perfectly 
''well behaved used filthy and obscene language at evictions," 

Every English traveller who has visited Ireland, including 
Thackeray and Sir Francis Head, has spoken with admiration of 
the extraordinary virtues of Irish women. We have seen what 
Mrs, Craik has said of the women of Donegal, The Catholic 
Bishop of Killala, in Mayo, an eminent ecclesiastic well known 
to and esteemed by many English travellers, informed the present 
writer, in 1881, that he knew of only one case of bastardy 
throughout his entire diocese at that time, Mr. Balfour now 
states that Irish girls, " in other respects perfectly well behaved, 
" too frequently use filthy and obscene language at evictions I " 
Referring to a predecessor of Mr. Balfour in the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Lord Castlereagh, Mr, Gladstone has, ia 
a published letter, spoken of the " blackguardism " of the means 
by which he helped to carry the Union in 1800. Mr. Gladstone 
never uses an inapt or an inaccurate epithet to stigmatise tho 
flagitious conduct of those in positions of power and responsi- 
bility, "We have here ia Mr. Balfour's language in the House 
of Commons, applied to virtuous Irish girls, a perfectly fair 
specimen of some of the means by which it is now sought to 
bolster up and perpetuate that Union. Not satisfied with turn- 
ing unhappy women out of their homes at the point of the 
bayonet, this shameless official would deprive them of their 
native modesty because they do not vociferously sing " God 
save the Queen " on being thrust out into the street ! Did 
Balfour ;pere pursue the same tactics, including the use of 
similar slander, when he cleared out the virtuous population of 
Strathconan in tho Scottish Highlands in 1840-48 — many 
hundreds of souls in all, a lai^e number of whom were infirm — 
to make room for sheep and deer, under the circumstances of 
exceptional harshness and cruelty described at page 386 in tho 
Appendix, on the authority of Mackenzie's Highland Clear- 
ances i 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF OUTRAGE IN IRELAND. 

" Let those who are aniioos to condemn a whole nation for the fault of 
" a few miserable and degraded wretches, brutalieed by the very tjriDny 
" which arralgnB their brutality, consider under what circumstances the 
" country baa been placed. . . . Even under the influence of the horror 
" inspired by great crime, there are those who will remember that such 
" excesses are the miserable legacy that tyranny leaves to societies whose 
" iDorala she has sapped and vhose sympathies she has blunted." — 
Timet, October 12, 1859, 

FooE centuries ago, a famous English judge and eminent writer, 
Chief -Justice Fortescue, in his Absolute and lAmiied Monarchy, 
uttered some wise words, in regard to widespread discontent 
culminating in insurrection, which ate good for all time ; — 

" rTothing may make the people rise," he said, " but lacke of 
" goods or lacke of justice ; but yet, certainly, when they lacko 
" goods they will arise, saying they lacke justice. Nevertheless, 
" if they he not poor they will never arise, hut if their prince 
" so leve justice that he gyve himself al to tyrannye." 

In Ireland they lacked justice as well as goods, and 60 had a 
double motive given them for rising. "Writing to the Bishop of 
Waterford in the last century, and referring to the Whitehoys, 
Lord Chesterfield, sometime Lord- Lieu tenant of Ireland, indulged 
in a little plain speaking on the subject which I/)rd Mahon saya 
the early editors of his works thought it judicious to suppress. 
Having first ascribed "Whiteboyism " to the sentiment in every 
" human breast that asserts man's natural right of liberty and 
" good usage, and that will and ought to rebel when oppressed 
" and provoked to a certain degree," he declared : — 

" If the military force had killed half as many landlords as it 
." hod "Whitehoys [whom they had driven into revolt], it would 
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" have contributed more effectually to restore quiet. For the 
" poor people ia Irelanil," Ixird Chesterfield added, " are worse 
" used than negroes by theic masters." 

In the Early Life of the poet Shelley, he ia reported to have 
spoken as follows, on the zSth of February i8iz, at the Fish- 
amble Street Theatre, in Dublin :— 

" He was an Englishman ; when be reflected on the outrages 
" that his countrymen bad committed here for the last twenty 
" years he confessed that he blushed for them. He bad come 
" to Ireland for the sole purpose of interesting himself in 
" the misfortunes of this country, and impressed with a fuU 
" conviction ... of the baneful effects which the union with 
" Great Britain bad entailed upon Ireland. He had walied 
" througb the fields of the country and the streets of the city, 
"and he had in both seen the miserable effects of that fata] 
" step. He bad seen that edifice [the Parliament House] which 
" ought to have been the fane of their liberties converted to a 
"temple of mammon. . . , Many of the crimes which are 
" daily committed he could not avoid attributing to the effect 
" of that measure, which bad thrown numbers of people out of 
" the employment they had in manufacture, and induced them 
" to commit acts of the greatest desperation for the support of 
" their existence." 

Another poet, and true friend of freedom in every land — 
Byron — is said to have expressed himself sarcastically in the 
House of Lords, in the course of one of the few speechea he 
made there, to the effect that it was a great pity that the Irish 
people had not been born black, because if they bad been many 
phUantbropic people in England would have taken such a tender 
interest in their welfare that all their grievances would have 
been remedied long ago. 

In 1834 Mr. Poulett-Scrope, M.P., wrote to Lord Melboumej 
Prime Minister of the day, the remarkable letter on the Irish 
Land Question, already referred to, and from which the follow- 
ing is a further extract : — 

" Though God gave the land of Ireland to the people of 
" Ireland — -to tbo many — the law has given it unconditionally 
" to the few. Even in the best of times, if the landlord refuses 
" to any peasant the holding of a plot of land, if other starving 
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wretches outbid his offer for the patch of soil whose possession 
ia as necessary to his existence as the air he breathes — if sick- 
ness or misfortune prevent his punctual payment of the 
enormous rent he has promised, and he and his family are 
ejected (by the cheap and summary process which, landlord- 
made law provides) from his cabin which sheltered him from 
his birth, and his fathers before him — ^what remains J He 
must die! The law, nt least, says so. The law allows him 
no other alternative. He may contrive to prolong a precarious 
existence on the charity of his poor neighbours (aa he asks 
in vain from the rich), or he may take by force or stealth 
what ia necessary to preserve life. But the law does not 
recognise these means of living ; on the contrary tlie law 
forbids them. The law says, if he cannot rent land or obtain 
work ha shall starve. This is the real wrong — this ia the 
giant grievance— this is the most crying, the most urgent of 
■' the just compUints of the Irish people. And it is against 
" this state of the law that they combine in their Whiteboy 
associations— associations that will never he put down until 
the law extends that protection to the lives of the poor which 
" it now lavishes almost exclusively on the property of tlie rich. 
'"And who will say that the peasantry ought not in the state of 
J' the law to combine for their mutual protection! Is there no 
"point of oppression at which resistance to the law becomes a 
" duty 3 We have the recent authority of the head of the law 
for the principle^a principle as old as it is true — that allegi- 
ance is only due where protection is afforded ; and where the 
law refuses its protection it cannot claim allegiance. Does the 
law, then, protect the Irish peasant? Not from starvation. 
* The law affords the Irish peasant no protection from so 
horrible a fate. Hundreds are at present exposed to it, 
"Millions know they are liable to it. Can the law justly re- 
" quire their allegiance % Can we expect them willingly to pay 
it! Ka The peasantry of Ireland feel that the law places 
their lives at the mercy of the few, whom it invests with 
sovereign power over the land of their native country, with 
power to sweep them at will off its surface. They feel that 
the continuance of the system of clearing estates, which has 
been for so many years in progress, is a question of life and 
death to them. And therefore do they combine against it. 
. But for the salutary dread of the Whiteboy associationa 
ejectments would desolate Ireland and decimate her popu- 
1, casting forth thousands of families like noxious weeds 
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" rooted out of the soil on ■which they liave hitherto grown, 
" perhaps too luxuriantly, and flung away to perish on the road- 
" side. Tes, the "Whiteboy system is the only check on the 
" ejectment system, and, weighing one against the other — horror 
" against horror and crime againat crime — it is perhaps the lesser 
" evil of the two." 

The press hooted Lord Melbounie from office because of his 
good understanding with O'ConneU. Mr. Poulett-Scrope re- 
addressed his pubhc letter to the less sympathetic Sir Robert 
Peel. As well might he have addressed it to a mUestone. 
Meanwhile, as regards Irish agrarian outrages generally, their 
origin ia briefly and succinctly, described as follows in Sir 
Cornewall Lewis's standard work on Irish disturbances : — 

" The tendency to violent outrage amongst the Irish peasantry 
" ia precisely one of those dispositions which are the creatures 
" of circumstances, and is very far from being one of those 
" habits which are proverbially said to become a second nature. 
"... All [Ireland's] disturbances arise from the local and 
" limited causes which have been described [in the evidence of 
" several parliamentary committees] as continually urging the 
" peasantry to measures of self-defence." 

Binns, an English Assistant-Commissioner of Agriculture, 
who knew the sister country well, in the second volume of his 
Miseries, ^c, of Ireland (1837), observes: — 

" I might, by referring to authentic sources of information, 
" draw a aeries of terrific pictures of persecution, intolerance, and 
"desolation [in Ireland] to which it would be difficult, perhaps 
" impossible, to find paraUels ia the history of any nation not 
'' absolutely barbarous. It becomes us, who are, in aoms 
" degree, responsible for the misdeeds of our predecesaors, and 
ertainly bound to repair the evils they have effected, — it 
nes us, I repeat, to bear constantly in mind that ever 
e her connection with Great Britain, Ireland has been a 
" grievously oppressed country ; that for the ignoble purpose of 
' ' " J her religion, and seizing the property of its 
" votaries, she has been deprived of those political privileges 
" which were her birthright, and which, sooner or later, she 
; that 60 far from the Irish being a turbulent 
"people, they are made so by circumstances under the control 
" of England ; and that, dissatisfied as they are and have been — ■ 
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" the wrongs tkey have endured, the insults they have a' 
" would have justiliad a course of conduct incomparably more 
" violent than any which Ireland in her wildest moments, in her 
" liercest paroxysms of excitement, has displayed. ... It cannot 
" certainly he denied that, systematically and wickedly oppressed 
" as the Irish ace, to rise in self-defence is at least a natural 
" course of proceeding, however fearful in its consequences." 

Tlie man who would venture to say a good word for the 
Times in this month of May 18S9, after the collapse which has 
lately taken place hofore the Eoyal Commission, must expect to 
find himself severely reproached by indignant Liberals and 
Nationalists alike throughout *the United Kingdom. Truth, 
however, obliges the present writer to acknowledge that he has 
in course of recent researches come across many leading articles 
in the columns of the Times of the last forty years, in reference 
to Ireland, which reflect honour upon some of the writers in 
that journal. It has not been found possible to make room 
for any considerable number of examples of the kind, but a few 
thoroughly outspoken passages from, those articles will be found 
scattered through these pages. On the joth of May 1850, for 
instance, the Times, referring to a recent^ agrarian murder in * 
Tipperary, gave utterance to the following scathing denunciation 
of Irish landlords : — 

"The murder of Mr. Mauleverer is the hideous result of 
" some fearful wrong. ... If the proprietors of the soil, in 
" maintaining the rights which the law has given them, thus 
" recklessly inflict misery without stint upon the helpless and 
" unfortunate peasantry — if they say that, without the perpetra- 
" tiou of barbarities which would disgrace a Turkish Pasha, 
" their rents cannot be collected — if they are to bring in the 
" attorney-multiplying process, and with process multiplying 
" costs, and reducing the peasantry to hopeless slavery, and if 
" they are thus to convert the country into a battlefield, for the 
" landlord, and process-servers, and bailiffs, and sheriffs, and 
" sherifis-officers on the one side, and the furious peasantry and 
" banded assassins on the other, then we say it is the bounden 
" duty of the legislature boldly to interfere, and either to 
"enforce upon the present landlords the duties, while it raain- 
" taina the rights of property, or to . . . create a new landed 
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" proprietary, whose intelligence and wealth will enable them to 
" secure the peace of society, and thus lay the foundation of 
" national prosperity." 

Again, the Times of the 3Td of Jlay 1856 published a leader 
on Irish evictions taking place that year in Galway county, 
■which conveys some idea of the nature of the provocation daily 
tempting the Irish peasant to passionate outhursts of crime and 
outrage ; — 

" It appears," observes the TirTies, " that a Mr, Pollock haa 
" purchased estates in the West of Ireland occupied by about 
" 500 tenants, whose families make up altogether a population 
" of 2,500 souls. This gentleman appears to be seized vrith a 
" perfect mania of eviction. He has issued notices to quit to 
" the whole of these unfortunate people, not one of whom is in 
"arrear with his rent, and all of whom are moat anxious to 
" remain on the iamt which they regard with the affection so 
" strongly felt and desperately clung to by the Irish peasant. 
" But it is the will of the new lord of the soil to change its 
" destination from arable to pasture, and having come to this 
" conclusion for financial reasons, he clears away the human 
" encumbrance from his land with as little remorse as he would 
" weeds or atones, a mortgage, a judgment, or an annuity. 
" These miserable people represent that to many of them the 
" change is certain death, and entreat the House of Comraona 
" to intervene on their behalf. Here is a case where every feel- 
" ing of our nature is enlisted on the side of the poor tenants. 
" They have faithfully discharged their contract, and are willing 
" to do so for the future. They may have no right to main- 
" tain their tenancy, but the land they occupy was bought 
" with the full knowledge of their occupation, and Parliament 
" in afhrmance of natural justice haa repeatedly declared that 
" the first cha(^ upon land, more sacred than any individual 
" proprietors can create, is the maintenance of its people. That 
" is the principle of the Irish rate-in-aid. That is the principle 
" of the Irish and English poor-law. But the Irish poor-law 
" hoH no parochial !aw of settlement, and the evils, therefore, 
" consequent upon pauperising a whole population are little felt 
" by the landowner, being divided over the ratepayers of a large 
" district, or several districts. In this case the House of Com- 
" mens haa declared it can do nothing. The evil is enormous. 
" Such conduct is condemned equally by landlords and tenants. 
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" It shocks every feeling of humanity. It is a reproach to the 
" ciTiiisation of the age, and by so signally illustrating the 
" abuses of property, tends to bring into discredit the institution 
" of property itself, the groundwork of human society, the bond 
" that holds communities together. The Irish peasant suffers 
" almost as much by the miserable and squalid hovels in which 
" ho is compelled to live as by the heartless and cruel proeeed- 
" inga which drive him. forth from them to beg, to perish, or to 
" live idly in a anion workhouse." 

Parliament was impotent in this case to save the doomed 
people, the Times imagined. Bat Parliament, of which the 
ever alert Mr. Joseph Biggar was not then a member, was 
capable of rushing a bill through at a single sitting to spare 
this identical individual. Pollock, the infliction of accumulated 
fines, amounting in the aggregate to ;£'7o,ooo, to which ho 
had rendered himself liable as a milk contractor to the local 
Irish workhouse, he being — odd as it may seem in the circum- ■ 
stances— a " guardian of the poor ! " However, speaking in 
the House of Commons, on the sgth of April 1856, Mr. 
Disraeli thus commented on the PoUock clea 
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rights under the law [of ejectraent] as 
" described [in the course of debate] was most intolefable in 
" a Christian nation. ... If there was anything which could 
"raise a prejudice against the Encumbered Estates Court it 
" would be, that it gave to strangers who might even be non- 
" resident the opportunity, if they thought fit, for depopulating 
" large districts." 

Lord John Russell was not perhaps so powerful a minister as 
Sir Robert Peel, but ho was much more inclined to be just to 
Ireland, In his SecoUeetitms (1875) he observes ; — 

" Thousands of human beings, who from their wretched huts 
" had swarmed to the elections, men with wives and helpless 
" children, were rooted out as noxious weeds when they had 
" served their purpose as ladders whereby their landlords might 
" climb to wealth and power. They were now useless inatru- 
" ments, and hundreds of them were driven out in the cold 
days or bleak nights of winter, their miserable cabins levelled 
with the ground, and they themselves, scantily clothed, left 
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" to struggle with the inclemency of the elements, to die by the 
" roadside, oi to perish of famine after weeks of suffering and 
" exhaustion. Is it ' the fickleness, the perversity, and the 
" levity of Irishmen ' that have caused the great mass of the 
" people to recollect with pain and with resentment tlie heedless 
" laxity with which their freeholds were bestowed upon them, 
" and the cruelty with which they were driven out, when their 
*' votes were no longer available, to pine and to perish } Or ia 
"it not rather a proof that the people have been ill-governed) 
" Is it wonderful that such injuries, apparent benefits so fal- 
" laciouB, real sufferings so undeserved, should have sunk deeply 
" into their minds, and created a feeling of revenge against 
" which the lounger in St. James's may protest while he repeats, 
" after the Loudon newspaper, a declamation against ' the fickle- 
" ness, the perversity, the levity of Irishmen ) ' " 

There is another English minister whose speech should find 
a place here, though it is not quite in the order of date. Mr 
Hotsman, at one time Chief Secretary for^Ireland, said in the 
Hoose of Commons (1S50) : — 

" It was all very weU to speak of the ' rights of property,' hat 
" were there no rights of humanity or rights of iiie t If they 
" went to first principles, who would deny that property was fOT 
" the benefit of all, not the few ? There was no law which told 
"human beings they should die in hundreds." 

But Lords Hartington and Salisbury say there is, and they 
treat English and Scottish public opinion to the contrary with 
sovereign contempt. An Oxford undergraduate, Mr. Harrison, 
was lately in the clutches of the magistrates and police in 
Donegal for having, according to the Times — " persisted in 
" putting in loaves of bread, after being warned not to do so," 
to save a considerable number of evicted and besieged men, 
women, and children from actual starvation within the humble 
dwelliugs built with their own hands, but in which they are 
at this moment declared, by a legal fiction, to be trespassers. 
And Mr. Conybeare, an English M.P., has since been sent to 
prison likewise for the same singtilar ofTence. Meanwhile many 
additional witnesses might be quoted to connect agrarian crime 
in Ireland with misery and oppression, as, for instance. Lord 
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GraBard, Major Warburton, Sir Matthew Barrington, Colonoi 
Shaw Kennedy, Sir John Howley, Mr. Piera Gale, Mr. Tompkins 
Brew, Lord Powerscourt, Judge Moore, Mr. Sjlvanus Jones, 
Mr. Drummond, Sir William Somerviile, &q., all of whom were 
either landlords, judges, magistrates, crown solicitors, or other 
persona in responsible positions, and nearly all of whom gave 
explicit and emphatic evidence on the subject before English 
Parhamentary Committees or Eoyal Commissions, between 1823 
and 1839. It is wholly impossible, however, to find room for 
more than the hare mention of the fact within the limits of a 
publication of this kind. Where heavy oppression is united 
with extreme poverty, and especially where, as in Ireland, tbe 
poverty is directly referrahle to the oppression, there must 
always be found a hideous progeny of crime resulting from so 
unhappy a union. It is inevitable that it should be so, since 
the wretched criminal knows from long experience that it is 
the only consideration which weighs in the mind of the 
oppressor to mitigate his cruelties. In the third volume of his 
Short Studies on Great Subjectd, Mr, Froude has boldly de- 
livered himself on the subject as follows ; — 

" The landlord may become a direct oppressor. He may care 
nothing for the people, and have no object but to squeeze the 
most that he can out of them fairly or unfairly. The Russian 
govenmient has been called despotism, tempered with assassi- 
nation. In Ireland landlordism was tempered by assassination. 
. . . Every circumstance combined in that country to ex- 
asperate the relations between landlord and tenant. The 
landlords were, for the most part, aliens in blood and in 
religion. They represented conquest and. confiscation, and 
they bad gone on from generation to generation with an in- 
difEerence for the welfare of the people which would not have 
been tolerated in England or Scotland. The law had to in- 
terfere at last to protect the peasantry in the shape of Mr. 
Gladstone's Land Act — the best measure, perhaps the only 
good measure, which has been passed for Ireland for the last 
aoo years." 
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" It wu not among the Celts of Ireland that agrarian crime begui. It 
" mi in > pdpulation, the population of Tipperarj, dashed with a stronger 
"and more vivacious blood, that the spirit of resistance artae." — Glai>- 

JLujT eminent writers on Irish subjects have pointed out the 
carious fact to which Mr, Gladstone here gives expression, that 
assaaeination had its origin with the descendants of the Ccom- 
wellian settieis in Ireland. In the second volume of hia 
England in the Eighteenth Century Mr. Lecky oliservea : — 

"A pioneness to crimes of combination has been one of the 
" worst and most distinctive evils of modern Irisli life. But 
" that proneness has been nowhere more conspicuous than in 
" counties where the inhabitants are chiefly descended from 
" Englishmen ; it has not been a characteristic of other Celtic 
" nations ; and it is a curiously significant fact that it has never 
" been shown among the great masses of Irishmen who are 
" congregated in England, the United States, and the Colonies, 
" though in other respects their moral character has often 
" deteriorated." 

Sir Comewall Lewis, in his Crime and DisluTbtmce in Ireland, 
is induced to favour the same view, as the result of hia own 
InTestigations on the subject: — 

"There ia a great difference," he says, "in the physical 
" appearance of the peasantry in different parts ; the Celtic 
" blood is purest in the mountains of Kerry and Galway, On 
" the other hand, in Kilienny and Tipperary, the peasantry 
" have not the Celtic stamp strongly marked, . . . Yet Tipperary 
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a the most disturbed county in Ireland, and Kilkennj one of 
'le worst" 

If, O'Connor Morris, who has been already quoted in these 
es as an authority on the Land Question in Ireland, 
n his Letters addressed to the Times (1868-70) 1 — 
a most significant fact that agrarianism has always 
" " been most active in districts disturbed for ages by civil strife, 
" and by violent changes in the ownership of land, in which 
" an infusion of Teutonic blood has, without recasting, added 
" fierceness and energy to the character of the Celt. . . . Escept- 
" ing Wexford, agrarianism in the aoath of Ireland has prevailed 
"in the counties abounding in English blood; it is, in truth, 
" alien to the, genius of the aboriginal race," 

It is worth observing that our English writers do sometimes 

feel a glow of admiration for those Gromwellian descendants of 

vivacious blood, when an iniquitous land system has driven 

them to wreak extreraest vengeance on the Irish landlord. It 

will be remembered how Macaulay takes not a little pride in 

those deeds of assassination in which the oppressed Saxons 

indulged in England after the Korman Conquest, The follow- 

g extract from an article in the Daili/ Telegraph, of the 22nd 

I ni January 1872, supplies another illustration of the same 

[ tendency, in regard to Irish agrarian crime in the nineteenth 

f century : — 

" It is curious to distinguish the thoroughly Celtic offences 
of counties like Kerry from the Anglo-Celtic crimes of the 
more central and less purely Irish parts of the island. The 
" southern and western parts of Ireland are the most purely 
"Celtic; Tipperary and "Wexford, Meath and "VVestmeath, 
" King's County and Queen's County, have had a certain infu- 
" sion of English settlers. And just in these very counties has 
" landlord-shooting always been moat prevalent The evictions 
" to which the Celts of the South and "West submitted with 
" tears and lamentations, the farmers of Tipperary and "West- 
" meath resented with muskets from behind a hedge." 

But patience, in Ireland, is like other Irish virtues, its own 
treward. Kerry, for example, is one of tliose purely Celtic 
y counties referred to by Sir Cornewall Lewis and the Daily Tde- 
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graph, which has exhihited it in a remarkahle degree. How is 
it that this county has at length lost its typical virtue ? Mr. 
O'Connor Morris thus explains the manner in which the Celtic 
peasant of Kerry has been rewarded for his exercise of that 
virtue which his priest instructs him is one of the "twelve 
" fruits of the Holy Ghost " :— 

" With very large and honourable exceptions, the peasantry 
"of Kerry have made Kerry what it is, have enclosed the 
country, in part reclaimed it, and covered it with dwellings 
made by themselves; and yet, save in comparatively few 
" instances, they are mere tenants-at-will with an annual posses- 
"sion. . . . The state of things existing in Kerry and else- 
" where, in which the occupiers of the soil have acquired rights 
" in it, by expending on it the industry of years, yet are liable 
to be driven from it at a few months' notice ; in which what 
are vast moral claims of property are not supported even by 
" safe possession ; in which titles to things in the peasant's 
" mind especially sacred — the home he has made, the field he 
"has enclosed, the boundary he has drawn — ^are exposed to 
" destruction by the stroke of a pen ; this extending over nine- 
" tenths of a district is, in my judgment, not to be justified ; 
"and at this point all that can be said for the land system 
" of Ireland breaks down in argument." 

If the Kerry peasant had been endowed with an infusion of 
a stronger and more vivacious blood, like his half-brother in 
Tipperary, there is no reason to doubt that the rack-renting 
landlord's posse would not have been permitted quite so free 
a hand in wielding the crowbar in the former county ; because, 
as Mr. Froude has expressed it, Irish landlordism, like Russian 
despotism, " is tempered by assassination." It is the fashion 
with some persons to speak of the Celt as though his was a 
specially vindictive nature. But the passages to be found in 
this volume, referring to the evictions which have proceeded 
unchecked in the Scottish Highlands for more than a century, 
afford a fresh proof that this is not so. Even ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland may now be heard expressing 
the very natural regret that their people haye been so patient 
with their persecutors in the past — a happy omen for the future. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW IN IRELAND. 
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" I have Bnid this, and I will say it aguin L 
" rntaty cases in Iceland in which the law-mali 
" and far more gniltj, than the law-breakers." 

Eefbrbkce has already been made to the substantial difference 
between the lawa of England and Ireland, as, for example, in 
the case of a certain Act of Parliament in the fourth year of 
the reign of Henry Til., and the Law of Settlement of the 
reign of Charles II., which might have been effectually applied 
to stop the cruel evictions which have taken place in the latter 
kingdom during the present century. The Law of Settlement 
checked the clearanee system in England, hy compelling the 
evicting landlord to niaintain the evicted familiea at Lis own 
expense. In Ireland, on the other hand, when a district is laid 
waste, the evicted, to escape death by starvation, are driven to 
take refuge in the workhouse, often at a long distance, and the 
landlord's humble, unoffending neighbours are taxed to suppoil; 
bis wretched victims there. These various Acts have scarcely 
been ignored by successive Governments on tho score of anti- 
quity, since an older statute, for the arrest of "night-walkers," 
of Edward III., who flourished a century and a half earlier 
(1330) than Henry, has of late years been revived and actually 
put in force against highly respectable people, including ladies 
who exhibited too keen a sympathy with the victims of land- 
lord oppression in Ireland. In the House of Commons, on the 
29th of March last, the Solicitor- General for Ireland, in answer 
to Mr, W. A. Macdonald, said that Mr. P. J. Conlan, proprietor 
of a Carlow newspaper, was prosecuted for publishing incite- 
ments to subjects of her Majesty to violate the law of the land 
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(meaning coerciye and exceptional laiv), and he was ordered to 
give bail, or iii default to be imprisoned. The Justices acted 
in. tliia matter, he said, under a statute of Edward III, In- 
deed, the contrast is striking in other respects as well. Tha 
reign of Edward III. was marked by the enactment of more 
important laws in England than the whole of those passed since 
the Coniiuest. Trial by jury began to supersede other forms of 
trial, and Justices of the Peace were introduced for the first time, 
How, five hundred years after his death, in one important 
portion of the dominions of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, trial 
by jury for political offences, unless it be a packed jury, ia 
practically discarded ; the ancient office of a Justice of tha 
Peace, such as it was in Ireland, is virtually suspended, if not 
abolished; and law — exceptional and coercive law^is admin- 
istered by paid magistrates. These salaried officials were, as a 
class, described some years back in the second volume of tha 
Jaumale of Mr. Nassau Senior, on the unexceptionable authority 
of ]jDrd Rosse, as "being generally elderly rowes, with broken 
" fortunes and damaged reputations, who are made stipendiaries 
" because their patrons do not venture to make them anything 
" else." Yet the office of Resident, paid Magistrate is one of 
the highest importance, as may be gathered from the following 
extract from a letter in the Times of January 6, 1886, from Eail 
Cowper, ex-Viceroy of Ireland, who was certainly in a position 
to know : — 

" In Ireland all local matters are really managed through tha 
" instrumentality of the Resident Magistrate, and the Resident 
" Magistrate is in constant communication with the Castle, 
" This state of things has partly arisen from the helpless nature 
" of the Irish, and has partly contributed to prolong that help- 
" lesaness. A hateful system of bureaucratic government is the 
" result — hateful in itself, and only rendered tolerable in my 
" time by the large-mindedness and fairness, as well as industry 
"and skill, of the eminent man [Sir Robert Hamilton] who 
" then filled the post of permanent Under-Secretary." 

What Englishman is there, if he have not entirely surrendered 
his judgment and infiuence to the promotion of mere party iute- 
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rests, who is not ashamed of the disgracefnl, contianoTis scuffle 
BOW taking place daily between these magistrates and the people 
in Ireland t One is painfully reminded at the present moment 
of the warnings uttered by Edmund Eurke on this very subject 
towards the close of the last century, Alas t how ineffectual 
have they not proved to inspire oar rulers with wisdom or even 
common sense : — 

" The people have no interest in disorder," observes Burke, 
" When they do wrong it is their error and not their crime, 
" But with the governing power of the State it is far otherwise; 
" they certainly may act ill hy design, as well as bymistake," And 
he quotes Sully, the great French Minister of another generation, 
to the same effect, — " 'Pour la populace cen'egt jamais par envie 
*• (^atlaqtter qu'elle se totdive, mats par impaiieiKe de souffrir* 
"Nations," Burke continues, "are not primarily governed fay 
" laws ; less by violence, . . . Nations are governed by the 
" same methods and on the same principles by which an indi- 
" vidual without authority is often able to govern those who 
" are his equals or superiors hy a knowledge of their temper 
"and a judicious management of it — I mean, when pubhc 
" affairs are steadily and quietly conducted ; not when Govem- 
" ment is nothing hut a continued scuffle between the magistrate 
" and the multitude, in which sometimes the one and sometimes 
" the other is uppermost, in which they alternately yield and 
" prevail in a. series of contemptible victories and scandalous 
" submissions," 

Irish magistrates, whether paid or unpaid, have an unfortu- 
nate reputation in English literature, la his Irish History and 
Ii-ish Character Mr. Goldwin Smith observes of them : — 

" The descendants of the Cromwellian landowners [of Ireland] 
"became probably the very worst upper class with which a 
" country was ever afBicted. . , , Their drunkenness, their blas- 
" phemy, their ferocious duelling, left the squires of England 
" far behind, , , , Not a century has passed since these ruffians 
"and tyrants filled the Seat of Justice in Ireland," — where they 
used frequently to punish the people hy illegal imprisonment in 
their (the "rufBaas"') own houses, Mr. Smith might have fur- 
ther added. 

Arthur Young, in Part n, of his Tmir in Ireland (1777), 
shows that, in hia day even, Irish Govemmept lay very much 
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in the hands of the magistrates, gust as Lord Cowper testifiea it 
to te the case a century later : — 

" The execution of the laws lies very much in the hands of 
" Justices of the Peace, many of whom are drawn from the moat 
" illiberal class in the kingdom. If a poor man lodges a com- 
" plaint against a gentleman, or any animal that chooses to call 
" itaelf a gentleman, and tho justice issues out a summons 
"for his appearance, it is a fixed affront, and he [the justice] 
"will infallihly be 'caUed out.' Where manners aie in con- 
" spiracy against law, to whom are the oppressed people to have 
" recourse ! , . . By what policy the Government of England 
" can for so many years have permitted sach an absurd system 
" to be matured in Ireland, is beyond the power of plain aeiiBe 
" to discover." 

When Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wel- 
lington, had surrendered his command in the County Limerick, 
preparatory to his departure for the Peninsula in i8o8, he left 
behind him, for his successor, Brigadier-Gleneral Lee, an official 
letter, dated Cork, July 7th, in that year, which is a curious 
commentary on the characteristics of Irish landlords of the 
period. Of all the magistrates and persons of influence in the 
entire county, he is only able to name three to whom he could 
specially refer Lee for trustworthy information, viz., Chief 
Baron O'Grady, Mr. Dickson, a late High Sheriff and Colonel 
Vereker, M.P. for the City of Limerick. Speaking of reported 
outrages generally. Sir Arthur Wellesley said ; — 

" It frequently happens that disturbances exist only in a 
" very small degree, and probably only partially, and that the 
" civil power is fully adequate to get the better of them. At 
" the same time, the desire to let a building to Government for 
" a barrack, the desire to have troops in the county, either on 
" account of the increased consumption of the necessaries of 
" life, or because of the increased security which they would 
"give to that particular part of the country, would occasion a 
" general rise in the value and rent of land, which probably at 
" that moment might be out of lease — or in some instances the 
" desire to have the yeomen called out on permanent duty — 
" ' I representation that the disturbances are much 

us than the facts would warrant. Upon these 
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" occasions letter after letter is ■written to the commanding 
" officer, and to Government ; the same fact ia repeated through 
"many different channels; and the resnlt of an inquiry is, 
" generally, that the outrage complained of is by no means of 
" the nature or of the extent which has been stated. The 
" obvious remedy for this evil, and that which is generally 
"resorted to, is to call for information on oath of the ttans- 
" actions which are complained of. But this remedy is not 
" certain, for it frequently happens that the information on oath 
"are equally false with the original representations." 

A very general impression prevails that there is an excep- 
tional disproportion between the number of committals and 
convictions of persons charged with crime in Ireland, as com- 
pared with England, An Irish Judge of this period has 
explained how it occurred in bis time. Mr. Justice Fletcher 
addressed to the Grand Jury of "Wexford, in 1814, a charge 
teeming with specimens of magisterial iniquity. How he 
escaped conspiracy and prosecution for his courageous out- 
spokenness has not been explained. Two of his coUeagues on 
the bench, Justices Fox and Johnson, had suffered degradation 
and ruin only ten years earlier, at the hands of the Government 
and the " garrison," for daring to attempt to bring to book two 
powerful Irish magistrates, viz., Lords Abercom and Eunis- 
killen, who had been charged with conniving at financial fraud 
and murder, respectively ; — 

" Here let me solicit your particular attention," observes Mr. 
Justice Fletcher to the Grand Jurors, " to some of tlic most 
" grievous mischiefs, flowing from the misconduct of certain 
" magistrates. One is occasioned by an excessive eagerness to 
" crowd the gaols with prisoners, and to swell the calendars 
" with crimes. Hence the amazing disproportion between the 
" number of committals and convictions — between accusation 
" and evidence — between hasty suspicion and actual guilt. 
" Committals have been too frequently made out (in other 
" counties) upon light and trivial grounds, without reflecting 
" upon the evil consequences of wresting a peasant (probably 
"innocent) from the bosom of bis family — immujing him for 
" weeks or months in a noisome gaol, amongst vicious com- 
" panions. lie is afterwards acquitted, or not prosecuted, and 
" returns a lost man, both in health and morals, to his ruined 
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" and beggared family. This is a hideous but common pictare. 
"... GeEtlemen, another deep-rooted cause of immorality has 
" been the operation of the County Presentment Code of Ire- 
" land — abused, as it has been, for the purpose of fraud and 
" peculation. Will you not be astonished, when I assure you, 
" that I have had information judicially from an upright country 
" gentleman and Grand Juror of unquestionable veracity in a 
" western county, that in the general practice not oae in ten 
" of the accounting affidavits was actually sworn at all 1 Magis- 
" trates have signed and givea away printed forms of such 
" affidavits in blank, to be filled up at the pleasure of the 
" party. This abuse produced a strong representation from me 
" to the Grand Jury, and had I known the fact in time I would 
" have made an. example of those magistrates who were guilty 
" of 80 scandalous a dereliction of duty. Another source of 
" immorality may be traced in the Registry, of Freeholds. 
" Oaths of registration are taken, which, if not perjury, are 
" something very near it. The tenantry are driven to the 
" hustings, and there coUected like sheep in a pen, they must 
" poll for the great undertaker, who has purchased them by his 
" jobs ; and this is frequently done, with little regard to con- 
" science or duty, or real value for the alleged freehold." 

The following brief narrative illustrates in a striking manner 
the different ideas which govern the landowners in Ireland and 
England. Captain Drammond, E.E., a Scotchman, went to 
Dublin with Lord Mulgrave in 1835, as Under-Secretary for 
Ireland. On the sand of May 1838, in reply to an applicatioa 
for some further coercive measures against the peasantry of 
Tipperary, he wrote a letter of refusal to the magistrates of that 
county in which he gave expression to the elementary truth 
that — " property has its duties as well as its rights ; " — an axiom 
well understood and every day cheerfully acted upon by the 
great body of English landowners. That the Tipperary magis- 
trates and landlords thought differently of it will not sur- 
prise any one who follows the course of events in Ireland, 
Lord Donoughmore, the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
to whom the letter was officially addressed, decided, with the 
approval of his brother magistrates, to suppress it. On the 
motion of Mr. Hume, however, it was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, and being reprinted, was disseminated 
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ronghont Ireland. It created considerable excitement amongst 
all clasBes; but by tbe magistrates, i.e., the landlords, it ivas 
characterised as an unfeeling and deliberate insult. Shortly 
afterwards. Lord Dononghmore stated tbe reason for its sup- 
pression to a Committee of the House of Lords. Ho said : — 

"I considered the reply of such a nature I was very unwilling 
to make it public " (and Lords Gleagall, Hawarden, and Lismore, 
his brother magistrates in the county, concurred in this view). — 
" Tour lordship considered it a dangerous thing," he was asked 
by the Committee, " with regard to the landowners of tha 
"country!" — "I considered it of that nature," he replied. — 
" Will yout lordship have the goodness to point out the passages 
"which appeared to yoa to have that tendency T' — "The part 
"to which I particularly objected was this ; — 'Property has its 
" duties as well as its rights ; to the neglect of these duties in 
" times past is mainly to he ascribed that diseased state of 
" society in. which such crimes take their rise.' " 

Drummond's memory is revered in Ireland. A beautiful statue, 
by Hogan, paid for by popular subscription, stands in the 
iJublin City Hall to attest the fact. The story of his valuable 
life has been admirably told by Mr. K. Barry O'Brien in a 
volume published by Kegan Paul, Trench, ik Co, But the 
Donoughmore incident would be incomplete without an " adden- 
dum." The descendants of the Cromwellian landowners, who 
filled the Seat of Justice in Ireland, to whom Mr. Goldwin 
Smith refers in another page, abounded in Tipperary ; where 
faction-fighting was systematically fostered and encouraged by 
them for a selfish purpose of their own. The late Sir John 
Howley, Chairman of the County, succeeded after much 
exertion in repressing the barbarous custom, for which he 
received the tbaaka of William TV. He has left a singular record, 
which will be found in the learned work of Professor Sigerson, 
entitled Modem Ireland (Longmans & Co.), of the difficulties he 
encountered from the magistrates in the discharge of this duty. 
They felt it to he their interest to keep alive the bitter 
animosities engendered by the system, with a view to divert 
the minds of the miserable peasantry from brooding over their 
grievous wrongs. Even in charges of murder and manslaughter 
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ariain!:; out of the custom, they urged upon the Chairman, " 
" necessity of inflicting only a mere nominal punishment" ica 



"The greater part of the magistrates," observes Sir John, 
" Instead of assisting me, as I had a right to expect, in the 
" praiseworthy and humane effort to put down faction-fighting, 
" did everything they safely could to thwart me, and thereby 
"keep alive this shameful, detestable custom. . . , When I 
" asked what they meant by ' necessity,' they frankly declared 
" they could not live in the country unless the system of 
" faction-fighting were kept up, as they believed it was necessary 
" for their own safety to have the people divided," 

Sir John refusing to be a party to this wicked perversion of 
justice, the magistrates actually seceded in a body from the 
bench, having failed to intimidate him into acquiescence with 
their views by threats of moving him out of the ehair. 

Finally, Lord Rosse, an influential peer, who was Chancellor 
of the University of DuhUn, and belonged to the official and 
Castle circles, had in i86z a conversation with Mr. Hassan 
Senior, which will be found recorded as follows in that gentle- 
man's Journals. Lord Rosse said : — 

" One mode of improving the magistracy would be to get rid 
' of the stipendiary magistrates. N^o appointments are so 
infamously jobbed ; no special education, no talents, no 
character seem to he thought necessary for a stipendiary 
magistrate. Half of those whom we have had here have been 
habitual drunkards ; more than a half of them wero unable to 
show themselves on any day except a Sunday. (The system 
of imprisonment for debt was not then abolished.) We called 
them Sunday birds ; there was one at Shinrone whose dead 
body was seized by his butcher, who would not eufl'er it to 
he buried until his bill Iiad been paid. The present man is 
the only good one we have had. ... I would reform tha 
stipendiary magistracy. On this institution the security of 
the country mainly depends. As soon as an outrage has been 
committed it is the duty of the stipendiary magistrate to 
collect into a focus the slight and transitory indications which, 
if acutely perceived and sedulously followed up, will lead to 
detection. Wo function requires more zeal, vigour, and in- 
teUigence. The men selected for it are generally elderly 
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^' roues, with broken fortunes and damaged roputations, who are 
" made stipendiarioa because their patrons do not veiiture ta 
" make them anything else. I liave implored Lord Lieutenant 
" after Lord Lieutenant not to allow so important au ofBce to be 
" thus jobbed away. All I could get from any one of them 
" were promises that the appointments should be as little had 
" as they could make them." 

One slirinka from the invidious task of sketching the char- 
acter of Irisb Stipendiary (Removable) Magistrates since the 
date of Mr. Nassau Senior's publication in 1862, though the 
materials at hand are ample for the purpose. It is described 
in the newspapers from day to day, sometimes twice daily. 
They have undergone a process of considerable development as 
instruments of the present government in Ireland. Whether 
that development has been for the hotter, or otherwise, the 
public are now, perhaps, in a position to judge for them- 
selves. One thing is certain, these Government officials are 
never punished for their misdeeds, and the people have thus 
been taught by long experience to look upon the scenes enacted 
in their Courts as little better than a travesty of justice. It 
Las always been the same, and is likely to continue so while 
appointments to the office are, as Lord Eosae expressed it, " so 
" infamously jobbed." Half a century earlier, in 1812, "Wake- 
field, an English traveller in Ireland, referred to the Irish 
magistrates aa follows in his Acctmni oj Ireland: — 

" When inaurrectiona take place in Ireland the whole blame 
" is attributed to the people, although they most commonly 
"occur from the corruption or the neglect of the magistracy. 
" It is eeldom, however, that the hand of justice is raised to 
" punish thevi for their misconduct. The accounts of dis- 
" turbaaces never reach my ears from Ireland without exciting 
" a wish that an inquiry might be instituted into the manner 
" in which magistrates conduct themselves on such occasions." 

It is also painfully true that even the superior judges in 
Ireland are so greatly in excess of the requirements of justice 
that fully one-halt of them might be dispensed with altogether, 
except for the vested interests in jobbery of the patronaga- 
mongera in Dublin Castle. 




CHAPTEE XV. 
THE FORFEITURES AND PLANTATIONS. 
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Hb wlio desires to ninlerstand the condition of Ireland must 
realise to himaelf the full import of tke histotical fact that all i 
the rights of landed property rest on confiscations — not, be it • 
rememhered, upon confiscations of remote antiquity, like tl 
which followed the coining of the Normans into England — but 
upon conSscations of comparatively recent date. Almost the 
entire property of the island is derived either from the settle- 
ment of Ulster by James the First, or the Cromwellian settle- \ 
ment of the rest of the country. The latter is the title of by ■ 
far the greater portion. " Probably no man at the Irish Ear i 

1 devolution of title that did not commence 
" with a patent granting a forfeited estate," observed the late Mr. 
Isaac Butt, Q.C, ILP. Lord Clare said, speaking in the Irish i 
House of Lords, that ia the course of the seventeenth century I 
the whole soil of Ireland had heen confiscated at least o: 
considerable portion of it three times ; i.e., including the for^ i 
feitures succeeding the Revolution of 1688. But there was on 1 
earlier era of forfeitures than this. Speaking of the proceed- 
ings of the first Norman adventurers in Ireland, Sir John Davia 
Bays that all Ireland was cantonised among ten persons of the 
English nation ; " and though tliey had not gained possession 
" of one-third part of the whole kingdom, yet, in title, they 
" were owners and lords of all, 30 as nothing was left to be 
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" granted to the natives," Afterwards came the enormous for- 
feitures of the reign of Elizabeth. Her servants in Ireland did 
not dabLle in the Wood of youth and innocence without a 
purpose and the expectation of some huge rewards. And they 
were not disappointed. Leland, in the second volume of hia 
History of Ireland, saya that more than one-half of Ulster 
became vested in the Queen, " to be disposed of as most 
" expedient for the interests and security of her government." 
Edmund Spenser, who is a contemporary authority, puts it 
much higher, as may be found in the sixth volume of his 
works. Of the 9,000 plouglilands which Ulster contained, he 
represents all but four or five hundred as having escheated to her ; 
with at least iive-siKths of Connaught. As to Munster, at tha 
time Spenser wrote, it would appear as if that province were 
already in the hands of her "undertakers;" while in Leinater, 
even, exceedingly large tracts, consisting of entire counties, were 
similarly circumstanced. And then there was the vile pretence 
of religion to sanction the iniquity, at a time when, according 
to Mr. Froude, no single man in the kingdom sincerely believed 
in the new creed. Sir William Herbert, writing from Kerry 
to Cecil, Lord Burleigh, in 1588, said — " Our pretext in the 
" enterprise of plantation was to establish in these parts piety, 
"justice, inhabitation, and civility, with comfort and good 
" example to the parts adjacent. Our drift now is, being here 
" possessed of land, to extort and make the state of things 
" turbulent, and to live by prey and by pay," 574,638 Irish 
acres (eight Irish acres are equal to thirteen English) of land 
in Munster were declared forfeited to the Crown on the fall of 
the Desmonds. This was parcelled out to " gentlemen under- 
" takers " on certain conditions ; one being that they were bound, 
within a limited time, to people their estates with," well-affected 
" Englishmen," No native Irish were to be accepted as tenants, 
and every precaution was taken to prevent the English colonists 
amalgamating with them. Raleigh became an undertaker, and 
by a legal instrument, bearing the Queen's name, dated from 
Greenwich, the last day of February 1586, he had given to him 
43,000 acres of this laud. Koleigh earned this property by some 
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terrible services. An Italian garriaoii, whinli had come to aid 
the Irish in Munster, Laving fallen into the power of the 
English, Leland describes what followed thus :— 

"Wingfield was commissioned to disarm them, and when 
" this service was performed an English company was sent into 
" the fort. The Irish rebels found they were reserved foe 
",execution by martial law. The Italian general and some of 
" the ofBoers were made prisoners of war, but the gamsoo, waa 
" butchered in cold falood; nor ia it without pain that we find 
" a service bo iiorrid and detestable committed to Sir Walter 
" Ealeigh." 

Raleigh fared sadly later on. By the death of Elizabeth ha 
lost a powerful friend. James I. regarded him with a dislike 
which ho waa at no pains to conceaL By the machinations of 
the second Cecil, an ancestor of the present Marquis of Salis- 
bury, who, to please Elizabeth, would have befriended him in the 
previous reifm, ha was now charged with complicity in a plot 
against the King. There was not a tittle of evidence to con- 
nect Eaieigli with it; hut, all tha same, Coke, the prosecuting 
Attorney- General, stigmatised him a3 a " damnable atheist," a 
" spider of hell," and a " viperous traitor " to boot. He was 
Bent to the Tower under sentence of death, whore he languished, 
in sore straits, for thirteen years -.-^ 

"The desolator desolate, 
The viotur Qverthrovm, 
The arbiter of othera' fate, 
A suppliant for his own." 

In the interval an ancestor of the present Marquis of Hartington, 
coming that way, neither looked on him nor passed him by, hut 
readily took compassion on him. The good Samaritan was 
none other tliau Richard Boyle, " the great Earl of Cork," 
With this introduction, Walpole, an English historian, in his 
Short History of Ireland (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), shall 
tall what happened on the road to Jericho, with an inter- 
esting biography of the compassionate giver ; — 

"He [Boyle] was the son of a Herefordshire squire, a man 
" of very considerable abOity, but utterly unscrupulous. Having 
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found it advisable to absent himself from England by reason, 
as his enemies say, of his 'forgeries, rasinga, and perjuries,' 
or because, as he himself puts it, ' it pleased divine Provi- 
dence to lead him into Ireland,' 'lie arrived in DuLHn in 15S8 
[being then twenty-two years of age], ivith little else ia the 
world but two suits of clothes, a diamond ring, a gold bracelet, 
and j£2T, 3s. in money.' He managed to wriggle himself 
into the office of deputy-each eator of the lands of Munster, 
under cover of which, by a series of frauds, he became pos- 
seased of a considerable extent of the forfeited Irish estates. 
He was twice indicted for felony, and committed to prison in 
Dublin six times in five years ; but by his adroitness, and 
the skilful use of bribes, he succeeded in cheating justice, 
and becoming secretary to Sir George Carew. ' God having 
blessed liim with a reasonable estate,' as he piously says ia 
his memoir, bis new patron, the President of Munster, made 
his fortune for him. He advised and assisted him to advance 
money to the amount of some .^£^1,500 to Sir Walter Ealeigh 
on the security of his vast grant of land in Cork and Water- 
ford. The mortgage was foreclosed, and Raleigh's vridow 
and children afterwards complained, in a fruitless petition to 
the Crown, that the estates had teen 'juggled away.' Carew 
introduced him [Eojle] to Sir Geoffrey jFeaton, the Queen's 
Surveyor-General, whose daughter he married ; and he knighted 
him on the day of his wedding. Protected by Carew, Essex, 
and Cecil, with all of whom he -was careful to ingratiate him- 
self, he escaped the reward of bis misdeeds, and was suc- 
cessively created Baron Youghal, Yiscount Dungarvan, Earl of 
Cork, and a Privy Councillor." 

The reader may feel an interest in being reminded that, 
whereas Raleigh suffered a violent death at the hands of the 
public executioner on the Jgth of October 1618, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, "the great Earl of Cork," his benefactor, 
died quietly in his bed in 1644, at the ripe old age of seventy- 
eight. Such is the reward of a pious life and a cbaritablo deed I 
But there is an Irish biographer of Richard Eoyle, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, M.P., who brings the story down to date, so to speak, 
by reminding us how the Duke of Devonshire has, by means 
of a long purse, even deprived the people of their fishery rights 
on the Elackwater. Mr. Healy indulges in somewhat plainer 
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speaking than the English historian, and unkindly omits all 
acknowledgment of the pious aspirations of his subject. Other- 
wise, except for an unimportant financial discrepancy, they are 
in substantial agreement. In his pamphlet, A Word for Ire- 
land^ Mr. Healy writes : — 

" Sir W. Raleigh got some 42,000 acres (exclusive, as usual, 
" of waste, bog, and mountain) out of the plunder of the Earl 
"of Desmond's territories. A London judge's clerk, named 
" Richard Boyle, who had graduated in Ireland as a forger, a 
" horse-thief, and conniver of murder,^ was raised to the Deputy 
" Escheatorship of Munster, about 1590. Raleigh being in 
" prison and straitened, Boyle offered him ;£^5.ooo for his 
" 42,000 acres, which being accepted, he paid Raleigh ;^5oo on 
" account, and swindled him out of the balance. Later on, 
" Boyle having now become Earl of Cork, got from James I. 
" patents for all his plunder — the parchments of which, his 
** historian mentions, covered a hall forty-eight feet long by three 
" feet wide. He married all his children into English aristo- 
" cratic families, and the Duke of Devonshire in this way got 
** his County Cork and Waterford estates, out of which he draws 
" some ;^3 0,000 a year^ for land which cost his ancestor Boyle 
" ;^5oo. His Grace also now claims the fishery rights of the 
" Blackwater from the town of Lismore to the sea at Youghal, 
" some twenty miles, by virtue of the patent of James I. to this 
** horse- thief ; and in the course of eleven years of litigation, 
" and nearly a dozen trials, has put the unfortunate fishermen 
" of the district to thousands of pounds expense to assert his 
" claims to the river." 

Now, how does the Duke of Devonshire discharge the duties 
of property, to which Lord Hartington is the heir, while exacting 
its rights'? Well, he fails in the very first condition that is 
essential to the efficient discharge of those duties. He is an 
absentee. How would the English people around Chatsworth 
and Bolton Abbey take it if, like the Irish people around 
.Lismore Castle, in the County Waterford, they never saw the 
face of their landlord; never heard the sound of his carriage 

1 Boyle bad been eDgaged in better studies earlier at Cambridge and 
in tbe Middle Temple. 
3 ;^3 1,604, according to tbe Government valuation. 
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pVlieels ; never saw the colour of his coin OTcr the counter of the 
butcher, or tho baker, or the shoemaker, in the neighbouring 
town or village 1 Yet such is the daily experience of the latter. 
But if the I)uka of Devonshire does not put in an appearance 
at Lismoi'e, one of the loveliest spots in the United Kingdom, 
his heir. Lord Hattington, does, indeed, occasionally visit 
Ireland, Alas ! his visits are not arranged for any beneficent 
purpose in regard to the Devonshire estates ; not directed to 
the South of Ireland, with a view to gladden the eyes of the 
Devonshire tenants, No, unhappily, Lord Hartington directs 
his steps to an opposite quarter of the kingdom. He goes 
amongst the Orangemen of Belfast, with the ignoble object of 
intensifying and perpetuating racial and sectarian animosities ; 
to stir up afresh the poisoned founts of bitterness which have, 
generation after generation, marred all the efforts of good men 
to reconcile Ireland with England. He, the leader of a party 
and a responsible statesman, condescends to join hands with 
the Chamberlains and the Churchills, unprincipled and unscru- 
pulous as they have proved themselves, in this flagitious and 
abominable occupation. In his very last speech at Belfast, in 
October, 1888, Lord Hartington resorted "to language of out- 
" rageoua violence," as it was styled by Mr. Gladstone, at Bingley 
Hall, a few weeks afterwards ; — 



" Lord Hartington," observes Mr. Gladstone, " said at Belfast 
" on the 19th of October that the present struggle began as a 
" struggle between nnion and separation. That was bad enongh ; 
" but according to him it has got gradually worse since, and 
" it is now — these are his own words — ' a struggle of honesty 
" against dishonesty, of order against disorder, of truth against 
" fabehood, and of loyalty against treason.' And in the same 
" speech Lord Hartington said that the party with which we 
" are connected is nearly one-half of the voting power of the 
"country; so that, according to him, nearly one half of his 
" countrymen, support dishonesty against honesty, disorder 
I "against order, falsehood against truth, and treason against 
*" loyalty." 



Little did Mr. John Morley imagine, when writing 



s follows 
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in the Kineteenth Century of November 18S2, that his earnest 
and indignant words in regard to Irish absentees would on« 
day he fonnd to fit to a nicety the conduct of one of tha 
coUe^nes then sitting by hia side at the Cabinet Council : — 

r their estates from year'a 



" Great lords, who i 



" end to year's end," observes Mr. Morley, 



I the I 



; will befall the 



) very edify- 



tenrmtty 
■■ toey are lelt to themselves. With virtuous indignation, the 
" class that has for generations been in the habit of spending 
" its Irish rents to the tune of millions a year in any place in 
" the world except Ireland, solemnly warns the tenants tliat 
"they are depleting the country of its capital. It was no 
" Kadical, bnt the immortal Tory who wrote Waverley, of whoni 
"his biographer tells us that when he visited Ireland in 1S25, 
" when the landlords had things all their own way, his very 
" ' heart was sickened ' by the widespread manifestations of 
" the wanton and reckless profligacy of human mismanagement 
" and the tyrannous selfishness of absenteeism." 

One does not of course know whether the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Hartington mean to keep their hold upon the 
froita of the Raleigh foreclosure until such time as the descen- 
dant of the Cecil who unjustly shut up Raleigh in the Tower ^, 
shall be enabled to provide the necessary funds out of the 
pockets of the Eritish taxpayer to buy them and their class out ol 
Ireland. Anyhow, if they had lived in the aSth year of Henry 
VIIL, instead of being " bought out," they would by the Act of 
Absentees in that year be simply turned out, without a shilling 
compensation for their loss of j£^t,QOQ a year, as " enemies of 
"the Commonwealth of England," — as was the ease with the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Berkeley, and 
others in that reign. But in these days Parliament, despising 
the wisdom of our ancestors, regards the happiness of au 
absentee English duke and marquis of incomparably greater 
importance to the state than the contentment of 3 multitude of 
Irish peasants. 

> Was Oecil a party to and beneficiary by Boyle'i 
His father became ricb " bj taking hia neighbours 
Isaac Bannister (aee Chapter XSX.). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
~CONFISCATION AND PLANTATION OF ULSTER. 

"Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, tbe claima of superior cun- 
"uing — theae are the sourcoa to which thnae titles majr be traced. The 
"original deeds were written with tbe swnrd, rather than with the pen ; 
" not IftwjerB, but soldiers, were the oonveyancera ; blows were the current 
" coin given in payment ; and ioc seals, blood waa used in preference ta 
" was,"— Herbbbt SpKncEE. 

In order to carry out tliia great revolution in land tenure in 
Ulster, royal commisaions were issued to survey tlia caimtry, 
and to inquire into titles, Tyrone and Tyrconnell, the great 
chiefs of tjia Kortliern province, had made their peace with 
James I., and settled down in their respective territories as 
iojal subjects. But the Government narrowly watched for an 
opportunity to destroy them, to carry out a new scheme of 
plantation. Eumours of threatened arrest, for the pretended 
plots mentioned hy Edmund Burke in the next page, reached 
the chiefs, and they fled the country in terror of their lives, 
' The plantation in Munster had heen an acknowledged failure, 
on account of the enormous grants made to the undertakers ; an 
error wliich must be avoided in Uister. Here again the natives 
were excluded as tenants, the new settlers being drawn from 
England and Scotland as in Munster. Tlie corporation of 
London and the twelve city guilds obtained the entire county 
of Coleraine, on the condition that they maintained the forts of 
Culmore, Coleraine, and Detry. The unfortunate natives tiied 
to argue that they had rir;hts of inheritance which could not be 
forfeited hy the attainder of their chieftains; hut Sir John 
Davis, the Attorney-General, a very able man, but a polished 
■hypocrite, bade them be contented with the assurance that the 
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King meant to Tje "a father" 
master. Green, the historian, has enumerated the virtues of 
this friend of the fatherless. How often do we hear from 
heaven-born statesmen that nothing can he done — notliing 
should be done — for these persecuted Irish peasants, starving 
on insufficient or uncultivable land, except to deport them to a 
foreign country. Why should they, poor aoub, ever have taken 
up their residences in the wilda of Donegal or Kerry or Mayo, 
in the midst of a savage bog, or on the sterile mountain side 1 J 
Edmund Burke shall tell you the reason why, and tliat it ^ 
no voluntary act of theirs, God help them : — 

" If we read Baron Fingl.i?, Spenser, and Sir John Davis," 
he says, in a letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, " we cannot 
" niisa the true genius and policy of tlie English Government 
" Ireland before the Revolution, as well as during the whole 
" reign of Queen Elizabeth. . . . The original scheme was never 
" deviated from for a single moment. Unheard of confiscations 
" were made in the northern parts, upon grounds of plots and 
" conspiracies never proved upon their supposed authors. The 
" war of chicane succeeded to the war of arms and of hostile 
" statutes, and a regular series of operations were carried on, 
"particularly from Chichester's time, in the ordinary courts of 
"justice, and tj special commissions and inquisitions; first 
" under pretence of tenures, and then of titles in the Crown, for 
" the purpose of the total extirpation of the interests of the 
" natives in their own soil, until this species of subtle ravage 
" being carried to the last excess of oppression and insolence 
" under Lord Strafford, it kindled the flames of that rebellion 
" which broke out in 1641." 

The English historian, Walpole, observes, in his S!torl Histoty 
of Ireland, writing of the Expulsion of 1611 ;— 

" Slowly and sullenly the Irish gentry removed themselves 
" and their belongings into the contracted locations to which 
" they had been appointed, away from the ' fat lands ' to the 
" ' lean lands,' from the rich pasture to the barren moor. Slowly 
"and sullenly the mass of the people followed them, thrust out 
"of their homes, to find new refuges wherein to lay their he'ods; 
" some amongst the servitors [a grade below the ' undertakers '], 
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(•command of the Government into -waste land, which no one 
ted, in Mnnster and in Counaught. Exiled to make loom 
^ for the planters, evicted, though, promised security, they 
indered forth bearing in theic hearts a store of hitter hatred 
"for the invaders who had broken faith with them; and yearn- 
rijig for the vengeance which thoy were to snatch in 1641." 

What were the causes of the Rebellion in that year, and 

t what led up to it ? — 

"Upon the accession of James I. in 1603," says Mr. Smiles, 

I the author of Self Help, in his Hisionj of Ireland, " the penal 
" laws enacted in the reign of Elizabeth were revived in all 
" their original harshness. Sir Arthur Chichester, the new 

f " Lord Lieutenant, a man cruel and avaricious in Ms character, 
" and eager to amass wealth and possessions, no matter in what 
" manner, willingly seconded all the designs of the persecuting 
" monarch. The Catholic chapels were shut up, and the most 

I *' wanton oppressions and extortions were resorted to, such as fine, 
" imprisonment, and deprivation of office, for enforcing attend- 
" ance at the Protestant service. To pat an end to all doubts, 
" also as to James's being favourable to religions toleration, he 

I *' issued a proclamation, giving due notice to all concerned, of 

I -"his thoroughly intolerant disposition and character. This 
'" singular proclamation commences thus ; — ' Whereas, his 

[' *' Majesty is informed, that his subjects of Ireland had been 

r " deceived by a false report, that his Majesty was disposed to 
■*' allow them liberty of conscience, and the free choice of a 

' " religion ; he hereby declares to his beloved subjects of Ireland, 
" that he will not admit of any such liberty of conscience as 

I " they were made to expect by such report,' &c. And then the 
" proclamation goes on to order the expulsion of the Catholic 
'' bishops, Jesuits, and all other ministers of the Catholic 
" worship, and to prohibit altogether the exercise of the 

[ " Catholic religion both in England and Ireland." 

Hallam, in the second volume of his Constitutional HialoTij, 
I abservea ; — 

"The primary causes of the rebellion are . . , to he found 
" in the two great sins of the English Government, in the penal 
"laws as to raligion, which pressed on almost the whole people, 
in the systematic iniquity which despoiled them of their 
« possessions." 
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And, again, in the third volume of the same work, ho 

" The [English] Commons had, at the very beginning of Uia 
" rehullion, voted that all the forfeited estates of the iDBargen.ts 
" should be allotted to euch aa should aid in reducing the islanij. 
"to obedience; aud thus rendered the war desperate oa the' 
" part of the Irish." 

This is in complete agreement with Mr. Lecky'a view of the 
subject. In liis Eighteenth Centunj he says : — 

" The rebellion only assumed its general character in consa- 
" queace of the resolution of the English House of Commons, 
"that no toleration should bo henceforth granted to the 
Catholic religion in Ireland. It was this policy that drove 
the Catholic gentry of Ireland very reluctantly into rebellion. 
The rebellion was a defensive war, entered into in order to " 
secure a toleration of the religion of the Irish people. ... It 
may boldly be asserted that the statement of a general and 
organised massacre is utterly and absolutely untrue. As is 
almost always the case with popular risings, there were in the 
first outbreak of the rebellion some murders, but thpy were 
very few, and there was nothing whatever in the nature of a 
massacre. . . . The rebellion was not one due to any single 
cause, but it represented the accumulated wrongs aud 
animosities of two generations. All the long train of agrarian, 
wrongs from MuUaghmast to the latest inquisitions of Went- 
worth, all the long succession of religious wrongs from the 
Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth to the Coufiscation of the 
Irish College under Charles, contributed to the result." 

Who are they who farmed that rebellion into gigantic 
proportions ! — 

" Whatever were the professions of the chief governors [Lords 
" Justices]," observes Leland, in the third volume of his Sistory 
of Ireland, " the only danger they really apprehended was that 
" of a too speedy suppression of the rebels. Extensive for- 
"feitures were their favourite object and that of their friends." 

The Keverend Dr. Warner stigmatises the Lords Justices as 
" miscreants," who had recourse to the rack, though against the 
law, with a view to estort confessions which they, the Lords 
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feS'iiBtices themselTes, had put into the mouths ol their tor- 
Kured victims; and by whose orders, "men, womenj and children 
■*ware promiscuously slain." 

B. Finally, Carte, in tho first volume of his ii/e of Ormonde, 
fexplaina the matter as follows ; — 

I "There is too much reason to think that, aa the Lords 
f " Justices really wished the rebellion to spread, and more 
P +* gentlemen of estates to be involved in it, that the forfeitures 
[■"might be the greater, and a general plantation be carried ou 
t "by a new set o£ English Protestants all over the kingdom, to 
[ " the ruin and expulsion of all the old English and natives that 
f ""were Eoman Catholics; so, to promote what they wished, 
I "they gave out speeches upon occasions, insinuating such a 
t f design, and that in a short time there would not be a Eoman 
r /* Catholic left in the kingdom , . . extirpation [was] preached 
vf for gospeL" 

I The character of the Lords Justice intrusted 

[ llie government of Ireland during the was most 

[ frequently constant — of the Lord Lii inferred 

m -irom a couple of specimens of the clai 1 volume 

!■ of Ormonde's Letters, it is stated thuv .^... .- ....-^ Parsons 
I' "hath by late letters advised the governor to the burning of 
I " com, and to put man, woman, and child to tlie sword ; and 
" Sir Adam Loftus hath written in the same strain," One of 
these, "William Parsons, afterwards Sir "William, was another 
upstart whose career resembled that of Eoyle, his contemporary 
and colleague as a Privy Councillor : — 
I " An Englishman of low birth, and with no education beyond 
I " that of reading and writing," observes "Walpole, in his King- 
dom of Ireland, " he had gone over to Ireland with j£^o in his 
" pocket to seek his fortune. Having got into tho service of 
" one Kenny, the escheator-general, and saved some money by 
" a combination of hard work and sharp practice, he married a 
" niece of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, the surveyor-general, and in a,d. 
" iSoz succeeded to that office, and became a commissioner of 
"the escheated lands in Ulster, Taking advantage of his 
" position he took eare not to be left out in the allotment of 
"lands, obtaining 1S90 acres in Tyrone and 2000 acres in 
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" Fermanagh alone. By these means and others still mi 
" scandalous, as in the caae of the estates of the O'Bycnes of 
" Wicklow, he secured over 8000 acres and amassed an immense 
" fortune. Having secured the patronage of Buckingham he 
" Bet at defiance all accusations made against his proceedings, 
" and in company with the Earl of Cork ivas one of the most 
"influential members of the Privy Council. He was the 
" ancestor of the Earia of Eosse of the first creation." 

Parsons' proceedings in regard to the" O'Byrnes of Wicklow 
■were simply frightful. Ho entered into a conspiracy with a 
numher of others (Sir Eichard Graham, Sir James FitzPiera 
Fitzgerald, Sir Henry Belling, and Lord Esmond), to ohtain a 
conveyance of O'Byrnes' land to themselves : — > 

" They accordingly," continues "Walpole, " trumped up a 
" chaise against him and his five sons of corresponding with an 
"outlawed gentleman of the family of Kavenagh. They lodged 
" an information against them, on the testimony of one Thomas 
" Archer, which they wrung from him by torture on a hot grid- 
" iron, and that of three vagrant Irishmen who owed O'Byme 
" a grudge for his having issued his warrant against them aa a 
"justice of the peace. Two of the young O'Byrnes were therc- 
" upon confined in Dublin Castle, and Phelim and all the iive 
" were prosecuted at the Carlow aasiies for treason. The grand 
"jury threw out the bill, for which they were heavily fined by 
" the Castle Chamber, and a fresh indictment was preferred at 
" the "Wicklow assizes. . The grand jury was this time carefully 
" packed with neighbouring undertakers to secure the finding 
" of a true bill, and notorious convicted thieves whom Phelim 
ivicted at petty sessions were called as witnesses, and 
I giving evidence of the prisoners' guilt. The 
" scandal was so abominable and glarinf; that Sir Francis 
"Annesley and some other gentlemen took up the case and 
" obtained a royal commission to inquire into the matter, which 
" resulted in the O'Byrnes being set at liberty. Their estates, 
" however, covering half the county of "Wicklow, of which 
" during the prosecution Parsons and Esmond had been put in 
"possession by the Sheriff of Wicklow, were not restored to 
" them, and the plot ia that respect was eminently snccessful." 

After all this, Parsons was made a Lord Justice, and it will 
not surprise any one to be told that the aept of the O'Byrnes 
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Tere amon^^t the first to rise in rebelHoa in 1641. That 
rebellion, if wo are to believe Carte, he, Parsons, ardently 
desired and purposely stimulated in order to reap a new crop of 
confiscations. 

Doctor, afterwards Sir "William Petty, the ancestor of Lord 
Lansdowne, the present Governor-General of India, was another 
distinguished Judiyidual of the period, though he does not quite 
come lip to the standard of Boyle and Parsons. He was Physi- 
cian-General to the forces, and was employed to survey the con- 
fiscated lands in the time of the Commonwealth. Money was 
scarce in those days in the Irish military chest, and when Petty 
sent in his little bill he was allotted lai^e parcels of the confis- 
cated estates for his services instead, probably being privileged 
to select and survey them for himself. Anyhow, Carte, in the 
second volume of his Li/e of Ormonde, suggests that he was a 
man very capable of taking care of himself, and that he boasted 
of having witnesses, whom he was accused of suborning, "who 
" would swear through a three-inch board." Within a few years 
he was the owner of 50,000 acres in Kerry alone, though hia 
pay in 1659 was only 20s. a day. He died in the odour of 
aanctity, of course, or as he expresses it himself in his will — 
" in the practice of such religious worship as I find established 
" by the law of my country." Hia present descendant is a typical 
Irish absentee landlord of the good old style, who evicts his 
tenants wholesale, levelling and burning their poor cabins, as at 
Luggacurran, built not by him, but by themselves, when they 
are unable to pay rack-rents for their holdings, and never 
Eubscribes a shilling towards relief funds in times of distress, 
either there or elsewhere, to save them from starvation. Of 
this latter fact there is, indeed, sad proof. The Eeverend Mr, 
M'Cutchan, the Protestant Sector of Kenmare, stated to Sir 
Charles EuBsell, Q.C., M.P. (New Views on Ireland, Macmillan), 
that:— 

" If the shopkeepers had not acted with greater humanity and 
** forbearance than the landlord, five-sixths of Lord Lansdowne's 
"tenants would have been absolutely mined [during the distress 
f'of 1379-S0 in Kerry]; and indeed," adds Sir Charles himself, 
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Is not this exercising all the " rights " without diacharging 
any of the duties of property with a vengeance ! 

It may be worth while mentioning here that the " mandate " 
for his cruel proceedings, if he ever condescended to aak for it, 
which Cromwell carried to Ireland was due in groat measure to 
the exaggerated reports which reached London of the Hlaiightei 
of the Protestants in the rebellion of 1641. Sir John Temple, 
who profited largely by the eonfiacationa which foUowed, was 
the prime offender of the period. He was in 1648 appointed a 
Commissioner of the Great Seal; in 1653, a Commissioner of 
Forfeited Estates ; wheu he took care to be the recipient of lai^e 
land grants for himself in the counties of Carlow and Dublin. 
He was afterwards made Master of the Bolls and Vice-Chancellor 
of Ireland. He was, ia fact, one of the vultures that, in the words 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith, " descended upon Ireland," In 1646 this 
unscrupulous rascal, self -convicted, published a book in which 
it was represented that, within a period of two years — " above 
" 300,000 British and other Protestants were cruelly murthered 
" in cold blood, destroyed some other way, or expelled out of 
" their habitations." He made no attempt to distinguish between 
murder and expulsion ; he derived his information from deposi- 
tions which Edmund Eurke described as "rascally," and which 
generally bear no date, are full of contradictions, and place the 
principal massacres at the outbreak of the rebellion, when all 
the evidence shows there was scarcely anything of the kind. 
'Finally, his number of 300,000 is at least five times the totsd 
number of Protestants living in the country, outside of walled 
towns, where alone massacres took place. Various estimates of 
the true numbers were afterwards published from time to time. 
Eapin and the I-ong Parliament reduced them one half ; 
Clarendon and Hurae put them down to 40 or 50,000; others 
still further reduced the figures to 12 and 10,000 respectively, 
until at length a more modem authority than any, ~Dr. Cooke 
Taylor, a Protestant of Cromwellian family, "after a very careful 
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^1* examination of all the statements," believea that the number 
01 persons killed by the insurgents was leas than Si^oOt ^^^ ^^^^ 
about an equal number were slain by their opponentB. Tlie 
Reverend Dr. Warner, another Protestant writer, who is said by 
Walpole to have made " an especially careful investigation of 
"the evidence," reckons the fallen at 4,oj8, and thinks that of 
those a small proportion only could have been " massacred." 
The Government were ultimately ashamed of Temple's lying 
publication, but unfortunately not before the evil work resulting 
from it was past recall. Indeed it i.i read by weak-minded 
persons even at this day. Of course Temple's distress over the 
publication in his later years must have been genuine enough, 
when he discovered that he had devised falsely to an extent 
which seriously interfered with his obtaining further perquisites 
at the Restoration. In Curry's Review of the Civil Wars in Tre- 
lUTid there is the following curious statement on the subject : — 
" Sir John Temple published his history of the Irish rebellion 
"in the year 1646, by the direction of the Parliament party, 
" which then prevailed, and to which, though long before in 
" actual rebellion, he was always attached. The falsehoods it 
" contains are so glaring, and numerous, that even the Govem- 
"ment, in the year 1674, seems to have been oflended, and 
" himself ashamed of the republication of it. This we gather 
" from a letter of Capel, Earl of Esses, then Lord Lieutenant of 
" Ireland, to Mr. Secretary Coventry, of that date, wherein we 
" find these words : — ' I am to acknowledge yours of the 22nd 
" of December, in which you mention a book that was newly 
" published, concerning the cruelties committed in Ireland, at 
" the beginning of the late war. Upon further inquiry I iind 
" Sir J. Temple, Master of the Rolls here (Ireland), author of 
" that book, was this last year sent to by several stationers of 
" London, to have his consent to the printing thereof ; but he 
" assures me, that he utterly denied it, and whoever printed it 
" did it without his knowledge. This much I thought fit to 
" add to what I formerly said, upon this occasion, that I might 
" do this gentleman right, in case it were suspected, he had any 
" share in publishijig this new edition.' Stat. Let. Dub. ed. 
"p. 2. His Lordship was, at this time, soliciting a grant of 
" three (he would have it five) hundred pounds a year on the 
" forfeited estates, for Sir John Temple, which he at last obtained 
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" (see these letters), and the Ministry Beema to have made this 
" republishing of his history an objection, which hia Lordship 
" thus endeavours to remove." 

The Rev. George Hill, a Protestant chronicler of this chapter 
of Irish history, sums up the sad results of the handiwork of 
James I„ who deluded the Irisli with false promises of being a 
" father " to them, through the agency of his Attorney-General — 
the Sir Kichard Webster of the day — in tbe following impressive 
words in hia Plantation of Ulster : — 

" But the Paradise of plenty, if not of peace, to which these 
" strangers [who supplanted the natives] at times attained was 
"only secured by a very heavy and dreadful sacrifice of the 
" interests of Ireland as a nation, for to this settlement in Ulster 
" may be traced the awful scenea and events of the ten years' 
"civil war commencing in i64i,the horrors of the revolutionary 
"struggle in 1690, and the re-awaking of these horrors in 179S. 
" The dragon's teeth so plentifully sown in this Ulster Planta- 
" tion have indeed sprung np at times with more than usually 
" abundant growth, yielding their ghastly harvests of blood and 
*' death on almost every plain, by almost every river-side, and 
"almost in every glen of onr Northern province," 

The Irish people would indeed have short memories if they 
forgot all about the plantation of Ulster even at this day. It ia 
not in human nature to forget the consequences which have 
flowed from, that sweeping act of injustice. But recollection is 
one thing and covetousnesa another, and it may be said with 
absolute confidence that there is not an Irishman living at this 
moment who contemplates interference with the prescriptive 
rights of the descendants of the motley adventurers of the 
seventeentli century. That the Irish iaudlords, and the Ascend- 
ancy class generally, should harbour such a suspicion ia natural 
enoogh, for their conscience must bo burdened by a heritage of 
guilt. But no Englishman who regards truth and justice can 
peruse this story of proscription and confiscation in Ireland 
without feelings of profound sympathy and respect for the 
Irish people. 



CHAPTER SVII. 
PLANTATION AND TRANSPLANTATION. 

"These fertile pliuna, that soften'd vale, 
" Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 
" The stranger came with iron hand, 
" And, frDtD our fathers, reft the land." 

—Sodtriet Dhu. 



Lord Chancellok Clare, the colleague of C 
ing ia the UnioE debates in the Irish House of Lords, in 
February 1800, menacingly reminded the Anglo-Irish landlords 
opposing that measure, of their origin and the precarious nature 
of the title to their estates. The rebellion of 1641, after deso- 
lating the country for seventeen years^ had terminated in the 
extinction of the principal familieSj and in nearly a total revolu- 
tion of the property of Ireland. Upon the final adjustment of 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, it appears by the Down 
Survey that 7,800,000 acres of land were set out hy the Court 
of Claims, principally, if not entirely, to the exclusion of the 
old proprietors. With singular power Lord Ciare depicted tho 
iniquity of English confiscations in Ireland as follows : — 

" Cromwell's first act was to collect all the native Irish who 
" had survived the general desolation, and who had remained in 
" the country, and to transplant them into the province of Con- 
" naught, which had been completely depopulated and laid waste 
" in the progress of the rebellion [of 1641]. They were ordered 
" to retire thence by a certain day, and forbidden to repass the 
" Shannon under pain of death, and this sentence of deportation 
" was rigidly enforced until the Kestoration. Their ancient 
" possessions were seized and given up to the conquerors, as 
" were the possessions of every man who had taken part in the 

rebellion, or followed the fortunes of the King after tha 
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murder of Charles the Firat. And this whole fund was dis- 
tributed among the officers and soldiers of Cromwell's army, 
in Batisfaction of the arrears of their pay, and adventurers who 
had advanced money to defray the expenaes of tho war. And 
thus a new colony of new settlers, composed of all the various 
'sects which then infested England — Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Seceders, Brownists, Socinians, Millennarians, and 
dissenters of every description, many of them infected with 
the leaven of democracy, poured into Ireland, and were put 
into possession of the ancient inheritance of its inhabitants. 
And I speak with great personal respect of the men, when I 
state that a very considerable portion of the opulence and 
power of this kingdom of Ireland, continues at this day in tlia 
descendants of those motley adventurers." 

Then referring to what took place after the Restoration, ha 
proceeds : — 

" Three-fourtha of the lands and personal property of the 
" inhabitants of this island [having been vested] in the king, 
" commissioners are appointed with full and exclusive authority 
" to hear and determine all claims upon the general fund, 
" whether of officers and soldiers for arrears of pay, of adven- 
" turors who had advanced money for carrying on the war, of 
" innocent Papists, as they are called — in other words, of the 
" old inhabitants of the island, who had been dispossessed by 
" Cromwell, not for having taken part in the rebellion against 
" the English crown, but for their attachment to the fortunes of 
" Charles the Second. But with respect to this class of sufferers, 
" who might naturally have expected a preference of claim, a 
" clause is introduced by which they are postponed, after a 
" decree of innocence by the commissioners, until previous 
" reprisals shall be made to Cromwell's soldiers and adventurers 
" who had obtained possession of their inheritance. ... I wish 
" gentlemen, who call themselves the dignified and independent 
" Irish nation, to know that 7,800,000 acres of land were set 
" out, under this act [of Settlement and Explanation] to a motley 
" crew of English adventurers, civil and military, nearly to the 
" total exclusion of the old inhabitants of the island, many of 
"whom, who were innocent of the rebellion, lost their inheri- 
" tance, as well for the diEBculties conjured up in the Court of 
" Claims in the proofs required of their innocence, aa from a 
" deficiency in the fund for reprisal to English adventurers. 
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iing principally from a profuse grant made by the crown to 
" the Duke of York. . . . It is q subject of curious and impor- 
" taut speculation to look back to the forfeitures of Ireland 
"incurred in the last century. The superficial contents of the 
" island are calculated at 1 1,042,682 acres. Let us now 
" examine the state of forfeitures ; — 

" Confiscated in the reign of James the First : — 

The whole of the province of Ulster, acres . , 2,836,837 
Set out by the Court of Claims at the Restoration . 7,800,000 
Forfeitures of 1688 1,060,792 



Total 



■ 11,697,629" 

Finally, Lord Clare endeavoured to alarm the anti-Unionist 
landlords by reminding them of their peculiar position ; — 

" The situation of the Irish nation at the Eevolution [of i638l 
" stands unparalleled in the history of the inhabited world. If 
" the wars of England, carried on here [i.e., in Ireland] from the 
" reign of Elizabeth, had been waged against a, foreign enemy, 
" the inhabitants would have retained their possessions under 
" the established law of civilised nations, and their country have 
" been annexed as a province to the British Empire. But the 
" continued and persevering resistance of Ireland to the British 
" Crown during the whole of the last century was mere rebellion, 
" and the municipal law of England attached upon the crime. 
" What, then, was the situation of Ireland at the Ii«volution, 
"and what is it at this day J The whole power and property 
" of the country has been conferred by successive moaarchs of 
" England upon an English colony, composed of three seta of 
" English adventurers who poured into this country at the 
"termination of three successive rebellions. Confiscation is 
" their common title ; and from their first settlement they have 
" been hemmed in on every side by the old inhabitants of the 
" island, brooding over their discontents in sullen indignation. 
" It is painful to go into this detail, but we have been for years 
" in a fever of intoxication, and must be stunned into sobriety. 
" What, then, was the security of the English settlers for their 
" physical existence at the Eevolution, and what is the security 
"of their descendants at this dayf The powerful and com- 
" manding protection of Great Britain. If by any fatality it 
" fails, you are at the mercy of the old inhabitants of the 
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And he wound up his menaces by further impressing upon 
the Irish landlords the melanchcdy truth that : — 

'* The Parliament of England seems to have considered the 
" permanent debility of Ireland as the best security of the British 
" crown, and the Irish Parliament to have rested the security 
"of the colony upon maintaining a perpetual and impossible 
" barrier against the ancient inhabitants of the country." 

The ingratitude to the sufferers, referred to by Lord Clare, 
which Charles 11. exhibited after the Restoration is notori- 
ous. "The king," says Carte, "considered the settlement 
" of Ireland as an affair rather of policy than justice," and 
he acted accordingly ; the Irish being sacrificed, observes Mr. 
Lecky, " with little reluctance." " No men," according to the 
former, " had so great shares [of the confiscated lands] as those 
" who had been instruments to murder the king." Charles 
readily confirmed the grants to Cromwell's soldiers, and aban- 
doned the loyal friends of his family to misery and despair. 
When a group of the latter visited his court for redress, it 
was the custom of the Merry Monarch to put on a sympathising 
air, and exclaim, "My poor people, how my heart bleeds for you !" 
But the farce was carried on a little too long. Some high-spirited 
Irish officers, who had been beggared by their fidelity to him in 
misfortune, boldly gave vent to their disappointment even in 
the royal presence. One of them, a Colonel Costello, having lost 
all patience with the ungrateful monarch, is said by Derrick to 
have replied to his sympathetic formula as follows : — 

" Please your majesty, I ask for no compensation for my ser- 
" vices and sacrifices in your majesty's cause. I see that to your 
" friends, and to my countrymen in particular, you give nothing, 
"and that it is your enemies alone who receive favour and 
** reward. For ten years' service, for many wounds, and for the 
" total loss of my estates, I ask nothing. But in the ardour of 
" youth, and in the belief that I was asserting the sacred cause 
" of liberty, I fought for one year in the service of the usurper — 
" give me back such portion of my estates as that year's service 
" entitles me to I " 

It will, perhaps, render the purport of Lord Clare's entire speech 
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better undoratood to mention that the order to cross the Shannon 
was proclaimed by beat of drum in the middle of autumn, 
1653; and every human being transplanted from the other 
three provinces to Cormaught must obey that order before the 
first day of May in the following year, on pain of death. The 
flight was thus arranged for the winter. The following passage 
from an English historian will explain how comes it that the 
Irish peasant of the present day is so often to be found settled 
in the midst of savage bogs and moorland, and on the almost 
uncultiyahle slopes along the mountain side. It will be seen 
that the aelectioa was no voluntary act of his, unhappy man:— 
"Slowly," observes "Walpole, "the beggared nobility and 
" gentry [and commons] set out on their sorrowful pilgrim^e. 
" The Anglo-Irish, who in Henry II. 'a reign had dispoasesaed 
" the native Irish, were driven forth from the estates they had 
" held for five hundred years [to make room for Cromwell's sol- 
" dier- colonists]. The season was wet, the roads were well-uigli 
" impassable, and the squalid multitude, aa they straggled into 
" the west, found that the barren land to which they had been 
" sent was all too small for the promised accommodation. When 
" the exiles reached Connaught, they were pillaged by the 
" officers employed to set out their allotments, who had to be 
" bribed, either with m.oney or a portion of the land awarded, 
" before they wonld stir in the business. These worthies — -the 
" Kings, the Binghams, the Coles, the St Georges, the Ormsbys, 
" the Gores, the Lloyik^ — having cheated the transplanters of a 
" portion of their lots, bought up the remnant for a few shillings 
" the acre, to the extent of eighty thousand Irish acres.' . . . 
" Here [in Connaught] they were to be hemmed in, as in a 
" penal settlement, with the ocean on the one hand and tho 
" Shannon on the other, forbidden to enter a walled town 
" under the death penalty, with a fringe of disbanded soldiers 
" planted in a belt one mile wide all round the sea coast and 
" along the line of the river, to keep them from approaching 
" the border line." 

Here it may be mentioned that the event which brought the 
Cromwellian war of suppression to a conclusion, was the re- 
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duction of Galway (in the time of the Commonwealth a city 
second in importance only to London itself, according to Heniy 
CromweU), which surrendered to Sir Charles Coote, in April 
1652, after a siege of nine months, haying endured great priva- 
tions meanwhile. During the two years which followed the 
sorrender, one-third of the population of Connaught, of which 
Gulway was the capital, was swept off by famine and plagut 



"In 1655," ohserves Collier, in his abridged History of 
Ireland, "in violation of the conditions upon which the city 
" of Galway had surrendered, it was onlered that all the Irish 
" and Catholic inhabitants should be removed from the town, 
" that they might be replaced by English Protestants. The 
" inhabitants, without distinction of rank or ses, were driven out 
" of the town in the midst of a severe winter, and were forced 
" to take shelter by the ditches, and in poor cabins in 
"country, many, without fire or sufficient clothing, dying in 
'■ consequence." 



But there is, unhappily, somethin 
of the results of the Cromwelliau 
emigrations-dates a long way back 
order to get rid of some of his 



tore terrible yet to tell 
r. Emigration — forced 
Ireland. Cromwell, i 
), for instance, did not 



hesitate to transport 40,000 Irish from their own country, "to 
"fill all the armies of Europe with complaints of his cruelty, 
"and admiration of their own valour," ohserves Dalrymple, in 
the first volume of his Memoirs of Great Britain. Not were 
those below the military age spared either. According to Sir 
William Petty, in his Political Anatomy, 6,ooo young boys and 
girls were also sent away, who are said by Lynch {Oamlrensis ■ 
Everms) to have been sold for slaves. Eroudin, quoted by 
Lingard, in volume vii. of his History of England, numbere 
the exiles at 100,000 altogether. Petty is in agreement with. 
Broudin as to the number of 100,000, and adds, in his Sibernia 
Delineated, there was reason to believe that numbers were " sent 
" to perish in the tobacco islands." Of those thus transported, 
it is said not a single one survived at the end of twenty years. 
In Thurloe's Correspondence the formation of press-gangs to 
collect the male and female youth for transportation is even 
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Mt fortli at length, Henry Cromwell excusing thB use of force 
in the enterprise on account of its " being so mucli for their 
" owns goode." And though, he observes, "wee have mett with 
" some more than ordinary crosse providences in. this my under- 
" takinge, yet I doubt not but the lord will smille nppon it 
"ia the issue." However undesirable it is to revive these 
evil memories by further details, yet is it instructive to observe 
the mingled blasphemy and presumption with which one of the 
foremost men of the Commonwealth was prone to invoke the 
most sacred and hallowed names to sanction the enactment of 
the most atrocious cruelty for tlie most infamous of all purposes. 
■\\Tiat that purpose really was will be understood from the fol- 
lowing passage from the work of the English historian, Walpole, 
already quoted; — 

""Whole regiments [of the disbanded soldiers of the Irish 
army] were eagerly recruited by the agents of the Kings of 
Spain and Poland, and the Prince of Condd As many as 
34,000 were in this way hurried into exile. There remained 
behind, of necessity, great numbers of widows and orphans, 
and deserted wives and families ; and these the Government 
proceeded to ship wholesale to the West Indies — the boys for 
slaves, the women and girls for mistresses to the English 
sugar-planters. The merchants of Bristol — slave-dealera in 
the days of Strongbow — sent over their agents to hunt down 
and ensnare the wretched people for consignment to Barbadoea 
Orders were given them on the governors of gaols and work- 
bouses for boys ' who were of an age to labour,' and women 
who were marriageable and not past breeding.' Delicate 
ladies were kidnapped, as well as the peasant women, and 
forced on board the slave-ships. Between six and seven 
thousand were transported before the capture by the un- 
sorupuloua dealers of some of the wives and daughters of the 
English themselves forced the Government to prohibit the 
seizure of any person without a warrant." 

Mr. Lecky, in the second volnme of his Eighteenth Century, 
tolls us another result of this most cruel war : — 

" The war ended at last in 1652. According to the calcula- 

. " tion of Sir William Petty, out of a population of 1,466,000, 

^' 616,000 had in seven years perished by the sword, by plague, 
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*' or br fatnloe artiSciallT piodoced. 504,000, acKirdiDg to this 1 
" estituate, were Irish, 112,000 of English citractioii. Famine 
" and the snoid had eo done their work that in eome distncts 
" the trareller pode twenty or thirtj miles wjihout seeing one 
" trace of bmnan life, and fierce wolves — rendered donhly Eavagc 
** bj feeding on hninan flesh — mnltiphed with startling ispidi^ 
"throagfa Uie deserted land, and might be seen prowling in 
" mnnbeis widiin a few miles of DnbUn." 

Unfortunately this story of Insh forfeitiu«s and confisea- 
tioiis is not even yet complete. It will be recollected that Lord 
Clare estimated that the forfeitures at the Revolation exceeded 
a million acres, Irish measure. From these 'William III- distri- 
buted immense grants, numbering seventy-six in all, amongst his 
I>atch and English friends. To William Bentinck, eldest sen. 
of the Duke of Portland, he gave 135,820 acres; to Keppel, 
the Earl of Albemarle, 108,633 acres ; to a former mistress, the 
Countess of Orkney, 95,649 (ont of the Crown property absorbed 
by Jam^ at the Sestoratiou) ; to Sidney, Lord Romney, 49,517 
acres ; to Envigny, created Earl of Galway, 36,148 acres ; and 
to Ginkel, whom he made Earl of Athlooe, 26,48a acres. These 
immense grants were within eight years resumed by the Kng l'w h 
Parliament in spite of the king, with the poss^sioiit he had 
reared to the Irish proprietors, and the whole offered by auc- 
tion to the highest bidder regardless of right or justice. And 
then there was an in&njoos pension list quartered on the 
Irish Exchequer, which increased in ten years (1713-33) from 
^£30,000 to ^69,000 a year. One king after another had paid 
for his illicit pleasures in this way, as is clearly set forth in 
the pages of Lecky, Froude, and others. The money went to 
England to be distributed amongst disreputable people there 
for whom it was not thought expedient to solicit such gifts of 
the English Parliament, and it was said that all of the latter 
were clearly illegaL Catherine Sedley, the mistress of James H., 
had allotted her ;i^5,ooo a year, Madame do Walmoden, 
one of the mistresses of George IL, had a pension of ;^3,ooo, 
and Lady Stanhope drew ^£'2,600 a year. Tlie Duchess of 
Kendal (the German who was to have shared with Wood the 
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B-profita on the copper coinage denounced by Swift), and the 
Countess of Darlington, the two mistresses of Georga I., 
had given them pensions of the united annual value of 
;^S,ooo. Sophia Kilmansecke, another mistress of George IL, 
was created Countess of Leinster and endowed with ^2,000 
a year. Lady Walsinghara, the daughter of the Duchess of 
Kendal, had a pension of ^1,500; and Lady Ilowe, the 
danghter of Lady Darlington, had a pension of ^£^500. The 
Duke of St. Albans, the bastard son of Charles IL, enjoyed 
a pension of ;£Soo a year. Lastly, the Queea Dowager 
of Prussia, sister of George IL ; Count EcmsdorfT, who was 
a prominent German politician uader George L, and a num- 
ber of other less noted German names, may also he found 
on the Irish pension list. No wonder the Duke of St. Albans 
lends his distinguished friendship to Mr. ChambetJaia in resist- 
ing the Irish Revolution. Mr. Lecky relates a pitiful story of 
Irish national bankruptcy in the early part of the last century, 
when profligate kings and royal prostitutes and royal bastards 
were thus enjoying themselves at the expense of the wofully 
misgoverned and plundered country. At a time when every 
kind of Irish industry was in course of destruction, if it had not 
been already destroyed, by the jealousy of the English Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Lecky says : — 

"A patent was granted to some French refugees in 1700, 
" and Cromelin, a native of St. Quintin, laboured for many 
" years with great skill and energy to spread the hemp and flax 
" industry. He maintained that the soil and climate of Ireland 
" were eminently adapted for the cultivation of flax, and that as 
" good hemp could be grown over the country south of Dundalk 
" as in any part of the world. It was represented that it would 
" be extremely desirable if Cromelin could be induced to settle 
I " in the centre of tlie island, and spread his mdustry among the 
f*'half-starving population. He agreed to establish himself in 
" Kilkenny. Ha obtained an extension of his patent, and an 
"immediate payment of ;£'2,50q. But this small sum was 
" beyond the resources of the country; and a letter is extant in 
" which the Lords Justices complain that Ireland was at this 
'' time too poor to raise it." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

A D VENTURERS—PLA NTERS^UNDERTA KERS. ' 

" From Scotland came many, and from England not a few ; yet all of 
" them generally the scum of both nations." — Keid's History of the Pres- 
byterian Church, 

Under the operation of the various confiscatory schemes and the 
penal laws, the Irish gentry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as well as the Irish Catholic people generally, gradually 
disappeared from public view. *' If you would find the ancient 
" gentry of Ireland,*' Swift once observed, writing in the last 
century, "you must seek them on the coal- quay, or in the 
"Liberties [an impoverished district of Dublin]." Taylor, 
another Protestant writer, who was a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in the second volume of his Civil Wars, indig- 
nantly writes as follows of the Protestant ascendancy, which, 
after "William's success in Ireland, constituted an aristocracy 
that was, until quite lately, insolently oblivious of their not 
too creditable origin : — 

" They felt," observes Taylor, " that they were despised for 
" the meanness of their origin by the ancient Irish gentry ; and 
" they, of course, exerted themselves to weaken the influence 
" of persons whose nobility eclipsed their own humble claims. 
" With singular impudence, they denounced all Irish names as 
" vulgar ; and the sons of Cromwell's fanatical soldiery, the 
" meanest and worst part of the Parliamentary army, affected 
" to look down on the O's and Macs, descended from kings, 
" and * over the ashes of whose ancestors minsters had been 
" bmlded.' " 

Now, what was the character, moral and religious, of the 
"motley adventurers," as Lord Clare styled them, who sup- 
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^^^^psnl^ those native "lovers of juatiee" described by Sir John 
Davis, Sir Edward Coke, and the historian Leland 1 When 
Crown grants of_land were made to the planters or adventurers, 
it was expressly stipulated that their tenants were to be Eng- 
lish or Scotch, and Protestants. They were commonly dia- 
tingnished by the name of "undertakers," because they were 
obliged by the conditions of their settling in Ireland to observe 
certain specific engagements or undertakings. Robert Paine, who 
was an English "undertaker" himself, has left on record, in his 
Briefe Description of Ireland (in the reign of Elizabeth), a not 

I very attractive commentary on some of his eountiymen there 
" planted." After warning those at home in England against the 
evil reports of disappointed adventurers who spoke of the danger 
of living in Ireland, he writes of the latter as follows : — 
" Yet are they freeiie from three of the greatest dangers ; 
" Erst, they cannot meets in all that land any worsse than them- 
"selves; secondly, they neede not feare robbing for that they 
*'liave notanyething to loose; lastly, they are not like to runne 
** in debte, for that there is none will trust them. The greatest 
" matter which troubleth them is, they cannot get anythinge 
" there but by honest trauell [labour], which they ate altogether 
" ignorant of." 
As to the unfortunate Irish inhabitants themselves, on the 
other hand here is Paine's testimony : — 
" Although they did never see you before, they will make 
*' you the beat cheare their country yeeldeth for two or three 
" days, and take not any thing therefor. . . . They keepe their 
" promise faitlifuUy, and are more desirous ol peace than our 
" English men, for that in time of warres they are more charged, 
" and also they are fatter praiea for the enemie [Paine'a own 
^^^^ " countrymen], who respecteth no parson. . . . Nothing is more 
^^^L" pleasing unto them, than to heare of good justices placed 
^^^H" amongst them. They have a common saying which I am 
^^^^(f persuaded they speake unfeignedly, which is. Defend me and 
^^^^m^ spend Tne ; meaning from the oppression of the worser sorte 
^^^^B" of our [English] countriemen. They are obedient to the laws, 
^^^^B" so you may travel throngh all the land without any danger or 
^^^B" injurie offered of the verye worst Irish, and be greatly releeved 
^^■'«< of [by] the best." 
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A Presbyterian minister, whose father accompanied 
eettleis in the reign of James L, thus describea the men who 
then went over to regenerate Ireland, in a SIS. Histoty (by the 
Beverend Andrew Stewart) qaoted in the first volome of Keid'a 
Pred/yteriaa Church : — 

" From Scotl&nd came many, and from IJigland not a few ; 
" yet all of them generally the scorn of both nations, who, from 
" debt, or breaking and fleeing from justice, or seeking shelter, 
" came hither, hoping to be without feat of man's jnstice in a 
" land where there was nothing, or bat little as yet, of the fear 
" of God. . . . Most of the people were void of all godliness, 
"... On all hands Atheism increased, and disregard of God, 
"iniqaity abonnded with contentioD, fighting, muider, and 
" adiilt«ty, &c." 

This testimony for the dissolute, disreputable character of 
the majority of those who bad supplanted the natives on their 
own Imh soil is confirmed by another Presbyterian minister 
of distinction, Bobert Blair, wbo settled in Ulster in 1633. 
tiiat is, within a dozen years of the commencement of James's 
cmal confiscatory experiment : — 

"Although," he says {Li/e, Edinburgh, 1754), "amongst 
" those whom divine providence did send to Ireland, there were 
"several peraons eminent for birth, education, and parts, yet 
" the most part were such as either poverty, scandalous lives, 
" or, at the best, adventurous seeking of better accommodation, 
" had forced thither ; so that the security and thriving of re- 
" ligion was little seen to by those adventurers, and the 
"preachers were generally of the same complexion with the 
" peopla" 

It would lead to Eerious injustice to leave the reader under 
the impression that the entire discredit appertaining to the 
Protestant Church in Ireland formerly lay exclusively with the 
Presbyterian and other dissenting bodies planted in the country. 
It was not so. It really fared no better with the Episcopal 
establishment. Elizabeth's lay legate, Sir Henry Sidney, writing 
to Her Majesty in 1576, says : — 

"The Church [the Protestant Established] is foul deformed, 
" and cruelly crushed ; upon the face of the earth, where Christ 1 
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Pis professed, theze ii not a Chordt in so miscniile a case. 
" . . . The most put of smA En^i^ wifnttiCTi; u came on? 
" here [to Iielaiid] m atba mkuned or of Ind note, lor 
" vhicii xhey bare tt ' " • ■ - 



Those ohmrrjilioiM of &daef» will be loimd in EdmoBd 
Spenser's £bife ^IreUatd, Bat the poet has -mipaimg to add 
from his own knowledge on the ^d suljeet : — 

" Some of them [tho Indt Protesteat bisfaoi^] whf^e dioceses 
" ue in remote pwu> aomewhat out of the woiid's eje, doe not 
" at dl beetowe the beaieficca which aie in their own donation, 
" upon any, bat keepe tliem in Uteir owne hands, and set their 
" own Gerranta and hcnse-boja to take up the tithes and frnites 
" of them ; with the which, some of them paidmsed great lands, 
" and boilt bite caatclls upon tfae same. Of whi^ abuse if 
"any qaestkm be moved, the^ hare a yezj seemly colonr 
" and ezcase, that thej have no worthy mimsi«rs to bestow 
" them DpDD ! . . . Whaterer diaordeis joq see in the Choich 
" of F.iig1«nfl, jaa £nde here, and muiy more. Xameiy, 
" groes Bimonj, gnedj coyetonsness, fleshlj iDcontinence^ care- 
" lesse aloatli, and Kenenllj all disordered life in the common 
" clergTmen. . . . The clergy are generally bad, licentious, and 
" most dieotdeied." 

Whatever the vahie to be attached to Uie bishops' excuse for 
keeping the Church benefices in their own hand^ whether 
" eeeml; " or otherwise, it is at least an historical fact that many 
of the Presbyterian clergy who had gone over with the Scotch 
colony were inducted Into UUtet Established Church livings 
in James's reigo. By way of emphasising his description of 
this ecclesiastical collapse in Ireland, Spenser contrasts these 
unworthy shepherds with those others belonging to the older 
faith who just theo lived secretly in Ireland at the risk of their 
lives: — 

"It is greate wonder," obaenres the author of the Faery 
Queen, " to see the oddes which ia betweene the leale of popish 
" priests, and the ministers of the gospel ; for they spare not to 
" come out of Spayne, from Bome, and from Remee, by long 
" toile and dangerous tiavayling hither, where Ur— 
"perill of deathe awaiteth them, and no reward or 
^ be fotmd, only to draw the people lu*'' 
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" whereas Bome of onr idle ministera, having a way for credit 
"aad estimation thereby opened unto them, and having the 
" livings of the country offered to them, without paioes and 
" without perill, will neither for the same, nor any love of God, 
" nor zealo for religion, or for all the good they may doe by 
" winning soules to God, be drawne forth from their vaim 
" nests to looke out iuto God's harvest." 

Sir John Davis, in James's reign, has no more cheering 
account to give of the Establishment in Ireland than that of 
Sidney and Spenser, lie complains of the character of the 
parish clergy, who were imported from England, as were their 
bishops, and, "like the priests of Jeroboam, taken from the 
" basest of the people " : — 

" The churches are ruined and fallen down," he says. "Ther» 
" ia no divine service, no christening of children, no receiving 
" of the sacrament, no Christian meeting or assembly, no notj 
" once a year ; in a word, no more demonstration of religioiil 
" than amongst Tartars and cannibals." 

How could it be otherwise ! When Bedell, who was really 
a worthy English divine, arrived to take possession of his see cf 
Kihnore, he found his predecessor had so leased the Episcopal 
lands, and sold the perpetual advowsons — founding a family on 
the ruins of two plundered bishoprics — that he. Bedell, waa 
compelled to institute legal proceedings against the Episcopal 
widow and her son to obtain restitution of tho temporalities. 
Bnt if the bishops were mostly men of indifferent character, 
what could be expected from the lives of the clergy ; of whom 
Strafford gives so bad an account in his letters to Laud t 
Indeed Bale, the notorious Bishop of Ossory, excused the 
corruptions amongst his own clergy by stating that they were 
disobedient in things appertaining to God's glory through the 
evil example of Browne, the Archbishop of Dublin ! The story 
was precisely the same throughout the entire period of the 
Stuart dynasty, and so continued down into the reign of the 
Georges in the last century. There were four archbishops and 
eighteen bishops to look after the spiritual interests of a 
Protestant population not exceeding ioo,qdo, all toldj so that 
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it was the sbepherda, not the fiocka, that were in droves. And 
they were enormously wealthy ; the land belonging to their sees 
being equal to 998,000 English acres, or one-nineteenth part of 
the entire surface of the kingdom. There was therefore really 
nothing for them to do amongst this sparse population, and 
they did nothing except to plunder the revenues of tlie Chuich 
for the benefit of their own families, as in the case of the see of 
Kilmore just mentioned. One of them, Primate Stone, who has 
been ironically described as " the beauty of holiness," is believed 
to have indulged in the luxury of a harem at his country house 
near Dublin. And ho is accused of having in this manner man- 
aged the Irish Parliamentary opposition, while he was Lord 
Justice, by pandering to the vices of its younger members, Cnr- 
wen, Archbishop of Dublin, was accused of open crimes — " unfit 
to relate " — by his archiepis copal brother, Loftus of Armagh, one 
of the founders of the Ely family — himself no great shining 
light either. Notwithstanding his blaBted character, and that 
Iio was, according to Bishop Mant'a modern Irish Church 
history, "labouring under heavy moral imputations," he, Cnr- 
wen, somehow got himself translated to Oxford. Many others 
obtained their sees in Ireland by taking over with them the 
cast-off mistresses of their English patrons. Of Loftus, the 
titular Primate, 5Ir. Fronde has said that "sacked villages, 
" ravished women, and famine- stricken skeletons crawling about 
" the fields were to him matters of everyday indifference." 
Browne, Archbishop of Dublin ; Staples, Bishop of Meath ; 
and Bale, Bishop of Ossory, were amongst the blackest of the 
black sheep. Staples was an enemy of Browne, as Loftus was 
an enemy of Curwen, and inveighed against him in the course 
of a sermon at Chrislchurch, Dublin, in the presence of the 
Eoyoi Commissioners and the Council. In Kilmainham Church 
also, when Browne himself was present. Canon Dixon says, in 
hia CIturch of England, vol ii., that Staples called him a heretic 
and a beggar ; " and raged against him with such a stomach that 
" the three-mouthed Cerberus of hell could not have uttered it 
" more viperously." Bale, too, who is himself described by Mr. 
, I^ude as " a foul-mouthed ruffian," in a moment of unconscious 
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virtue, complained of the same Archbishop of Dublin, whom ho^ 
neatly deacrihed as " an epicureoua archbishop, a dissembling 
" proselyte, a brockish swine, a glntton, a drunkard, a hypocrite, 
" and a frequent supporter of bawds and * ♦ * ■' 

But let ;i3 be content with casting a veil over the repulsive 
subject here. Swift's attempt to account for the anomalous 
character of those curious successors of tlie apostles has never 
been seriously challenged as a gross exaggeration. In his day 
you dare not hold the mirror up to nature in Ireland except in 
the guise of allegory or fable. So the Protestant dean of SL 
Patrick's was obliged to be careful of his phraseology when 
dealing with the scandalous character of the Episcopal exporta- 
tions from England, some of whom wielded civil power as Lords 
Justices in the absence of the Viceroy. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to observe caution. But as jou might safely write B C 
very large on the ungodly backs of many, without violation of 
your own conscience. Swift overcame the danger and difficulty 
by accounting for the origin of the Irish bishops thus : — 



1," he observed, " bave been 
vacancy. But it unfortunately 



" Excellent and moral mei 
selected on every occasion of 

has uniformly happened that as these worthy divines crossed 
Hounslow Heath [just outside London] on their way to Ireland 
to take possession of their bishoprics, they have been regularly 
robbed and murdered by the highwaymen frequenting that 
common, who seize upon their rohes and patents, come over to 
Ireland, and are consecrated bishops in their stead." 

Here and there were to be found, doubtless, men of high 
worth and character amid the general gloom ; such men, for 
example, as Berkeley of Cloyne, Bedell, Archbishop Uslier, &c. 
And the Irish Catholics reverenced them as they deserved. 
Bedell dying in their custody during the rebellion of 1641, they 
buried him with military honours, and prayed for the peace of 
his Boul, " Reijuiescat in pace, uUimus Angli/nim." But the 
number of such good men was insulHcient to relieve tlie colour- 
ing of Swift's dark picture. The spiritual zeal of the ecclesiastical 
army encamped in Ireland was practically nil. Idleness was the 
besetting but by no means the only prevailing vice. As may 
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be imagined, that vice was cursed with a hateful and prolillc 
progeny ; lewdness and drunkenness being common amongst the 
shepherds, high and low, until at length thej fell into a kind of 
hopeless, despairing stupor : — 

" Die I mnat, but let me die drialdng in an !□□ < 
Hold the wine-cap to m; lipa sparkling from the bin t 
So, when angels flutter down to taka me from mj sin, 
' Ah, God have mercy on tbia Hot,' the cbecuba will begin." 

It is impossible to close this chapter without testifying to 
the excellent personal character of the Protestant clergy of all 
creeds and classes of the present generation in Ireland. But 
they are lamentably prejudiced by old associations. In three of 
the four Irish provinces they are isolated amongst a multitude 
of Catholics, who never offer them the slightest offence. Yet 
they caimot get over the recollection of the ascendancy days 
when many of their Episcopal churches, though empty, were 
endowed by the State, and themselves officiaUy recognised, as 
the only ecclesiastical polity in Ireland, It is very sad. In 
various other European kingdoms Protestants live in harmony 
with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. Even in England the 
sectarian bitterness of former generations has all but died out, 
and the working man's dislike {wbere it exists) of the Catholic 
priest is not on account of bis creed, but because of his too 
commonly taking sides with the " classes " against him. Ireland 
alone furnishes a field for unscrupulous politicians — the Har- 
tingtons, Churcbills, and Chamberlains — who do cot care a straw 
for dogmatic religion of any kind, except to use it as a lever 
wherewith to foment sectarian animosities and disorder. In 
any other European kingdom such indecent politicians as those 
who visit Belfast consecutively would be sharply dealt with by 
the government of the country, as wilful disturbers of the public 
peace if not as enemies ot the commonwealth. Cannot respect- 
able Irish Protestants be made to understand how they are, 
from time to time, rendered subservient to the selfish ft'nri of 
such dishonest brawlers J 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT ULSTER. 

' " The tmtb i* Oat Ulster a bj bo Dieans the bamogeDeoiu Oiange uid 
" Proteatant GanmnnDity which it Buits the OraogGiDeii to repregeot it. In 
"■«ne oounUes the Catholics aie id ■ lai^ majoritj, and it aniA be ac- 
" IcDowlidged, we fear, tbat the Nationaiiata bave a mach stronger hold 
"an manj parts of tllatcr thim it is at all aatiGfactory to contemplate." — 
TtMit, Jane 1S84. 

Tan redoubtable Colonel Saunderaon, M.P., Mr. Johnston of 
Ballykilbeg, M.P., and their Chaplains of Orange Lodges, Revs. 
Kane and Uanna, are in the habit of waadering about Eng- 
land and Scotland, matting bomhaatic speeches as to the terrible 
things in store for the British Empire if Mr. Gladstone attempts 
to give Ulster her share in the government of Ireland, They 
pretend before unsophisticated andiences, knoiving no better, 
that Ulster is, aa the orators ao often proclaim it, a Protestant 
province. But what are the facts 1 According to the census 
of 1881 the three great religious bodies into which Ulster U 
divided are in the following proportions : — 

Catbolica 833,566 

Presbyterians .... 451,629 
Episcopalians .... 379,402 
So that the Catbolica compose one-half the population. And 
yet some wise mea want a separate Parliament for the Pro- 
testant moiety ; for the Ulster Catbolica would certainly not be 
contented with exclusion from the Parliament of the kingdom 
BBBembled in Dublin. Meanwhile, even in the existing imperial 
Parliament at Westminster the Nationalists hold a majority of 
the thirty-three Ulster seats. In fact, there are but two Ulster 
counties, Down and Antrim, in which the Protestants are in 
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any considerable majority. "Would you have a separate legis- 
lature to accommodate the anti-national wliims of a mere corner 
of the northern province under the circumstances T Could any- 
thing more completely expose tlio unreality and insincerity of 
the scheme of the wise men than the coloured Map of Ireland 
accompanying thia volume ? 

Another point that is occasionally dinned into unsophisticated 
ears is this, — that whereas the population in the other three 
Irish provinces is declining from year to year, on account of 
emigration, in Ulster it is stationary, if not actually increaaing, 
owing to the prosperity there prevailing. Well, the Registrar- 
General's emigration returns for 1888, lately presented to Par- 
liament, show that the proportion of emigrants from Ulster has 
been, since 1851, in the aggregate, nearly equal to that of two 
out of the three other Irish provinces conjoined, viz., Leinster 
and Connaught, as well as to the total emigration from Mun- 
ster, the third. Here are the figures ; — 
Totalnuraherof Irish emigrantsfrom 1851 to 1889 . 3,276,103 

From Munster 1,117,921 

„ Ulster 965,808 

„ Leinster ..... 609,797 

„ Connaught ..... 471,909 
the Colonel should think of suggesting to the credulous 
old ladies of both sexes who compose his audiences that the 
emigration from Ulster has been arrested of late, and try to im- 
pose upon them with some fresh iiction in regard to the alleged 
prosperity of that province, there are further facts to confute 
him from the same returns. There went to the United States 
— ^less favoured than Canada by Ulster Protestants — last year 
85 per cent, of the Irish emigrants generally, to which Ulster 
contributed its quota as follows : — 

From Munater .... 22,735 

»„ Ulster .... 17,439 
„ Connaught . . . 14,773 

^ „ Leinster .... 11,959 

The eiplanation is not far to seek. Parliamentary returns 
obtained by the late Mr. Eylanda, M.P., and Sir George 
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Trerelyan, M.P., in 1882 and 1SS4 respectively, conclofiive! J" ^* 
efaow that Ulster stands third on the list of Irish provinces as 
regards Income Tax Assessment and Valuation of Kateable 
Property. This fact is explained, in turn, by ohfierving that 
there are 538,000 agricultural holdiogs in Ireland whose 
average rental does not exceed £fi a year each, and of these the 
Timet stated, a few years ago, following the high authority of 
Sir James Caird, that they belonged to a class of holdings from 
which the rental was, if the present agricnltural depression con- 
tintied, " practically irrecoverable by anybody." The following 
table BhowB that Ulster has not only by far the largest number 
of guch miserable holdings, fcut mor^ than Munster and Leinster 
have when, added togetlier ; and furnishes a vivid explanation 
of the abnormal emigration from the former province, because 
men do not flee from but seek prosperity : — 

Ulster 207,833 

Connaugbt .... 128,124 ^H 

Hnnster 105,429 ^^k 

Leinstei 97,000 ^H 

53^,386 H 

Ulster, it ie sad to tell, is pHmui amongst the Irish provinca^^f 
in immorality only; Antrim, Armagh, Londonderry, Dowa.^H 
and Tyrone counties being the plague spots of the moat moral 
country in Europe. These counties, the Fall Mall Gazette eays, 
are the only ones "returning Orange members to tho present 
" Parliament," and, somewhat unkindly, adds : " It seems that 
" Orangeism and illegitimacy go together, and that illegitimate 
" children in Ireland ate in proportion to Orange Lodges." 
Nevertheless, as regards the character of the people of Ulster 
generally, Catholic and Protestant, it stands deservedly high. 
Howbere will you meet more estimable men and womeiL But 
they do themselves injustice by tolerating the Orangemen, who 
were once (1836) described by Drummond, the famous Irish 
Secretary, as "demons" who should have been stamped out long 
ago by a united public opinion. The Ulster Orangemen are for 
ever boasting of the prowess of those whom they are pleased to 
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call their "Fatliers." The reader 13 provided with fuE leugtli 
portraits of those ancestral worthies in the preceding chapter, 
painted by no hostile hand. There is probably no other people 
in existence who, if they had the misfortune to come of such a 
stock, would not modestly endeavour to hold their tongue on 
the subject. The Orangemen keep up the family traditions in 
one unfortunate respect. That ia undeniable. But as to their 
hereditary prowess, it is as imaginative as that of the royal 
Geoigian hero who conld not he persuaded it was not he but the 
Duke of Wellington who gained the battle of "Waterloo. They 
have gone on asserting that it is to them England owes it that 
she has been able to maintain a foothold in Ireland at all, until 
at length they really believe the fiction to he a fact. Mr. Glad- 
stone courteously remonstrated with them in regard to the 
delusion, during the Homo Rule debate of the 16th of April 
1886, as follows but in -vain: — 



" I have said that the landlords were our garrison in Ireland, 
" Let me a little unfold that sentence. We planted them there, 
"and we replanted them. In 1641, in 1688, and again in 
" 1 798, we reconquered the country for them. I heard a gallant 
" gentleman speak a few nights ago in this House, who seemed 
" to be under the pious impression that rebelUon in Ireland had 
" been put down by the superhuman action of a certain regi- 
" ment of militia — I really forget which, I beg pardon of my 
" old supporter [Colonel Saunderson, previously a Liberal], but 
". . . if he has read the history of the rebellion of 1641 he 
" will find that it was effectually and finally put down, and 
" only put down by Cromwell, who, whatever he may have 
" been, was not an Irish Protestant. The rebeUIon of i688-Sg 
"was put down, not by the Protestants of the i^forth, but by 
" the introduction mainly of foreign hosta ; and the rebellioc 
" of 1798, to which I think the honourable member apecially 
" referred, was unquestionably put down, not by the action of 
" what is termed the loyal minority, which undoubtedly, I 
" do not say from its own fault, had not at that period earned 
" the name, but when the Irish Government in Dublin was in 
"despair the rebellion was put down by their inducing the 
"British Government in London to equip and send to Ireland 
" a large and adequate force of British soldiers. — (Lord K. 
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" Cliurchill ; Tliey had the Yeomanry.)— No doubt they 1 
" the yeomaiitj, hut the Yeomanry could not do it." 

The Orange Yeomanry and Militia did indeed diatingnish. i 
themselves in the rebellion of 1798. Lord Comwallis, who 
was Iriah Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, writing to General 
Koss, on July the 24th, in that year, said of theci ; — 

" The Yeomanry are in the style of the Loyalists in America, 
" only much more numerous and powerful, and a thousand 
" times more ferocious. . . . They now take the lead in rapine 
" and murder. The Irish Militia with few officers, and these 
" generally of the worst kind, follow closely on the heels of the 
" Yeomanry in murder and every kind of atrocity," 

Nothing will euro tlie Orangemen — who are, happily, estimated ' 
not to exceed 25,000 grown up men in Ulster— of their idolatry 1 
in regard to William III., who never once in his life recognised 1 
their participation in his campaigns in Ireland or anywhere el 
Yet would they, if they were not compelled to " move on " by the 
police, fall down and worship his equestrian etatue in Dublin, 
Londoners would not he angry if some evil-disposed Jacobite — 
if such a contemptible being now exist — were to overturn and 
destroy every memorial of the Hanoverian as well as the Dutch 
dynasty in the metropolis ; always excepting those of that royal 
lady " in whom," according to Macaulay, " her subjects have 
" found a wiser, gentler, and happier Elizabeth." Yet not 
the worst of them is ao ludicrous as a work of art as that of 
"William III. standing in front of Trinity College, in the Irish 
metropolis. It is now a good many years ago since a detonating 
substance of some kind having been placed under the horse's 
tiiil, the hero of the Eoyne was thrown heavil3', when the 
Orangemen raised a shriek all over the kingdom loud enough 
to have portended the incomprehensible disaster which befell 
Sennacherib when his Assyrian hosts were slain by the " angol 
" of the Lord " 2000 years before. Cardinal Newman, who spent 
some years in Dublin, relates the tragic story humorously aa 
follows, in his Present Fosiiton 0/ Catholics; — 

" Some profane person one night applied gunpowder, and 
" blew the king right out of his saddle, and he was found by 
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" those who took interest in him, like Dngon, on the groTind. 
" You might have thought the poor senBelesa block had life to 
" see the way the people took on about it, and how they spoke 
"of his face, and hia arms, and hia legs; yet these [Irish] 
" Protestants, I say, would at the same time he horrified liad I 
" used ' he ' and ' him ' of a crucifix, and would call me one of 
" the monsters described ia the Apocalypse did I hut honour 
" my living Lord as they their dead king ! " 

On the zand of July 1889, with innumerable sources of 
better information at his hand, the Duke of Argyle — who hag 
been compendiously described by Lord Eosebery as a "por- 
" teutons political pedagogue "■ — treated the House of Lords to 
one of his foolish historical speeches on Ireland, in the course 
of which he proved to his own satisfaction the vast superiority 
of -Belfast to other parts of the country in all things, including 
education. He even ventured to favour the House to statistics 
on the subject. The Duke knows well enough what he is about. 
If the Irishman be permitted to carry on the agrarian war much 
longer, the Highlander, misled by his evil, example, may shortly 
I to fly in the face of Providence and tlie Scottish 
manner; so that there will be no rackrents left 
to support the dignity of the clan Campbell in their Highland 
fastness at Inverary. But let us have the facts : — 

" The percentage of persona able to read and write in the four Irish pro- 
"vincea is thus tabulated in the Census retumB of 1881 : — 

Leinatar .... 58.5 I Mimstor .... 53.= 
Ulster 53.4 I founauglit .... ,,.5 

" A further FarliBmeDtar; return shows tbat there are thnunands of illi- 
"terate voters b every Ulster county, including the ao-called 'Loyalist' 
"strongholds, and the figures foe the boroughs, which ara as follows, are 
"very significant ; — 
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" It woald thus appear that not only does Belfast, the headquarters of 
" Orangeism and clvilisatiun, contain the largest Dumber of illiterate 
" voters, but it has nearly twice as manj as Dublin, wbich has nearly 
"52,000 more population. Derry, too, with a populatidn of 25,162 has 
"212 more 'illiteratea ' than Limeriek, which has a population of 48.670, 
"and 221 mere 'illiterates' than Waterford, the population uf which ia 
"about equal to its own."i 

» Why Irdand Wantt riome Ride. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PENA L LA WS— PERSECUTION FOR CONSCIENCE' SAKE' \ 
—AND COMPULSORY IGNORANCE. 
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" Scarce any pains we] 
" snbsequent ages, to win the [Irish] peopli 
" penal statutes or the Bword." — HalLaK. 

Within a period compatatiTely recent there was no accusatif^ 
so commonly uttered, and thought to be so well founded by 
educated people in and out of Parliament, as that charging the 
Catholic prieata in Ireland with keeping the people in ignorance; 
The people were indeed kept in ignorance until a recent period 
in Ireland, hut by whom ! Protestant historians shall inform 
us. Until the beginning of the eighteenth century the claims of 
domestic education and the aacred privileges of the family hearth 
had been respected, even by Elizabeth, by Cromwell, and tbe 
Long Parliament. Ascendancy hatred, however, waa more keenly 
desirous to reach Catholicism even behind this hitherto inviolable 
intrenchment, and to leave Catholics no alternative hut to 
stagnate in utter ignorance or to imbibe Protestant learning. 
For the attainment of this end a penal law banished from. 
Ireland all Catholic teachers, and sentenced them, to death in 
case of return. Wealthy families might, however, it was 
found, evade this law hy sending their children to schools on the 
Continent; so, another law was passed (7 "William III, c. 4), 
which forbade Catholics under the severest penalties — forfeitiire 
to the Crown of all real and personal estate — to send their 
children across the seas without special permission. Parlia- 
mentary returns have exhibited the fact that, as a consequence, 
when tbe national system of education was first established in Iro- 
land, some fifty years ago, there were 1,409,000 of the population 
who could only read but not write ; and 3,765,000 who could 
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'■^either read nor write. Yet nowhere in the world ia there such 
a thirst for knowledge as amongst the Irish peasant children, 
la visiting Irish poor schools under the Government Board of 
Education and the Christian Brothers — the latter a splendid 
body of men, specially gifted as successful teachers — one finds 
most surprising and unexpected proofs on the subject. In the 
girls' schools conducted by the various religious communities of 
ladies, under Government inspection, they are even more con- 
spicuous. Of these ladies Sir John Forbes, one of the Queen's 
physicians, has said, in his Memorandums 171 Ireland {1852): — 

" They accept and follow, to the letter, the precepts and the 
" practice of the great Founder of the Christian religion ; not 
"by useless self-sacrifice and barren holiness, hut by actively 
"ministering to the welfare and necessities of their fellow- 
" creatures, in accordance with that grand fundamental law of 
" all true religion — To do unto others as one would dosire that 
" others should do unto him." 

A single specimen is characteristic of the entire class. In 
the schools conducted by the Sisters of Mercy at Gort 
and Ivinvata, on the borders of Clare and Galway County, 
for instance, children of tender age walk distances of two, 
three, or four English miles each way, barefooted, over the 
roughest roads, and in all kinds of weather. A young nun sign- 
ing herself "Sister Mary Dominic," and writing from Gort 
Convent, Couifty Galway, has, by direction of the Mother 
Superior (Mrs. M. Doyle), courteously supplied the following 
additional information illustrative of this thirst for knowledge 
amongst the poor children of the Irish peasant class ; — 

"We have about 150 cowniry children at Gort and 80 at 
" Kinvara, varying in age from five to fifteen years, very 
" many of whom are singularly beautiful and clever. The total 
"number of children attending ia more than double this 
" estimate. Their breakfast before leaving home in the 
" morning consists of potatoes and milk generally, but very 
" often there is no milk. Not more than half of them bring 
" food with them to schooL As far as her funds permit, 
"our Mother Superior supplies tlie poorer children with bread 
P during school hours, and we endeavour to put them through 
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" a drying process before commenoing lessons ; they i 
" wretchedly clad for our moist climate, which often compels 1 
" thorn to remain away altogether, not only from school but 1 
" from church. We teach thorn to sing, and to as many joyoos ' 
" tunes as possible, because the sisters, wlio visit them in their 
" humble homes, know how much it tends to lighten the poverty 
" of the ' family circle.' Mother Aloyaius [a member of the a 
" munity who nursed some of the Crimean heroes in " 
" at Scutari and Balaclava]^ always reminds us how the soldiers 
" were cheered by music when they were faint with hunger, and 
" even when they were lying wounded. As to our funds, we have 
" a bazaar periodically, for which we receive gifts in money and 
" kind from England and Scotland as well as Ireland, and 
" from generous Protestants — including a member of the Royal J 
" family — as well as Catholics. But we have to be exceedingly! 
" careful in the distribution of such gifts, so as not to diminiflh I 
" the spirit of contentment amongst the cluldren, who are taught I 
" to ascribe their humble lot to the will of Providence, and not J 
" to be ashamed of their unavoidable poverty. There is not on« i 
"of them who would condescend to beg under any circumvJ 
" stances, not because they despiao the little luxuries which a 
" few pence would bring them, but reaUy hecauae they woulct; 
" be ashamed to do so. Mother Superior asks me to present ha^ 
" compliments to Mr. Fox, and, in reply to his further inquiry,! 
" say that the children's idea of Home Rule is remunerative 
" employment, shoes and stockings, bread and milk for breakfas^ I 
" and no more rags." 

In 1747, John Wesley first visited Ireland, and showed hig 
keen insight into the national life by observing that "the 
" Protestants, whether in Dublin or elsewhere, are almost all 
" transplanted lately from England. Nor is it any wonder that 
" those who are horn Papists generally live and die such, when 
" the Proteatanta can find no better way to convert them than 
" Penal Laws and Acts of Parliament." His burning zeal met 
with a hearty response from the ardent Celtic nature, observes 
the Reverend H. S. Lunn, M.D., an accomplished young 



1 Fourteen Irisli Sisters, forming tta independent corpa, noraed the sick 
md wounded during tha war. One dying no the scene of her labi 
wus folluwed to the grave by officera and soldiere in iKinaideriible nnmben. ■ 
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English WeBleyan minister, lately residing in Ireland; and after 
an enthusiastic tour of a fortnight he, Wesley, left that country 
desctibing its people as " loving beyond expression." 

Mr. Lecky, in his Leaders of Public Opmioji, supplies a clear 
account of the penal laws, freed from legal jargon and the 
interpolation of the statutes, as follows : — 

"The Inst great Protestant ruler of England was William 
III., who is identified in Ireland with the humihation of 
the Eoyne, with the destruction of Iiish trade, and with the 
broken Treaty of Limerick, The ceaseless exertions of the 
extreme Protestant party have made him more odious in the 
eyes of the people than be deserves to he ; for he was 
personally far more tolerant than the great majority of his 
contemporaries, and the penal code was chiefly enacted nnder 
his successors. It required, indeed, four or five reigns to 
elaborate a system so ingeniously contrived to demoralise, to 
degrade, and to impoverish the people of Ireland. By this 
code the Koman CathoHcs were absolutely excluded from the 
Parliament, from the magistracy, from the corporations, from 
the bench, and from the bar. They could not vote at 
Parliamentary elections or at vestries; they could not act as 
constables, or sheriffs, or jurymen, or serve in the array or 
navy, or become solicitors, or even hold the positions of game- 
keeper or watchman. Schools were established to bring up 
their chUdren as Protestants ; and if they refused to avail 
themselves of these, they were deliberately assigned to hope- 
lesa ignorance, being excluded from the university, and 
debarred, under crushing penalties, from acting as school- 
maatera, as ushers, or as private tutors, or from sending their 
children abroad to obtain the instruction they were refused 
at homo. They could not marry Protestants, and if such 
a marriage were celebrated it was annulled by law, and the 
priest who ofliciated might be hung. They could not buy 
laud, oc inherit or receive it as a gift from Ptotestauta, or hold 
life-annuities, or leaaes for more than thirty-one years, or any 
lease on such terms that the profits of the land exceeded one- 
third of the rent. If any Catholic leaseholder by his industry 
so increased his profits that they exceeded this proportion, 
and did not immediately make a corresponding increase in his 
payments, any Protestant who gave the information could 
enter into possession of his farm. If any Catholic hf' 
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secretly purchased either his old forfeited estate, or any othei 1 
land, any Protestant who informed against hira might become 
the proprietor. The few Catholic landowners who remained 
were deprived of the right which all other classes possessed of 
bequeathing their lands as they pleased. If their sons 
continued Catholics, it was divided equally between them. 
If, however, the eldest son consented to apostatise, the estate 
was settled upon him, tte father from that hour became otdy I 
a life-tenant, and lost all power of selliufj, mortgaging, or 
otherwise diaposiug of it. If the wife of a Catholic aban- 
doned the religion of her husband, she was immediately free 
from his control, and the Chancellor was empowered to assign 
to her a certain proportion of her husband's property. If any 
child, however young, professed itself a Protestant, it was at | 
once taken from the father's care, and the Chancellor could | 
ohhge the father to declare upon oath the value of bin 
property, both real and personal, and could assign for the 
present maintenance and future portion of the converted child 
such proportion of that property as the court might decree, 
" No Catholic could he guaJdian either to his own children or 
to those of another person ; and therefore a Catholic who died j 
while his children were minors had the bitterness of n ' 
upon his deathbed that they must pass into the care of Pro- 1 
testants. An annuity of from twenty to forty pounds was J 
provided as a bribe for every priest who would beco 
Protestant. To convert a Protestant to Catholicism i 
capital offence. In every walk of life the Catholic was pur- 4 
sned by persecution or restriction. Except in the linen trade, 1 
he could not have more than two apprentices. He could not | 
possess a horse of the value of more than five pounds, and any i 
Protestant, on giving him five pounds, could take his horsa'- 
He was compelled to pay double to the militia. He was for- 
bidden, except under particular conditions, t« live iu Galway J 
or Limerick. In case of war with a Catholic power, the ' 
Catholics were obliged to reimburse the damage done hy the 
enemy's privateers [and they were not allowed to carry arms 

' Tbia ia an error ; it ahould be five guineas for the exchange, according 
to Meriton'fl Ahridgmait of the Irish Statvtfs (Dablia, 1700). But the 
panalty tor refnaing or neglecting to aarreoder the horse was £3° i 'u the 
cose of a, Catholic peer, j£l00 ; and for a secuod offenco of the sume kind, 
imprisonment for life and forfeiture of all goods ; the offender being held 
guiltj of premnnirc bj the 7 William III. c. 5. 
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themselTes]. The Legislatare, it is true, did not venture 
absolutely to suppress their worship, but it existed only by a 
doubtful connivance^ eligmatised as if it were a species of 
licensed prostitution, and subject to conditions which, if they 
bad been enforced, would have rendered its continuance 
impossible. An old law which probibited it, and another 
which enjoined attendance at the Anglican worship, remained 
unrepealed, and might at any time be revived ; and the former 
was, in fact, eniocced during the Scottish rebellion of 1715. 
The parish priests, who alone were allowed to officiate, were 
compelled to be registered, and were forbidden to keep curates 
or to officiate anywhere except in their own parishes. The 
chapels might not have bells or steeples. No crosses might 
be publicly erected. Pilgrimages to the holy wells were for- 
bidden. Not only all monks and friars, but also all Catholic 
archbishops, bishops, deacons, and other dignitaries, were 
ordered by a certain day to leave the country ; and ii after 
that date they were found in Ireland they were liable to be 
first imprisoned and then banished ; and if after that banish- 
ment they returned to discharge their duty in their dioceses, 
they were liable to the punishment of death. To facilitate 
the discovery of offences against the code, two justices of the 
peace might at any time compel any Catholic of eighteen years 
of age to declare when and where he last heard Mass, what 
persons were present, and who officiated ; and if he refused to 
give evidence they might imprison him for twelve months, or 
until he paid a fine of twenty pounds. Any one who har- 
boured ecclesiastics from beyond the seas was subject to fines 
which for the third offence amounted to confiscation of all his 
goods. A graduated scale of rewards was offered for the dis- 
covery of Catholic bishops, priests, and schoolmasters; and a 
resolution of the House of Commons pronounced the prose- 
outing and informing against Papists ' an honourable service to 
the Government.'" 

Such were the principal articles of this famous code — a code 
Sfhich Burke truly described as ; — 

"A complete system, full of coherence and consistency; well 
" digested, and well disposed in all its parts ; a machine of wise 
" and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppression, 
" impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and the debase- 
" ment in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from 
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" tliepetverteiiingemiityof man. . . . Where the laws were not 
" bloody they were worse ; they were alow, cruel, and outrageous 
" itt their nature, and kept men alive only to insult in their 
"persons every one of the rights and feelings of humanity." 

Burke has also reminiled us that the Eevocation of the Edict 
of Nantes fell far short in its effects of the result of the penal 
laws in IrelaniL The number of the sufferers, he said — " if 
" considered relatively to the body of each community, is not 
" perhaps a twentieth part of ours ; . . . and then the penalties 
" and incapacities which grew from that revocation are not so 
" ruinous by a great deal to the civil prosperity of the state," 
The effects of these laws Mr. Lecky has described thus : — ■ 

"The economical and moral effects of the penal laws werOiH 
however, profoundly disastrous. The productive energies of 
the nation were f ataUy diminished. Almost all Catholics of 
energy and talent who refused to abandon their faith emi- 
grated to foreign lands. The relation of classes was pet^ 
manently vitiated ; for almost all the proprietary of the 
country belonged to one religion, while the great majority of 
their tenants were of anotlier. The Catholics, excluded from 
almost every possibility of eminence, deprived of their natural 
leaders, and consigned by the Legislature to utter ignorance, • 
soon sank into the condition of broken and dispirited helots,. I 
A total absence of industrial virtues, a cowering and abject 
deference to authority, a recklessness about the future, a love 
of secret illegal combinations, became general among them. 
Above all, they learned to regard law as merely the expression 
of force, and its moral weight was utterly destroyed. For the 
greater part of a century, the main object of the Legislature. ' 
was to extirpate a religion, by the encouragement of the worsk'S 
' and the punishment of some of the best qualities of our aaturot m 
' Its rewards were reserved for the informer, for the hypocrite, 
' for the undutiful son, or for the faitliless wife. Its penalties 
' were directed against religious constancy and the honest dis- 
' charge of ecclesiastical duty. It would, indeed, be scarcely 
' possible to conceive a more infamous system of legal tyranny 
'than that which in the middle of tlie eighteenth centuq^* 
' crushed every class and almost every interest in Ireland." 

It may be as well, perhaps, to append some of the statutes t6 I 
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iUastrate Mr. Lecky's interpretation of tiiem. They were very 
numerous. A few of the Penal Acts then in force, or since 
enacted against Catholics were — By 7th William IIL, no Pro- 
testant in Ireland was allowed to instruct any Papist. By 
8th of Anne, no Papist was allowed to instruct any other 
Papist. By 7th William IIL, no Papist was permitted to be 
sent out of Ireland to receive instructions. Ignorance was 
thua enforced by Act of Parliament By these statutes, 
the great body of the Irish people wore legislatively pro- 
hibited from receiving any instruction whatever, either from 
a Protestant or a Catholic, either at home or abroad, or 
from going out of Ireland to be instructed. Even so late 
as the 12th George I., any Catholic clergyman marrying a 
Protestant and a Catholic was to be hanged. By 7th George 
II., any barrister or attorney marrying a Catholic to bo dis- 
barred. By zad Anne, Papist clergymen, coming into Ireland 
and performing religious exercises, to be hanged. But perhaps 
two of the most extraordinary of those penal enactments were 
that of the 9th George II., by which Papists residing in Ireland 
should make good to Protestants all losses sustained by the 
privateers of any Catholic king ravaging the coasts of Ireland ; 
and the zgth George II., which has been interpreted as obliging 
barristers and attorneys to waive their privilege, and betray 
their clients, if Papists. It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
as a matter of course, all Catholics — that is, live-sixths of the 
entire population of the kingdom — were absolutely disfranchised 
by the ist George II. (c. 9, s. 7), and deprived of the privilege 
of voting at municipal as well as parliamentary elections. And 
it should also, perhaps, be mentioned, as illustrative of the state 
of servitude in which our fellow -subjects daily lived in the last 
century in Ireland, that in the Memoirs of Mr. Charles O'Connor 
of Belanagare, it is stated that, in 1759, it was declared from 
the bench in Dublin, by the Lord Chancellor of tbe day — 
" That tho laws did not presume an Irish Papist to exist in the 
" kingdom, where they were only supposed to breathe, through 
" the connivance of Government ! " 

Sir Henry Parnolj, a distinguished ancestor of the present 
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distinguished statesman of the name, in his History of the Penid 
Laws, says — "The Irish Legislature passed the first Act towards 
" conciliating the Catholics in 1744." And a singular concession 
it was, being entitled^" An Act to enable His Majesty's subjects, 
" of whatever persuasion, to tedi/i/ their allegiance to kim. " 
{13 & 14 Geotge II. cap. 35). Previously, Catholics were not 
allowed to approach the king even to testify their loyalty. On 
the other band, it was not dif&cult to approach his viceroy in 
Dublin Castle half a century later, wbea Pitt and Castlereagh 
were engaged in deluding soma of the Catholic bishops with 
fair promises, never to be fulfilled, in the midst of the Rebellion 
011798 — whicl M L ky J was d liberately provoked by 
Government fo th p j. f h Ip g them to carry the Union. 
There was at lea fc dd p t d to Lord CorawalHs at 

that period, frmthpLa n f Ossory and his priests, 
which had aid ad t deserved. One of his 

Excellency's ej by m n t ral d feet, appeared, like the 
pendulum of a I k b g rally n motion. The bishop 
and clergy havi b £ tl ilarquis, imfortunately 

commencedthe dd wthth m t mal A propoe exottiiam — 
" Tour Excellency has always kept a steady eye on the interests 
"of Ireland," The address was publicly presented at Levee. 
His Excellency, however, was graciously pleased not to return 
any answer to that part of their compliment. Curran, on seeing 
the address, said tliat it was equal to the Mayor of Coventry's 
famous speech to Queen Elizabeth, — " When the Spanish 
" Armada attacked your Majesty, ecod they got the wrong sow 
" by the car." The Queen on that historic occasion, it will be 
remembered, thoughtfuDy desired the Corporation of Coventry 
to return home, and she would send them a reply. 

Apropos of Burke's reference to the Edict of J^antes, M6: 
Lecky says, in the first Tolume of his Eighteenth Century ;■ 

"Almost all the great persecutions of history, those of tW; 
" early Christians, of Catliolics and Protestants ou the Continent(j 
"and, after the Eevolution, of Catholics in England, werft! 
" directed against small minorities. It was the distinguishing 
" characteristic of the Irish penal code that its victims 
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B«titiited at least three-fourths of the Dation, and tbat it was 
pdeliberately intended to demoralise as well as degrade." 

• Am i this distinguishing peculiarity of the Irish penal laws is 
i pointed out by Dr. Jolinson, as related in his Life liy 
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" The Irish are in a raost unnatural state, for we there see 
"the minority preyailing over the majority. There is no 
" instance, even in the Ten Persecutions, of such severity as 
" that which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against 
" tha Catholics." 

In his Crime and Disturbance in Ireland, Sir Comewall Lewis 
looks back upon the era of the penal laws, as being in great 
degree responsible for the miserable condition of modern 
Ireland; being no doubt in agreement with Mr. Lecky, that 
the present of a nation can only be explained by its past ; and 
that "in dealing with strong sentiments of disloyalty and 
" discontent it is of the utmost importance to trace the his- 
" torical causes to which they may be due." He, Sir C. Lewis, 
says : — 

" Deprived of all self-respect by the operation of the Penal 
" Statutes, prevented from rising in the world, or from bettering 
" tlieir condition, by legal disabilities and the legalised oppres- 
"sion of their landlords; without education, excluded from 
" a public participation in the rites of their own religion, they 
" endured all and more than the evils which belonged to the lot 
" of a serf, without looking forward to the interested protection 
" and relief which a master would afford to liis bondman." 

One of out latest and best English historians, Green, is also 
well deserving of quotation on the subject. In hia Short 
History of the English People, he observes as follows : — 

" The history of Ireland, from its conquest by William III, 
"up to this time [1815], is one which no Englishman can recall 
" without shame. Since the surrender of Limerick every 
" Catholic Irishman, and there were five Catholics to every 
,?' Protestant, had been treated as a stranger and a foreigner 
it-ill his own country. The House of Lords, the House of 
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" Commons, the right of voting for representatives in Pariia- 
" ment, the magistracy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks 
" in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole administration of 
' " Government or Justice, were closed against Catholics. Few 
" Catholic landowners had been left by the sweeping con- 
"fiscations which had followed the successive revolts of the 
" island, and oppressive laws forced even these few, with scant 
" exceptions, to profess Protestantism. Necessity, indeed, had 
" brought about a practical toleration of their religion and their 
" worship ; but in aU social and political matters, the native 
" Catholics, in other words, the immense majority of the people 
" of Ireland, were simply hewers of wood and drawers of water 
" to their Protestant masters." 

And elsewhere the historian describes the mournful conse- 
quences thus : — 

"The silence of death settled down upon Ireland. For a 
" hundred years the country remained at peace. But the peace 
" was the peace of despair. No Englishman who loves what is 
"noble in the English temper can tell without sorrow and 
" shame the story of that time of guilt." 

In this awful story of persecution by means of penal laws 
in Ireland, there is just one redeeming feature, which is often 
touching and even beautiful. The laws were invented by men 
who cared not a straw for religion of any kind, and were only 
directed to the acquisition of the real and personal estate of the 
Catholics. Every historian, almost, who has related the story 
has testified to the fact. Arthur Young, most painstaking of 
English travellers, made a kind of house-to-house inquiry on 
the subject, towards the end of the last century, with the same 
result. He observes in his Tour: — 

" I have conversed on the subject with some of the most dis- 
" tinguished characters in the kingdom, and I cannot after all 
" but declare that the scope, purport, and aim of the laws of 
"discovery as executed, are not against the Catholic religion, 
" which increases under them, but against the industry and pro- 
" perty of whoever professes that religion." 

This afforded the many generous, conscientious Protestants 
of the time a rare opportunity of showing themselves superior 
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to the villainy whicli wicked and covetous men had foisted upon 
their Christian creed. There were innumeTable cases in which 
the oppressed Catholics were able to retain a vostigo of their 
property only through the secret connivance and most faithful 
friendship of such good men. Of course it is prohable enough 
that the trust was occasionally betrayed by designing knaves ; 
hut, so far as the present writer's researches have gone, such 
cases of hetrayal on the part of Irish Protestants are not 
commonly mentioned by Irish historians. Hubert Burke, in the 
third volume of his Tudor Dynady (Hodges i), relates of a 
Protestant barber named HOI, who died in Clonmel, a poor 
man, in 1813, at an advanced age, that leasehold property to 
the amount of thousands of pounds was enjoyed by Catholics 
through his honourable connivance, the covenants being executed 
in his name. And he adds, that "a volume might be written 
" on the generous conduct of some Irish Protestants during the 
" evil doings inflicted on Ireland by the English penal laws." 

The law in regard to horses was, indeed, had recourse to by 
Protestants of the baser sort sometimes, to the detriment of 
their Catholic neighbours, and the result was not seldom 
tragical. Wyse of Watorford had had his horses demanded of 
him in this way on the public road, and he was compelled to 
surrender them for the customary five guineas each. From 
that date he made protest against the robbery by driving 
buUocks as beasts of burden only. Geoghegan, a Westmeath 
gentleman, shot his horses dead rather than give them up alive ; 
and afterwards proffered his choice of a pair of pistols to the 
rascal who had demanded the sacrifice of him. Eut one of the 
most tragical cases was that of a high-spirited young Catholic 
gentleman, named O'Leary, in Cork, who had been an officer 
in the Hungarian service. His horse had beaten that of a 
Protestant named Morris on a racecourse, between whom and 
O'Leary there was some grudge in regard to the property of the 



' Mr. Gladstone baa spoken o[ this work as "a distinct and Tuluable 
uJUition to our knowledge of a reniBrkable ptriod." It fumisbea a virid 
cture of a great era in Eagliiib history. 
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latter. Morris meanly claimed the winning horse ; which the 
owner, however, refused to hand over for the legal price, though 
the refusal constituted a most serious oflfence under the penal 
statute. A scuffle ensued, from which O'Leary was obliged to 
fly for his life. By summary process he was proclaimed an out- 
law on the spot, and pursued by soldiers, who shot him dead from 
an ambush. His brother, however, wreaked a bloody vengeance 
on Morris, by firing several shots into him through a street 
window in Cork, from the eflfects of which he died shortly after, 
his assailant escaping to America. Imagine, if you can, the kind 
of Christian civilisation which prevailed in Ireland in these 
days, little more than a hundred years ago (1773), when we are 
told further by Windele, that the law pursued the murdered 
O'Leary even in death, refusing him burial in consecrated 
ground till many years afterwards. By an Act of Parliament 
(2 Anne, c. 7), it was forbidden under a penalty of ;£^io to 
Catholics to bury their dead in any monastery, church, or 
abbey, not used for Protestant service. In life members of 
the two creeds were forbidden to intermarry; in death they 
were forbidden to rest apart. 

The penal law in regard to horses was found so detrimental 
to good breeding, that it was at one time enacted in Ireland (8 
Anne, c. 3) that Papists might possess "stud mares and stallions, 
" and the breed or produce thereof under the age of five years," 
of a greater value than ^^, A similar law enacted against 
English Catholics is frequently alluded to in the correspondence 
of Pope ; and readers of the English poets will scarce need be 
reminded of the Prologue to Dryden's D071 Sebastian : — 

" Horses by Papists are not to be ridden, 

" But sure the muses* horse was ne'er forbidden, 

" For in no rate-book it was ever found 

" That Pegasus was valued at five pound." 

Both Pope and Dryden were themselves Papists, and the fact n.o 
doubt occasionally brought home to them the cruelty of being 
forbidden by law, on account of their creed, to ride on horseback 
like their Protestant acquaintances, except at the risk of losing 
all their worldly possessions. Still the position of the English 
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Catholics, who surrendered their faith without any such pro- 
longed struggle, was very different from that of their co- 
religionists ia Ireland ; where the persecuted, on account of the 
tenacity of their faith, were the vast, overwhelming majority 
of the population of the kingdom. It was this distinution, too, 
that rendered the insolence of the insignificant Ascendancy 
party specially odious in Ireland ; and tolerable only because 
it was backed up and encouraged by the whole power of 
England. There is a grotesque example of such insolence 
found in Irish literature, illustrating how the very dregs of the 
Cromwellian settlers in the kingdom gave themsolvos airs of 
superiority in thoir social relations with the Catholics. During 
the agitation which preceded the Catholic Relief Act, a grandilo- 
quent Dublin Town Councillor, who was a tailor by trade, is 
reported to have spoken as follows, at one of those Corporation 
banquets from which the Catholics were jealously excluded in 
the good old days of the Ascendancy : — 

"' "My word," exclaimed this Knight of the gooso, "these 
" Papists may get their emancipation, they may sit in Parlia- 
" nient, they may preside upon the Bench ; a Papist may become 
" Lord Chancellor or Privy Councillor, but never, vever shall 
" one of them set foot amongst the ancient and loyal Guild of 
" Tailors ! " 

By the Relief Act of 1793, the Catholics for the first time 
became entitled to the Parliamentary franchise, which they 
had not enjoyed since the first year of the reign of George 11. 
(1727), a period of sixty-six years. Quickly availing them- 
selves of their new privileges, they at once began to influence 
the elections, though it was only by open voting under the 
direction of their landlords, and they did not dare for yet 
another generation to give an independent vote. Irish landlords 
of the present day are often found bewailing the fact that their 
tenants have divided their holdings amongst members of the 
same family till the quantity left to each is insufficient for sub- 
sistence. But this is only a blind cleverly contrived to deceive 
or mislead the British newspaper reader. The landlords 
connived at and encouraged the ]iractice themselves, to ii 
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their rental and their political influence at the Bame time, 
eitend this influence, the landlord freely leased his poor serfe 
small patches of land sufficient to enable them to claim the 
franchise. In this way those subservient creatures multiplied 
till, in 1826, under the influence of O'Connell, they broke away 
from their chains, and in defiance of threats of extirpation, 
supported the Protestant friends of Catholic EmancipatiOD at 
the general election of that year. For the newly enfranchised, 
however, the first inclination towards independent voting 
meant ruin for their entire class. Their landlords and masters 
■watching the symptoms of a rebellious spirit against their 
imgentle rule, were beforehand with them, and introduced 
measures in Parliament as early as 1815 — to facilitate ejectment 
— which have not even yet run their full conrae, being in active 
operation at the present day to effect the extermination of their 
descendants. Speaking in the House of Commons on the 5th 
of March 1829, Sir Robert Peel was quite pathetic over the losa 
of power which the landlords sustained by the electoral revolV 
of the peasants at that period ; — 

"It is vain to deny or to conceal the truth in respect 
" that franchise [the forty-shilling franchise]," Sir Koberii] 
observed. "It was, until a late period, the instrument thioughf 
" which the landed aristocracy — the resident and the absentesi 
"proprietor, maintained their local inluence — through which 
" property had its weight, its legitimate weight, in the national 
" representation. . . , That weapon which [the landlord] has 
"forged with so much care, and has heretofore wielded with 
" such success, has broken short in his hand." 

Thanks to the Uuke of Wellington (oblivious of his obligation! 
to Irish soldiers) and Peel, however, means were quickly found 
to re-establish the equilibrium as of old. Both statesmen openly 
confessed sixty years ago, that they woidd not have conceded 
Catholic Emancipation, if the measure could have been avoided 
without incurring greater dangers. But having to do it under 
compulsion, they paid off the emancipated by concurrent dis- 
franchisement ; and took very special care that none of the 
long expected fruits of their victory should moisten the lips of 
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the Catholics for many a year to come, No wonder we find 
the present Lord Derby, more than half a century afterwards, 
saying that " Irishmen, to apeak plainly, are not likely to thank 
"us foe a gilt, which was only conferied because it could not 
" be safely withheld." And yet, with the knowledge that the 
British Government have always been the persecutors in 
Ireland, every political charlatan who^ mounts a platform in 
the three kingdoms endeavours to instil into the minds of the 
Enghsh people that the Catholics must of necessity he the 
persecutors of the Protestants in that country, when the Irish 
have Homo Eule. There is absolutely no foundation for any 
such unworthy suspicion, as the reader will he convinced on 
perusing the Eighteenth Chapter of the author's companion 
volume, Why Ireland wants Horns Rule. The opinions of 
eminent Protestant writers are clear on the subject ; such aa 
Leland, in his History of Ireland ; Taylor, in his Civil War» of 
Ireland; Sydney Smith, in his Worlis ; and Mr. Leeky, who 
says, writing of the Irish Catholics in his History of Engla'nd in 
the EighteefOfUi Gentury, volume the second; — 

" Their original conversion to Christianity was probably ac- 
" companied by less violence and bloodshed than that of any 
" equally considerable nation in Europe ; and in spite of the 
" fearful calamities which followed the Keformation, it is a 
" memorable fact that not a single Protestant suffered for hie 
" religion in Ireland during all the period of the Marian per- 
" secution in England. The treatment of Bedell, a Protestant 
"prelate, during the outbreak of 1641, and the Act establishing 
" liberty of conscience, passed by the Irish Parliament in i68g, 
" in the full flush of the brief Catholic ascendancy under James 
" II., exhibit very remarkably this aspect of the Irish character. 
" And it was displayed in another form scarcely less vividly 
" during the Quaker missions, which began towards the close of 
" the Commonwealth, and continued with little intermission for 
" twa generations. The esperience of John "Wesley, half a 
" century later, was very similar ; and he has more tlian once 
" in his Jaumol spoken in terms of warm appreciation of the 
" docile and tolerant spirit he almost everywhere encoant«red 
"[in Ireland]." 
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[CHATTEE XXI. 

DESTRUCTION OF MANUFACTURING AND 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 

"In acting apoti these commercial cestrictiona," observes Sir Walter J 
cott ID his life of Swift, " wrong was heaped upon wruog, and insult wwa 
added ta injary, with this adcantage, on the side of the aggresBon, tha^fl 
the; could intimidate the injured people of Ireland intoeilence, byraiBing,^ 
to diuwn everj complaint, the cry of rebel and JaeoUte. These eviUfl 
Swift beheld, with aO the natural ardaur of a disposition which n 
opp<Hition to tyranny. 'Do not,' said he to Delany, 'the cormptionS ■ 
and villaimes of men eat your flesh, and eshauat your spirits ' 

The national Byatem of education in IrelaEd was designed by 1 
tlie late Lord Derby, and so styled officially was regarded as a 
satire by the Irish people, who soon saw that its primary object 
was to erase from the youthful Irish mind every trace of national 
spirit, and, in some measure, of national knowledge. The old 
practice of suppressing pohtical information was still rife. In 
the last century, Hutchinson, Lucas, MoJyneux, and Swift, for 
exposing the iniquitous laws which had reduced Ireland to 
beggary, were persecuted, prosecuted, or exiled, and their worka 
burnt by the common hangman. Swift was obliged to veil his 
truths in sarcasm or allegory to get them printed at all, at a time 
(1720) when the Lords Justices actually prohibited the sale rf- 
Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
Ireland, considering that work of a seditious nature. Tho 
school text-hooks were now so contrived, chiefly by the un- 
scrupnloua handling of Archbishop Whateley, as to exclude 
all information in regard to Irish history. The very name of 
Ireland was practically boycotted in the early editions, and from 
the later ones were expunged by the censor as perilous reading, 
suggestive of treason and lehellioii to the untutored mind of 
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young Paddy, Scott's noble lines, "Breathes tliere a. man 
" with soul so dead," together vritli Campbell's apirited lyric, 
" The Downfall of Poland." The selfishness of the English 
Parliament in destroying Irish manufacturing industries of 
every kind in the last century, to guard against an imaginary 
injury to English trade and commerce by competition, has 
been the theme of denunciation, by English writers, for 
more than a hundred years, beginning with Arthur Young, and 
ending with Mr. Froude and Mr, Green, But in this, text- 
book of the Irish National Board of Education, the Irish child 
was taught that the manufactures and commerce of Ireland 
were destroyed " by unlawful combinations " on the part 
of her own sons I What, however, are the facts 1 Till the 
reign of Charles II. England placed no restriction on Irish 
commerce or manufactures. The first Navigation Act of 1660 
put England and Ireland on terms of equality, " But," as 
Mr. Eroude observes in his English in Ireland, " the equality 
" of privilege lasted only till the conclusion of the settlement, 
"till the revenue had been assigned to the Crown." In the 
amended Navigation Act of 1663, Ireland waa-left out. This 
Act, which was entitled " An Act for the Encouragement of 
" Trade," prohibited all exports from Ireland to the colonies. A 
subsequent British Act declared the importation of Irish cattle 
into England to be "a publick and common nuisance" (18 Car. 
IL, cap. 2). It likewise forbade the importation of beef, pork, 
and bacon. Butter and cheese from Ireland were subsequently 
excluded, and the previous statute excluding cattle was made 
perpetual In 1670 the exportation to Ireland from the Eng- 
lish plantations of sugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, indigo, ginger, 
fustic or other dyeing wood, the growth of the said plantations, 
was prohibited by statute. Eestrictions were placed on the glass 
trade, silk, hops, Irish beer and malt, and every other branch 
of trade besides. 

But the most destructive of all English prohibitions regarded 
the wool and woollen trade, whatever pretence the English 
Parliament attempted to put forward against Ireland, as though 
ire an enemy's country. By the 10 & 11 Will. UL, cap. 
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lo, the export of wool and of the woollen manufacture from 
Ireland were prohibited under the forfeiture of goods and ship, 
and a penalty of ;£'5 oo for every such offence. The English Parlia- 
ment decreed, moreover, that whoever infringed the law made 
in favour of Encjlish manufactures, should be liable to a trial 
before the courts both of England and Ireland ; and in case of 
an acquittal in the latter country, he might at any tin^ie be 
again seized and tried in an English court. Ireland's greatest 
industries were thus,, one by one, sacrificed to England's com- 
mercial jealousy, until at length Edmund Burke felt himself 
constrained to ask : — 

"Is Ireland united to the Grown of Great Britain for no 
" other purpose than that we should counteract the bounty of 
" Providence in her favour, and in proportion as that bounty 
" has been liberal that we are to regard it as an evil which is to 
" be met with in every sort of corrective % " 

As Mr. Lecky has told the story of the penal laws in 
Ireland, so now Mr. Froude shall relate how trade and com- 
merce were destroyed in that kingdom. Mr. Froude says, in 
the first volume of his English in Ireland : — 

" England governed for what she deemed her own interest, 
" making her calculation on the gross balance of her trade 
" ledgers, and leaving her mqral obligations to accumulate, as if 
" right and wrong had been blotted out of the Statute-book of 
" the universe. . . . The English deliberately determined to 
" keep Ireland poor and miserable as the readiest means to 
" prevent it being troublesome. TJjiey destroyed Irish trade 
" and shipping by navigation laws. They extinguished Irish 
" manufactures by differential duties. They laid disabilities 
** even on its wretched agriculture, for fear that Irish importa- 
**tions might injure the English farmer. . . . With their 
'* shipping destroyed by the Navigation Act, their woollen manu- 
'*factures taken from them, their trade in all its branches 
** crippled and confined, the single resource left to those of 
** the Irish who still nourished dreams of improving their un- 
** fortunate country was agriculture. The soil at least was 
" their own, which needed only to be drained, cleared of weeds, 
'* and manured, to produce grass crops and com crops as rich as 
'' the best in Englaiid. Here was employment for a population 
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e timoa more numerous than as yet existed. Here was a 
" prospect, if not of commercial wealth, yet of Euhsttmtial com- 
" fort and material abundance. . . . But tho tenants were for- 
" hidden in their leases to break or plough the soiL The 
" people no longer employed were driven away hito holes and 
" comers, and eked out a wretched subsistence by potato 
" gardens, or by keeping starving cattle of their own ou the 
" neglected bogs. . . . The disgrace of allowing a nation of 
" human beings to subsist under such conditions forced itself at 
" last on the conscience of the Irish Parliament, and though 
" composed of landowners, who were tempted as much as others 
" to let their farms on the terms most profitable to them, the 
"House of Commons, in 1716, resolved Tinanimously to make 
"an eiTort for a general change tof system, and to reclaim both 
" people and country hy bringing back and stimulating ngri- 
" culture. They passed a vote that covenants which prohibited 
" the breaking soil with the plough were impolitic, and should 
" have no binding force. They passed heads of a hill, which 
" they recommended with the utmost earnestness to the con- 
" sideration of the English Council, enjoining that for every 
" hundred acres which any tenant held he should break up and 
" cultivate five, and, aa a further encouragement, that a trifling 
" bounty should be granted by the Government on corn grown 
" for exportation. And what did England answer t England, 
" which was so wisely anxious for the prosperity of the Pro- 
" testant interest in Ireland ; England, which was strii^ling so 
" pathetically to make the Irish peers and gentlemen undec- 
" stand tbe things that belonged to their peace 1 The bounty 
" system might, or might not, have been well calculated to pro- 
" dues the effect which Ireland desired. It was the system, 
" however, which England herself practised with every industry 
" which she wished to encourage, and it was not on economic 
" grounds that the Privy Council rejected a hill which they 
" ought rather to have thrust of their own accord on Irish ac- 
" ceptance. The real motive was probably the same which had 
"led to the suppression of the manufactures; the detestable 
" opinion that to govern Ireland conveniently Ireland must be 
" kept weak. Although the com consumed in Ireland had been 
" for many years imported, the English farmers were haunted 
"with a terror of being undersold in their own and foreign 
" markets by a country where labour was cheap, A motive so 
" iniquitous could not be confessed, but the objections which 
" the Council were not ashamed to allege were scarcely less di& 
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" graceful to them. The English mauufacturera having aecuiodi 1 
" a3 they supposed, the moaopoly of Irish wool on their own J 
" terms, conceived that the whole Eoil of Ireland ought to be ■ 
" devoted to growing it," 

And in his second volume, Mr. Fronde makes these addt- 
tional reflections on English government in Ireland : — 

" If the high persons at the head of the great British Empire 
"had deliberately considered by what means they could con- 
" demn Ireland to remain the scandal of their rule, they could 
" have chosen no measures better suited to their end than those 
" which they had pursued unrelentingly through thiee-quartera 
" of a century. By defloite acts of unjust legislation they were 
" forcing the entire people to abandon themselves to the potato, 
" and to sit down to brood over their wrongs in a paralysis of 
" anger aud despair." 



Finally, the s 
Ireland in 1779 



ne historian thus describes the condition of 
I consequence : — 



" The grand juries represented that the flelds and highways 
" were filled with crowds of wretched beings half-naked and 
" starving. Foreign markets were closed to them. The home 
" market was destroyed by internal distress, and the poor arti- 
" sans who had supported themselves by weaving were without 
" work and without food. They had bought English goods as 
"long as they had the means to buy them. Now, in their 
" time of dire distress, they had hoped the English Parliament 
" would be their friend. They learnt with pain and surprise 
" that the only boon which could give them relief was still 
" withheld. They besought the king to interpose ia their 
" favour, and procure them leave to export and sell at least the 
" coarse frieze blankets and Sannels, which the peasants' wives 
" and children produced in their cabins. Eloquence and en- 
" treaty were alike in vain. The English Parliament, though 
" compelled at least to listen to the truth, could not yet bend 
" itself to act upon it. The House of Commons stilt refused 
" to open the woollen trade in whole or in part, and Ireland, 
" now desperate and determined, and treading ominously in the 
" steps of America, adopted the measures which long before had 
" been recommended by Swift, and resolved to exclude from 
" the Irish market every article of British manufacture which 
" could be produced at home." 
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So far Mr. Froude. Others shall now briefly describe the 
manner in which the stolid obstinacy in injustice on tha 
part of the British Parliament was finally overcome. It was 
the old story of apprehension on account of the struggle with 
the American contiaent. Leas than fifty years ago Sir Robert 
Peel told the House of Commoos one night in trembling ac- 
cents that he was glad he had just sent a " message of peace to 
"IrBlanil," in the shape of aa addition to the inadequate May- 
nooth grant, as there had arisen " the cloud no bigger than a man's 
" hand" over the Western continent on account of the threatening 
Oregon difficulty. Surely so great a minister should have been 
ashamed of such an avowal, when if England would only act 
justly towards Ireland, by attempting some great healing measure 
of restitution for the unhappy past, the United Kingdom might 
safely defy the world in arms. The Earl of Shelburne, speak- 
ing in the English House of Lords, on the ist of December 
1779, thus described tha determined attitude of Ireland under 
the circumstances referred to by Mr, Froude ; — 

" Ireland disclaimed any connection with Great Britain, she 
" instantly put herself in a condition of defence agahist her 
" foreign enemies [amongst whom England was at that time the 
" worst, and, if the truth must be told, the only one] ; op- 
" pressed at one timo by England, and at length reduced to a, 
"state of calamity and distress experienced by no other country 
" that ever existed, unless visited by war or famine, and per- 
" ceiving that all prospect of justice or relief was in a mauner 
" finally closed, and that she must perish or work out her own 
" salvation, she united aa one man to rescue herself from that 
"approaching destruction which seemed to await her. The 
" people instantly armed themselves, and the numbers armed 
" soon increased to upwards of 40,000 men, and were daily 
" augmenting. This most formidable body was not composed 
" of mercenaries, who had little or no interest in the issue, but 
" of the nobility, gentry, merchants, citizens, and respectable 
" yeomanry, men able and willing to devote their time and part 
" of their property to the defence of the whole and the pro- 
" tection and security of their country. The Government had 
" been abdicated, and the people resumed the powers vested in 
"it, and in doing so, were fully authorised by every principle 
" of the Constitution, aud every motive of self-preservation." 
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And Edmand Eutke, speaking at the Gnildliall, Bristol, in ' 
1780, has described in memorable words the liumiliating capitu- 
lation which immediately followed ; and which would follow 
again to-morrow if the Irish were only united now as then, for 
our present Frimo Minister has no stomach for determined 
opposition of any kind : — I 

"The British Parliament," Burke observed, "in a fonner' ' 
" Besston, frightened into a limited concession by the menaces 
" of Ireland, frightened out of it by the menaces of England, 
"were now frigbtened back again, and made an universal aur- 
" render of all that had been thought the peculiar, reserved, 
" uncommunicable rights of England— the exclusive commerce 
" of America, of Africa, of the West Indies, all the eaumerationB 
" of the Acts of Kavigation, all the manufactures — iron, glass, 
" even the sacred fleece itself — all went together. No reserve, no 
" exception, no debate, no discussion. A sudden light broke in 
" upon us all. It broke in, not through well-contrived and well- 
" disposed windows, but through flaws and breaches, througli | 
" the yawning cbaams of our ruin. We were taught wisdom by 
" humiliattOD. Ko town in England presumed to have a prejn- 
" dice or dared to mutter a petition. What was worse, the whole' I 
" Parliament of England, which retained authority for nothing 
" but surrenders, was despoiled of every shadow of its superin- 
" tendence. It was, without any qualification, denied in theory 1 
" as it had been trampled upon in practice." 

As the reader very properly requires chapter and verse for | 
this incredible story throughout, perhaps it is as well to men- 
tion that, in the present instance, Mr, Proude supplies both. 
Eeferring to the addresses presented to William III. by the two 1 
Houses of Parliament in 169S clamouring for the total destruc- 
tion of the Irish woollen manufactures, the historian says ; — 

" The King replied briefly that the wish of Parliament should 
" be carried out, and Ireland was invited to apply tlie knife to 
" her own throat. Two letters of William to the Lords Justices 
" survive in Dublin Castle, embodying the words of the two 
"Addresses, and recommending to the Legislature the worst 
" and most fatal of all the mistaken legislative experiments to 
" which a dependent country was ever subjected by tbe folly of 
" its superiors. The Irish House, in dread of abolition if they 
" refused, relying on the promise of encouragement to their linen 
" trade, and otherwise unable to help themselves, acquiesced." 
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" Eicept on two emergendea PorlinmeDt has done nothing for the people 
" of Ireland ; anil, more tban that, tbeir complaints have boen met — com- 
"plajnta of thsiir auSerings huve been met — often by denial, often by 
" insult, often by contempt."— John littiuHT, 

In tlie rsign of Edward I. eight thoosand marks %Tere offered 
to the king, through Ufford, Justiciary, provided he ■would 
extend English laws to the Irish people. Edward's reply is 
sufficiently characteristic both of his wisdom and his rapacious- 
nes3. In Tolume iii, of his History of England, Hallam 



" Edward is satisfied of the expediency of granting the 
" request, provided it can be done with the general consent of 
'■ the prelates and nobles of Ireland [English by birth o 
" and directs the justiciary, if he can obtain that c( 
" agre.e with the petitioners for the highest fine he can obtain, 
" and for a body of good and stout soldiers. But this necessary 
" consent of the aristocracy was withheld. Excuses were made 
" to evade the king's desire. It was wholly incompatible with 
" their systematic encroachments on their Irish neighbours to 
" give them the safeguard of the king's writ for their possessions. 
" The Irish renewed their supplication more than once, both to 
" Edward I. and Edward III. ; they found the same readiness 
" in the English court; they sunk at home through the same 
" unconquerable oligarchy." 

In the reign of Elizabeth the object and policy of English 
domination were different. Leiand says, for instance, that 
wherever the Irish had driven the royalists into their fortified 
towns, and freed themselves from English molestation, " they 
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" had cultivated their lands, and established an unnau J" 
" regularity and plenty in their districts." But Irish peace, 
plenty, and prosperity formed no part of Engliali policy. It 
appeals rather that tlie oppressioD of Ireland^ ttie slaughter of 
her inhabitants, and the perpetuation of social discord, were 
regularly established as a measure of State policy. The follow- 
ing are the words of the historian : — 

" Some of her (Elizabeth's) counsellors appear to have con-. 
" ceived an odious jealousy which reconciled them to the 
" distractions and miseries of Ireland. ' Should we exert 
" ourselves,' said they, ' in reducing this country to order and 
" civility, it must soon acquire power, consequence, and riches, 
" The inhabitants will thus be alienated from England ; they 
*' will cast themselves into the arms of some foreign power, or 
" perhaps erect themselves into an independent and separate 
" State. Let us rather connive at their disorders ; for a weak 
" and disordered people never can attempt to detach themselves 
" from the Crown of England.' We find Sir Henry Sydney 
" and Sir John Perrot, who perfectly understood the affairs of 
" Ireland, and the dispositions of its inhabitants, both express- 
" ing the utmost indignation at this horrid policy, which yet 
" had found its way into the English Parliament." 



1 



Yet is it the policy of Lords Hartington and Salisbury at thi 
present time, the " detestable policy," as Mr. Froude calls 
of keeping Ireland in rags and dissension that she may he more 
easily governed. According to Sir John Davis, in Lis well- 
known Discoverie : — 



" For the space of loo years at least, after the arrival ,_ 
Henry IL in Ireland, the Irish would gladly have embraced 
the laws of England, and did earnestly desire the benefit and 
protection thereof; which being denied them, did of necessity 
cause a continual bordering war between the English and 
Irish. ... It is manifest, that such as had the government 
of Ireland under the Crowne of England [till the reign of 
Henry VIIL] did intend to make a perpetuaU separation and 
enmity betweene the English and the Irish ; pretending (nO' 
doubt) that the English should in the end roots out the Irish 
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a perpetuall 

Mr. Froude, in tlie tenth volume of his Hiitory of England, 
supplies a connecting link between the period, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, indicated by Sir John Davis, and the reign 
of James I. by ohserving that : — 

"The suppression of the Catholic aetvicea, enforced wherever 
" the English bad power, and hanging before tlie people as a caia- 
" mity sure to follow as the limits of that power were extended, 
" created a weight of animosity which no other measure could 
" have produced, and alone made the prolilem of Irish adminis- 
" tration hopelessly insoluble. The language of the Archbishop 
" of Cashel to Cardinal Alciati shows that before the Government 
" [of Elizabeth] attempted to force a religion upon them which 
" had 7iot a single honest adeocate in the whole nation, there 
"was no incurable disloyalty. If tbey [the Irish] were left 
" with their own lands, their own laws, and their own creed, 
" the chiefs were willing to acknowledge the English Sovereign. 
" It cannot be said that England deserved to keep a country 
" which it mismanaged bo disastrously. The Irish were not to 
" be blamed if they looked to the Pope, to Spain, to France, to 
" any friend on earth, oc in Heaven, to deliver them from a 
" power which discharged no single duty that rulers owe to 
" subjects." 

It would not be possible within the limits of a short chapter 
to recount the vain struggles of Ireland for equal laws and just 
Government from the roign of Elizabeth to the Union in 180T. 
It was one long, dismal, almost unbroken period of wars and 
famines; wholesale confiscations and atrocious penal laws; not 
to speak of the annihilation by England of Irish manufacturing 
industry in the eighteenth century. Just as Mr. Froude found 
the disastrous relations between the two kingdoms under the 
TudoTS, so does Mr. Gladstone find them under the Georges, 
two centuries later. Speaking at a National Conference on the 
Bulgarian question, held at St. James's Hall, on the 8th of 
December 1876, and referring to that misrule in 1776, Mr. 
Gladstone said : — 

" We can understand the case [of the Turk] by looking nearer 
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'^ home. We have in it the diffeTence of race, the difference 
''of religion, and we have these differences accompanied bj 
" unrestrained political ascendancy. It is when you combine 
'' these three conditions that you put the ascendant class in a 
" position in which they yield to corruption. . . . The state of 
'' things existing in Ireland a hundred years ago, we all now 
'' look back upon with shame and pain. We admit that it was 
" intolerable. ... If there had been, at that time, any clean- 
" handed Power in Europe able to interfere, and able to right 
" the wrongs of Ireland, that Power would have deserved the 
" gratitude of mankind." 

When making his great Home Rule speeches in Parliament 
in 1886, Mr. Gladstone effectively quoted ^Ir. Froude in sup- 
port of some of his arguments. It is interesting to see how 
Mr. Froude, in turn, supports Mr. Gladstone, as regards the 
extent of English misrule in Ireland towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. This is how Mr. Froude speaks of the 
events which preceded the rebellion of 1798 : — 

" The lonjnr era of misgovernment had ripened at last for the 
" harvest. Rarely since the inhabitants of the earth have formed 
" themselves into civilised communities had any country suffered 
" from such a complication of neglect and ill-usage." 

!Nor will it be seriously contended that the Irish policy of the 
British Government between the Union in 1801 and the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Act in 1829 was actuated by any 
desire to do justice or to redress grievances. On the contrary, 
the obnoxious system of Protestant ascendancy was maintained 
as long as possible, and Catholic Emancipation was only reluc- 
tantly and ungraciously conceded out of fear of rebellion and 
civil war. Pray hear Mr. Lecky : — 

**Year after year," he observes, in his Leaders of FiMic 
Opinion, " G rattan and Plunket brought forward the case 
" of their fellow-countrymen with an eloquence and a per- 
" severance worthy of their great cause; but year after year 
"they were defeated. It was not till the great tribune 
" [O^Connell] had arisen, till he had moulded his co-religionists 
" into one compact and threatening mass, and had brought the 
" country to the verge of revolution, that the tardy boon was 
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" conceded. Eloquence and argument proved alike unavailing 
" when unaccompanied by menace, and Catholic Emancipation 
" was confessedly granted, because to ■withh.old it would be to 
" produce a rebellion," 

For six years after tbe passing of the Emancipation Act, 
from 1829 to 1835, it remained a dead letter as far aa the 
Government could keep it so. The Irish people could no 
longer be prevented from sending representatives of their owa 
religion to Parliament; but not a single Catholic was admitted 
to the magistracy or appointed to any civil office in Ireland ; 
and this state of things went on not only under the Tory 
Ministry of the Duke of Wellington, but also under their 
successors, the Whig Ministry o£ Lord Grey, which came into 
office in 1831. It was impossible, writes Lord Wellesley, the 
Yiceroy, in a confidential letter to ministers, to suppose a whole 
nation could repose confidence in the GoTemment, when so 
large a portion of the people were practically excluded from all 
share in the higher offices ot the state, "while their right of 
"admission was established by law." Of the period between 
the Union and 1829, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., gives the follow- 
ing summary in his Peel and OConnell : — - 

"Ireland had been in a disturbed and distracted conditioa 
"ever since [the Union]. It had been impossible during 
" almost any two consecutive years to govern it by the ordinary 
" law. Every year, with rare exceptions, brought the demand 
" on Parliament for coercive laws for Ireland, differing only in 
" method and degree. The most common forms were the 
"suppression of trial by jury, the suspension of the Habeas 
"Corpus Act, the prohibition of public meetings, and of the 
"right to carry arms; but occasionally there was added tlie 
" provision of martial law, and the curfew clauses, Ko attempt 
"liad been made to apply remedial measures to the country. 
" The grievances which the people suffered under the tithe 
" system were allowed to pass unchecked. No proposal was 
" made to interfere with the arbitrary power of landlords ; on 
" the contrary, the Acta of 1815 and 1S17 greatly increased the 
"powers of landlords, and facilitated ejectment. During the 
"interval, also, the taxes in Ireland had been nearly trebled 

in amount, without equivalent benefit to the English ex- 
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" ch^iouer. and without addin'^ materially to the resources and 
** TiOwer of the empire. Previous to the Union the Irish 
** Parliament had rarelv voted more than 12,000 men for the 
''army. Subsequent to it, the force maintained in Ireland, 
'' during the war with France, was increased to 40,000 ; and 
** after the peace, was never less than 25,000 men." 

All through the present century there have been no end of 
Commissions and Select Committees to inquire into the con- 
dition of the agricultural population whenever Parliament was 
alarmed by serious disturbance in Ireland. Those Commissions 
and Committees reported and recommended in vain. The story 
of Parliamentary dealings with the Irish Fisheries and Waste 
Lands to be found elsewhere is sufficiently illustrative of Parlia- 
mentary incompetence generally to deal with Irish questions. 
The Committees, for instance, expressed their entire conviction 
of the practicability of cultivating with profit an immense extent 
of land lying waste; but their recommendations, as has been 
stated, never led to anything. As far back as 1845, *^® 7®*^ 
before the repeal of the Com Laws, the Devon Commission, 
perhaps the most important of all the Commissions which have 
inquired into the state of Ireland, reported as follows : — 

" The whole of that vast mass of evidence taken by the Com- 
" inissioners in reference to the mutual relation existing between 
" the proprietors and occupiers of land in Ireland, is at once 
"conclusive, painfully interesting, and most portentous in its 
" character. It proves that the safety of the country, and the 
"respective interests of both these classes, call loudly for a 
" cautious but immediate adjustment of the grave questions at 
" issue between them. In every district of the country we find 
" that a widely-spread and daily-increasing confusion as to the 
" respective rights and claims of these classes exists ; and it is 
" impossible to reject the conviction that, unless they be dis- 
" tinctly defined and respected, much social disorder and national 
** inconvenience must inevitably be the consequence. . . . Land- 
" owners do not appear aware of the peril which thus threatens 
" their property, and which must increase every day that they 
" defer to establish the rights of the tenant on a definite and 
" ecjuitable footing. Although it is certainly desirable that the 
■" fair remuneration to which a tenant is entitled for his outlay 
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of capital 01 labour in permanent impiOFenients sliould be 
secured to him by volnntary agreement rather than by com- 
pulsion of law, yet, upon a review of all the evidence fitrniahed 
to us upon the subject, we believe that some legislative 
maasure will be found necessary to give efficacy to such agree- 
ments, aa well as to provide for those cases which cannot be 
" settled by private arrangement. We earnestly hope that the 
' Legislature will be disposed to entertain a bill of this nature, 
and to pass it into law with as little delay aa ia consistent with 
a full discussion of its principles and details." 

Tear after year the attempt was renewed, sometimes by the 
Governmput of the day, sometimes by private members, to give 
ff t t the recommendation of the Devon Commission, and 
thu by a imple act of justice, to cut away the foundation that 
n d lay the whole network of Irish grievance and discontent. 
P t tl e tory of the attempt of 1845 was repeated for many 
In y a s Bill after bill, aiming at providing for the tenant 
the Tight of compensation for his improvements, was introduced, 
was opposed by the Government of the day at the instigation of 
the landlords, and then, as a matter of course, was either re- 
jected by a vote of Parliament or dropped. A few specimens of 
ihe opposing oratory of the period will suffice to show the spirit 
in which attempts of the kind were viewed by even the moat 
distinguished statearaen. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on the z7th of February 1865, the Prime Minister, Lord 
Palmerston, thus contemptuously dismissed any hope that might 
possibly be entertained in respect to the recommendations of 
this most important Royal Commission : — 

" As to tenant-right," he observed, " I may be allowed to say 
" that I think it is equivalent to landlords' wrong, Tenant- 
" right, as I understand it to be proposed, would be little short 
" of confiscation ; and although that might cause the Irish land- 
" lords [of whom he was himself one] to emigrate, it certainly 
" would not keep the tenants at home." 

In the same year, oa the 23rd of June, Mr. CardwelJ, 
another representative statesman, dismissed the subject of 
lant-right into apace in like 
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" I am exceedingly glad," ha Baid, " that we are not about 
" to separate under the imputatioa of having given an uncei- 
" tain Bound upon this Bubjett ... I wish to espreaa my 
" individual opinion that, by whatever name it may be called, 
" compulsory compensation for improvements effected against 
" the vrill of the landlord is not & principle which is coosLsteot 
" with the rights of property." 

As though any one had ever heard of improvements being 
effected on a landlord's property against his will ! The Irish 
people could not even obtain an inquiry in that year into the 
ope rationof a recent trifling Laud Act, described by Mr. Gladstone, 
in j868, as being an act " most restricted in its terms," which 
had proved a dead letter. Mr. Koebuck attacked the proposal 
for an inquiry in language of studied insult towards the Irish 
Nationalist members, then few in number, and his rancorous 
insolence was rewarded by cheers from both sides of the House 
of Commons, Lord Palmerston significantly nodding his assent. 
It was one of these occasions when Irish complaint was met, as 
Mr. Bright has said, " by denial, by insult, and by contempt," 
The bare notion of considering any proposal for the recognition 
of the tenants' improvements on the land was determinedly flouted 
by Lord Palmerston. Yet the custom of tenant right had 
existed in Ulster for generations ; and was, as Lord Palmerston 
well knew, the foundation of any exceptional prosperity there 
existing. Nay, it was given in evidence before the Devon 
Commission, by Mr. Hancock, the agent of one of the most 
extensive Ulster landed proprietors (Lord Headfort), that not 
all the military resources of the Horse Guards would enable tha 
Ulster landlords to violate that custom, if they dared attempt 
it. Mr. Hancock said ; — 

" The landlords are compelled to recognise tenant right ; as, 
" in several instances ia this neighbourhood, where they have 

i to allow tenant right, the incoming tenant's ' 
" been burned, his cattle houghed, or bis crops trodden down by 
" night. The disallowance of tenant right, as far as I know, is 
" always attended with outrage. A landlord cannot ei 
" possession to himself without paying for it. In fact, tenant 
" right ia one of the sacred rights of the country, which cannot 
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" be touched with impunity. And if systematic attempts were 
" made amongst the proprietors of Ulster to invTide tenant riglit, 
" I do not believe there is a force at the disposal of tlie Horse 
" Guards sufBcient to keep the peace of the province." 

Yet, if you were to listen to a certain class of politicians in Par- 
liament, you might almost be persuaded to believe that Ulster 
Protestant tenants were such pious, peaceful mortals as to be — 
no matter what the provocation — incapable of pulling a trigger 
against the landlord. Mr. Hancock was not of that opinion. 
Lord Palnierston died on the i8th of October 1865. Had 
he lived into the nest year he would have witnessed the result 
of his fatuous policy in the rise of a formidable political 
organisation of Irish Americans, whose declared object was the 
overthrow of British authority in Ireland, and the establish- 
ment of an Irish republic, in friendship with the United States, 
upon the ruins. Who was responsible for the long weary 
months of anxiety and apprehension experienced by English 
statesmen at that period in consequence 1 Tlie Irish land- 
lords! Not a bit of it. Let us put the saddle on the right 
horse. The responsibihty lay with the numerous politicians of 
eminence, on both sides of the House of Commons, who had 
systematically turned a deaf ear to those petitions of the Irish 
people, for even a modicum of justice and mercy, with which 
Parliament was annually besieged. Proofs on the subject are 
lying about everywhere, abundant, innumerable, and overflowing. 
The rimes has not always been the enemy of Ireland, as will 
occasionally be seen in these pages. On the 26th of June, in 
the memorable year of 1S45, the year of the Devon Commissioo, 
and just upon the eve of the great famine, the leading journal, 
in aj fit of indignation against Parliament, thus scornftdly 
criticised the farcical character of those various Royal Com- 
missions of Inquiry, and the manifest insincerity of their chief 
promoters on both sides of the Ilouse of Commons : — 

" The jealous eyes of rival empires," observed the Times, 

" have long been fixed on the nation which has so sternly held 

" its conquest [in Ireland], and still so thoroughly maintains its 

Li' ascendancy, to watch how it treats a humbled realm. We 
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" ate forced to [acknowledge], tLat though the fact [of frightfnll 
"destitution, affecting 4,5oo,ooo human beings, equal to half 
" the entire population of Ireland before the famine] ia the 
" moat notorious in the whole world, the Legislature has for 
" those forty-five years [since the Union] done little more thaa ■ 
" continually ask the question whether it be so or na It has J 
" thought it enough to depute its curiosity to a Commission,,! 
" and entomb thn answer in a report. Ahnoet annual Com* j 
" missions have superseded their predecessors, only to add one 
" more volume to the forgotten series. When it ia no longer 
" decent or possible to go on asking or forgetting, the next 
" thing is to baffle and delude. . . . It is a fatal assumption to 
" ascribe these calamities exclusively to the errors and infirmities 
" of the Irish character; and set about alternately coercing and 
" cajoling, as it were a chili or a maniac we had to deal with, 
" No empire has ever yet treated a whole section of ita suhjects 
" as inferior ia heart and mind without incurring the condemna- 
" tioa of posterity. Easy and self -Battering as such a comso 
" may be to the powerful party, it never will go down with the 
"world at large." 

Four years later, on the 23rd July 1849, Mr. Horsman (after- I 
wards Chief Secretary for Ireland) moved — ■" Tliat an humble \ 
" address be presented to Her Majesty, praying her to take into 
" her consideration the condition of Ireland." He aaked ; — 

"^Tiat have we done for Ireland? . . . Ireland is now I 
" entering on the aggravated trials of a fourth year of famine, I 
" All her social state was disorganised ; the ruin in some dis- j 
" tricts was BO complete that sixty per cent, of her populatioi 
" are receiving relief. [What are the causes which have pro- j 
" duced such results f| Bad legislation, careless legislation, I 
" criminal legislation, have been the cause of all [the disasters j 
" we are now deploring]. ... Of a population of eight milliona, | 
" there were (as the Archbishop of Dublin's Commission stated), ] 
" no less than two millions three hundred thousand for the 
" greater part of the year out of work, and in distress. And 
" such was their physical prostration, that in the four poorest 
" counties, the average duration of hfe for the ten years pre- 
" ceding the famine, was twenty-six years." 




A study of Hansard about the period of the great Irish J 
famine 1846-7 would lead one to believe that Lord John J 
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Russen meditated some generous policy in regard to Ireland, 
But Laving joined the Protectionists in ousting Sir Robert Peel 
from office shortly before on an Irish Coercion Bill, the latter 
was now always on tlie watcli to pay liim off with a like com- 
pliment in return. When Lord John brought in his Irish 
Waste Lands Bill as a measure of mercy in behalf of a starving 
people, he was easily turned aside from his course by a "bland 
" admonition " from Sir Robert, as it is termed by Mr, Disraeli in 
his Biograpliy of Lord George Bentinck. Never mind whether the 
subject was specially commended to the attention of Parliament 
by the Devon Commission only a year or two before ; or the 
fact that Sir Robert had himself proposed dealing with it at one 
proximate period of his own career; the positions are nowreversed 
though the conditions may be the same. And, besides, had not 
both Lord John Kussell and SirRobert Peel jointlygiven the cOMj) 
lie gr&ce to Lord George Bentinck's alternative measure for the 
construction of an extensive system of Irish railways ) Thus : — 

" While Tories marr'd what Whiga had scarce begun. 
While Whigs andid what Whiga theiaselTea had done." 

It was hut the old story of Ireland furnishing a battlefield 
for English parties, and providing them with weapons with which 
they might assail one another to their hearts' content. But as 
for measures having for their object the teal interest of the Irish 
people, those were not to come, as Mr. Bright said in a pub- 
lished letter of the 27th of January 1868, while "our rulers, 
" though uncomfortable, are not sufiiciently alarmed [by Ire- 
" land] to yield." The chain must remain unbroken pend- 
ing some new catastrophe, like that of tho revolt of the 
American colonies ; when, as Jlr. Froude expresses it in the 
second volume of his Enrfligh in Ireland — Ireland will be 
taught once more " the deadly lesson that her real wrongs would 
" receive attention only when England was compelled to re- 
" member them through fear." 

The following table shows tho constant rejection of remedial 
measures in Parliament since 1829, and is in melancholy con- 

ist with another table of statistics inserted elsewhere, showing 
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the facility with which Coercion Acts, almost as numerous, were 
passed, sometimes hurriedly, through both Houses of Parliament 
within the same period of half a century : — 



1829. 
1830. 
1831. 

1835. 
1836. 

1836. 

1845. 

1845. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 
1853. 
1855. 
1856- 

1858. 



Brownlow's Bill dropped in Lords. 

Grattan's Waste Land Bill refused. 

Smith's Bill for Relief of the Aged dropped. 

Sharman Crawford's Bill dropped. 

Sharman Crawford's Bill dropped. 

Lynch's Reclamation Bill dropped. 

Lord Stanley's Bill dropped. 

Sharman Crawford's Bill dropped. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford's Bill. 

Lord Lincoln, Secretary for Ireland's Bill 

Mr. Sharman Crawford's Bill 

Sir W. Somerville's Bill . 

Mr. Sharman Crawford's Bill 

Mr. Pusey's Bill 

Sir AV. Somerville's Bill 

Mr. S. Crawford's Bill 

Mr. S. Crawford's Bill 

Mr. S. Crawford's Bill 

Mr. Napier's Bill 

Mr. Serjeant Shee's Bill 

Mr. Serjeant Shee's Bill 

1857. Mr. Moore's Bill 



Mr. Maguire's Bill 



Abortive, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



We have no published record of the abortive Land Bills pre- 
sented to Parliament between 1858 and 1868, when Mr. Glad- 
stone first notified his intention of dealing with the Irish 
difficulty. The list of Coercion Acts passed (not merely Bills 
presented) by Parliament since the date of the Union in i8oi, 
will, however, be found tolerably complete in another page. 
Meanwhile we resume our list as follows : — 



Date. 


Bill. 


Introduced by 


Result. 


1871 

1872 

1873 
>» 

>» 


TAnded Property, Ireland, 
Act, 1847, Amendment Bill 

Ulster Tenant Right Bill . . 

Ulster Tenant Right BiU . . 

T^ndlord and Tenant Act, 
1870, Amendment BiU . . 

Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1870, Amendment Bill, 
No. 2 


Serjeant Sherlock 
Mr. Butt . . . 
Mr. Butt . . . 

Mr. Butt . . . 
Mr. Heron . 


Withdra¥ra. 

Dropped. 

Dropped. 

Dropped. 
Dropped. 
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.sndlord snd Tennnt 
1870, Amendment Bill 

.nndlocd and Tenant 
1B70, Amecdmeut 



Landed Proprietors, IrelBnd, 
Bill 



Landlord and Tennnt, Ireland, 
Act, 1870, Amendment Bill 

Landlord and Teoant, Ireland, 
Act, iSyo, AmeadmeDt Sill 

"■ Eight on Eipiration 



sBill . 



of Leai 
Lnnd Tenare, Ireland. Bill 
Land Tenure, Ireland, Bill 
liUndlo I'd aud Tenant, iceUnd, 

Aot, 1B70, Amendment Bi" 
Landlord and Tenant, Iielai 

Act, 1S70, Amendmeiit Bi 
Tenant Eight Bill . . . 
Tenant Kight, Dlster, Bill 
Tenants' Jjaproveraenta, Ire- 



b' Protection. Irekni 



Ulster Tenant K^lit ] 



Landlord and Tenant, Irektid, 



Landlord nndTanant. Ireland, 
Act, iStq, Amvndment Bill 

Landlord and Tennnt, Ireland, 
Act, I S70, Amendment 



Landlord and Tenant, Ireland, 
Act, 1B70, Amendment Bill 
Ulster Tenant Right Em 
Fixity of Teanie, Irels 



Laudloid and Tenant, Ireland, 
Act, 1S70, AmendniGnt Bill 

Compensation fnr Distuvb- 
anee, Irelaud, Bill (to pre- 

Btnuces of eicessife hard- 
ship) 

Tsnanta' Relief, IreUnd, Bill 

Arrears Bill 

AgrioulCural Tenants, Ireland, 



Mr. Bntt , 

Sir J. Gray 
Mr. Butt . 
The O'Donoghi 

Mt. Smyth . 

Mr. Crawford 

Mr. Cra>irfard 

Mr. MiilhoUan 
Mr. Hutt . 
Mr. Butt . 



Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Moote . 
Mr. Udo^irtne 

Lord A. Hill 

Mr. Herbert 

Mr, Taylor . 

Mr. Dovrnins 



Mr. Litton . 
Mr. O'O, Pow. 



Mr. W. E. Forat 
Mr. C. S. Fame 
Mr. PameU . 



Dropped. 
Dropped. 
Dropped, 

Dropped. 

Hejected. 

Withdrawn. 

Dropped, 
Kejected. 
Hejected. 

Withdrawn. 

Reiected'hyL 
Withdrawn, 

Kejected. 



Withdrawn. 

Dropped. 

Dropped, 

Rejected. 
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The reader shall not be troubled with more Ihaa one or two' 
further qaotatioQS on the subject of this chapter. The firet 
from the pen of Mr. James Bryce, MP., writing in the Home 
Rule Handbook (1887), and is only inserted here to ahow that 
the Irish people have still serious reasons to doubt the wiUing- 
neas of Parliament to render justice to Ireland ; — 

"The chief bnsiness of the session of 1880," Mr. Eryce 
ohserves, " was the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which 
Mr. Forster brought in for the sake of saving from immediata 
eviction tenants whom a succession of bad seasons had ren< 
dered utterly unable to pay their rents. This Sill was preyed 
through the House of Commons with the utmost difficulty) 
and at an expenditure of time which damaged the other work 
of the sessiou, though the House continued to sit into Sep- 
tember. The Executive Government declared it to be neces- 
sary, in order not only to relieve the misery of the people, hut 
to secure the tranquillity of the country. Nevertheless, the 
whole Tory party, and a considerable section of the Liberal 
party, opposed it in'the interests of the Irish landlords, and 
of economic principles in general ; principles which (as cam-. 
monly understand in England) it certainly trenched on., 
Wlien it reached the House of Lords it was contemptuously 
rejected, and the unhappy Irish Secretary left to face as he 
best might the cries of a wretched peasantry and the rising 
tide of outrage. What was even morO remarkable was the 
coolness with which the Liberal party took the defeat of a 
bill their leaders had pronounced absolutely needed. Had 
it been an English hill of the same consequence to England 
as it was to Ireland, the country would have been up in arms 
against the House of Lords, demanding the reform or the 
abolition of a Chamber which dared to disregard the will of 
the people. But nothing of the kind happened. 

Irish measure. We relieved ourselves by a few 
strong words, and the matter dropped." 

In the session of 1887, Mr. Parnell presented his Arrears I 
Bill to Parliament with a similar result, the dissentient Lihetals J 
making common cause with the Tories to secure its rejection! I 
But it is a remarkable fact that what they refused to the Irish | 
tenants they have granted to the Scutch crofters, n 
liberally. In some instances, not only have reductions of from J 
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20 to 70 per cent, been mode to the crofters, but their arrears 
have been wiped out altogether when necessary. Nor does the 
contrast stand alone. We have lately concluded the County 
Councik' elections in England. It will be interesting to hear 
how Parliament has dealt with this important question as regards 
Ireland. Mr. Jolin Morley, addressing the Oxford University 
Union, on the 29th February 1888, said : — 

" I will ask you for a smgle instant to listen to the history 
" of the promise of the extension of local government in 
"Ireland, In 1842, forty-six long years ago, a Commission 
" reported in favour of amending the system of county govem- 
" ment in Ireland, A hill was brought in to carry out that 
" recommendation in 1849. It was rejected, and was brought in 
" again in 1853. It was rejected, and in 1856 it was rejected ; 
"and again, another in 1857, was also rejected. Then there 
" was a pause in the process of rejection until 1868, when the 
" Parliament and the Government of the day resorted to the 
"soothing and comforting plan of appointing a Select Com- 
" mittee, which, just like the previous Commission, issued a. 
" copious and admirable report, but nothing more was done. 
" In 1875, a bill was brought in for county reform in Ireland, 
" and in 1879 another bill was brought in, which did not touch 
" the evils that called for remedy. In 1881, in the time of the 
" Gladstone administration, and at a time when Ireland, remem- 
" ber, was in a thousand times a worse condition than the most 
" sinister narrator can say she is in now, the Queen in her 
" speech was made to say that a bill for the extension of local 
" government of Ireland would be introduced, but notliing 
" was done. In r886 that distinguished man whom you had 
" here last week himself said — I heard him say it one afternoon 
" — -made this promise in the name of the Government of which 
" he was an important member : ' It was the firm intention of 
"the Government to bring in a measure with the view of 
" placing all control ot local government in Ireland in the hands 
" of the Irish people.' Some of you cry, ' Hear, hear,' but 
" that is all gone. Listen to what Lord Hortington, the master 
" of the Government, has since said. The noble lord has said 
"that no scheme for the extension of local government in 
" Ireland can he entertained until there has been a definite 
" repudintion ot nationality by the Irish people (cheers). Tou 
'* will agree with me that it postpones the extension of local 
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jjovemmeiit in Ireland to a tolerably remote day (cheers). 
Thia is only one illuatration among many otliers, which taken 
together, amount to a demonstration o£ the unfitness and ia- 
competencQ of our Imperial Parliament for dealing with the 
political needs, the admitted and avowed political needs, of 
Ireland. One speaker said something about fisheries — there 
was a Select Committee appointed in 1884, and there was 
another Royal Commission reporting a few weeks ago on Irish 
industries generally, fisheries inclnded ; but I am not sanguine 
enough to think that more will be done in consequence of the 
reeommendationa of that Commission than has been done in 
consequence of the recommendations of others. Again, there 
are the Irish railways. On the question of railways, there 
was a Koyal Commission in 1S67, and a small committee was 
to report in 1868. There ware copious and admirable re- 
ports. There is another copious and admirable report laid on 
the table of the House of Commons thia week, jfothing ' 
been done, and I do not believe anything will he done." 

Strange langui^e to come from an ex-Cabinet Minister,, who I 
will probably be Prime Minister of England in due coarse. Tet | 
isit very much in the despairing tone of many other Engiiahmen, j 
more or less eminent, as, for instance, Sydney Smith, Goldwia 
Smith, Lord Derby, &q. ""What did Ireland ever ask that I 
was granted 1 what did she ever demand that was not 
fused)" inquires Sydney Smith, — " Occasionally a serious effort I 
has been made by an English statesman to induce Parliament ^ 
to approach Irish questions in a spirit of sympathy, and with | 
a desire to be just, but such efforts have hitherto met with no I 
response," observes Mr, Goldwin Smith, — " It is regrettable 
■that for the third time in less than a century, agitation, 
accompanied with violence, should have been shown to be 
the most effective instrument for redressing whatever Irishmen 
may be pleased to consider their wrougs," exclaims Lord , 
Derby, The two chapters following should convince 
reasonable man that the Irish are not to bo blamed if they have J 
lost all confidence in the sincerity of Parliament to legislate in 1 
a practical manner with a view to redress their grievances. 




CHAPTEE XXIII. 



"The Irish fisheries, if impro Ted, would proTS amine noder water, 
" as rich aa anj under ground."— SiE William Tekplk. 

Tira story of the Irish Fisheriea " 'twere long to tell, and sad to 
" trace." There cannot he a more disheartening subject than to 
follow the contrast between what Ireland is and what Nature 
intended her to be. Her coasts, rivers, and harbours are amongst 
tho finest in the world ; but they are destitute of commerce. 
Her shores teem with fish to an almost incredible extent ; but 
the Irish are subject to the perpetual decree, sic vos non nobis. 
Sir James Ware {tanp. James I.) reckoned amongst the advan- 
tages of Ireland, "her great and plentiful fisheries of salmon, 
"herring, and pilchards," while Sir "William Temple, who is 
quoted at tho head of this chapter, writing in the last century, 
has observed : — 

" Had it not been for circumstances prejudicial to the tucreaso 
" of trade and riches in the country, which seems natural, or 
" at least to have ever been incident to the Government of 
" Ireland, tho native fertility of the Irish soil and seas in so 
" many rich commodities, improved by a multitude of people and 
" industry, with the advantage of so many excellent havens, and a 
" situation so commodious for all foreign trade, must needs have 
" rendered this kingdom one of the richest in Europe, and made 
" a mighty increaae both of strength and revenue to the crown 
" of England." 

" Next to the cultivation of land," observes Arthur Young, 

in Part II. of his Tour (1777), "there is no object in the 

[Irish] national economy of so much importance. No manu- 
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'' factures, no trade, can be of half the consequence to Ireland 
'* that many of her fisheries might prove if encouraged with 
" judgment." 

In proportion to the area of the country, the Irish coast line 

is of exceptionally large extent, being estimated to exceed 2,500 

miles. From an early period Ireland has been noted for the 

great quantity of fish resorting to its shores. In the time of 

Edward IV. the Irish fisheries were considered of so much 

importance as to be made the subject of special legislation ; an 

Act of the 5th of his, reign providing that no foreign vessel 

should fish on the banks near the Irish coast, unless on payment 

of an annual duty of 13s. 4d. — no such small sum in those 

days. In 1556, Philip 11. , coming to know of this element of 

national wealth through his connection with the Netherlands, 

he agreed to pay ^1,000 a year for permission to fish on the 

northern coast for twenty-one years. Then the Dutch gave 

Charles I. ^30,000 for the privilege of fishing off the west 

coast; and in 1650, that is, in the time of the Republic, 

Sweden, in recompense for services to England, was permitted 

to send 100 vessels to the Irish fisheries. It is not necessary 

to refer to the discouragement by England of the Irish fishing 

industry previous to the Union. A single example of the kind 

will suffice to show that the Irish fisheries were, in due course, 

subjected to the same abominable treatment as Irish industries 

generally. As far back as 1698 we find that petitions were 

sent to the English Parliament from Folkestone and Aldborough, 

which are mentioned in the Journals of the House of Commons, 

complaining of the injury they sustained " by the Irish catching 

" herrings at Waterford and "Wexford, and sending them to the 

"Streights, and thereby forestalling and ruining petitioners' 

" markets." And there was one from Yarmouth to the effect 

that English, Scotch, and Dutch vessels were constantly taking 

cargoes of fish from the Irish, and that if such were allowed 

there was no use in trying to catch herrings in the English 

Channel. The prayer of this petition was heard, and ordinances 

were issued forbidding " any Irish to appear out of harbour, or 

** fish whilst English fishermen were so engaged," according to 
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Davis's Irish Deep Sea Fisheries. This was not a little die- 
coamgiag. la 1786 tlia sea fishery hecams ao extensive it was 
found necessary to pass a special act to regulate it. There was 
an export hounty of 2s, 46. a barrel on herrings, but such was 
the jobbery then prevalent, only iijd. of the amount reached 
the merchant. Professor Sullivan, the President of the Queen's 
College, Cork, in his admirable Report on the Cork Exhibition 
of 18S3, mentions that during the existence of this bounty there 
was a period in which it was not paid at all ; while an opposi- 
tion import bounty on cured fish was regularly paid. If Ireland 
could flourish under such a system of paternal government as this, 
it must be, as suggested by Swift, "gainst every law of nature 
" and reason, like the thorn of Glastonbury, that blossoms in 
" the midst of the winter." But what has been the conrae of 
Knglish legislation on the subject since the Uniou in 1800. It 
is told in a Parliamentary report of 1870, which has been 
obligingly annotated for the present writer's information by Sir 
Thomas Brady, the well-known Irish Inspector of Fisheries, 

In the first years of the present century a company, aided by 
the Marine Society of London, was formed with a capital of 
^£^50,000, to fish the Nymph Bank, a well-known fishing ground 
oif the Waterford coast. Ko Government aid was asked, and the 
undertaking would liave done niuch to develop the fishing 
industry of the district. English jealousy prevailed, however. 
On the introduction of a bill to enable the Company to proceed 
with its operations, petitions against the project poured in from 
Harwich, Gravesend, Feversham, and other fishing communities, 
and the bill was thrown out on the second reading in 1804. 
In 18 19 it was decided to extend to Ireland the same system of 
bounties and other encouragement to the fisheries which bad 
been for some time previously in operation in England and 
Scotland, An act was accordingly passed appointing a Fishery 
Board for Ireland, Notwithstanding a gross abuse of adminis- 
tration, which permitted to be expended on salaries ^68,142, 
against a total expenditure on the fisheries of only j£i6i,^-j6, 
the period (1819-30) during which the Irish fisheries were thus 
encouraged was one of unexampled prosperity. The number oi 
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vessels in receipt of bounty rose from 27 t 



I19 to 1 



^ 



1829, and the men employed from 1S8 to 63,421 
period. In 1830 bounties were discontinued, for England 
and Scotland as well as Ireland, and tiie Irish Fishery Board 
was abolished. From 1809 to 1829 Scotland had received 
for her fisheries _;^i,i89,744 ; Ireland, dnriEg same period, 
^^330,000. And althongli bounties were discontinued in 
Scotland as in Ireland, Scotland retained every other advantage, 
including an efficient Fishery Board and staff of officers. The 
highly advantageous branding system continued there also to 
Btimulat* the enormous esportatioa of fish ; and .^^500 a year 
was granted for repairing boats of poor fishermen. Nor was 
this aU. From Parliamentary returns for 1842, it appears that 
in the twelve years subsequent to 1829, Scotland received in 
Government grants for her fisheries ;£^i92,977 — Ireland, 
nothing. But whose fault was this, that the Scotch were go 
highly favoured, while the Irish fisheries were left out in the 
cold? There is but one answer to such a question. The 
majority of the Irish Parliamentary representatives were, up to 
the date of the Famell movement, the most unpatriotic and aelf- 
seeking body that ever betrayed any kingdom. In 1838, a bill 
was introduced by the then Chief Secretary, Lord Morpeth, to 
give effect to certain recommendations, especially with regard 
to loans, of a Commission on Irish Fisheries appointed a few 
years previously. This time it was our Scotch friends — and they 
are true friends of both England and Ireland now— who sent up 
a dismal chant. Leith, Montrose, Eyemouth, Stromness, and 
other places petitioned against the biO. A hostile deputation, 
headed by the Duke of Sutherland, waited on the Govern- 
ment, and finally the bill was withdrawn. In 1849 another 
attempt was made to revive the Irish fisheries. The usual 
Parliamentary Select Committee was resorted to, only " to baffle 
" and delude " the Irish — as the Times said of one of the same 
type seven years previously — and the matter ended there. In 
1852 a comprehensive bill, supported by the entire public 
opinion of Ireland, was introduced by an Ulster man, Mr. 
Connolly, member for Donegal, but without success. In 1866, 
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a Munster man, Mr. J. A. Blake, introduced a still better bill on 
the subject It was referred to the cuatoaiary Select Cominittee, 
which reported favourably ou its provisions ; and there the 
matter ended, in strict accordance with the prescribed routiae. 
!Nor was any practical benefit conferred on the Irish sea fisheries 
until 1874, when, after years of agitation on the subject, a fund, 
amounting to about ^70,000, which bad lain in the hands of 
the Treasury since 182a, the year of one of the great famines, 
and which was the balance of charitable contributions collected 
for the relief of distress in that year, and called the Irish Ke- 
produotive Fund, was transferred to the Irish Inspectors, for 
advancement in loans to fishermen. The effort to get anything 
out of the Treasury for the benetit of Ireland — even her own 
money — involves a prolonged stru^le which has often deterred 
men from making the attempt It is sincerely to be hoped 
that "My Lords " condescended to pay compound interest for 
thirty years on the ^■}o,ooa, when transferring the principal to 
the Irish Fishery Inspectors for a loan fund. 

From 1830 the Irish fisheries declined seriously (in 1836 
boats had decreased by 2,500 and crews by lo.ooo men), and 
were almost extinguished by the famine, from the effects of 
which they have never recovered. The number of boats now 
fishing is 5,785, crews 21,825, as compared with boats 12,611, 
crows 63,421, in 1829. The Statesman's Year Book gives the 
value of the fish landed in 1887, according to official returns, in 
England, ;^4, 104,445 ; Scotland, ;^i, 396,963 ; Ireland (1886), 
^643,000. Ireland ia a poor country, her fisheries are to her of 
vital importance, and are admittedly undeveloped. The loan 
fund is quite inadequate to supply first-class boats, that is boats 
of fifteen tons and upwards, of which England has over 3,000, 
Scotland 4,000, Ireland but 516. Yet Ireland is admittedly 
favoured in regard to the natural advantages she possesses for 
fishing industries. Her white fish is famous for its fine 
qualities; and the haddock of Dublin Bay are celebrated for 
their delicacy of flavour. The harvest of the sea requires no 
busy or laborious spring time to precede it ; no sun to colour 
and ripen it ; no cultivation of any kind to bring it to maturity. 
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NotbiDgis required but the meoDs to gather it; and statesmen 
are not ashamed to abdicate this primary duty of government 
to provide the means to encourage a great national industry 
{and thus secure a nursery for our navy); allowing it to be 
discharged, as best it may, by private benevolence. Yet the 
security which these poor Irish fishermen have to offer should 
entitle them to more generous dealing. Here is how the Tory 
St. James's Gazette set forth their undoubted claiMS in an 
article whicli appeared in that journal on the 30th of Octobez 
1886 :— 

" In every case in which money has been advanced for the 
" development of an Irish fishery the result has been satisfactory. 
" Lady Burdett-Coutts had at one time ^10,000 out on free 
" loan in the town of Baltimore [County Cork], and repayments 
" have been unfailingly punctual, while Baltimore itself has 
" grown from nothing into a great fishing port. Fifty times that 
" amount has been advanced in the a^regate at other places by 
"various persons, and it has all been repaid. The Fishery 
" Commissioners advanced _;^2o,ooo in County Clare, and only 
"^30 remained unpaid. The general result has been to 
" enormously increase the fishery trade of the south-western 
" counties— Cork, Kerry, and Clare — as well as to create other 
" trades which depend upon the fisheries. In former times we 
"had recourse to the bounty system. In 1819 a bounty 
" was given for fish taken, for fish cured, and for boats built, 
" That ceased when the Fishery Commission ceased ; but 
" whereas in Scotland the fishermen had enjoyed the bounties 
" for about tbree-score years, and had been well set going, the 
" Irish fishermen enjoyed them only for three years. This is 
" one of the most clearly defined of Irish grievances." 

It is only necessary to add one more fact, which, however 
is very instructive, for the Court as well as the Parliament. 
"When the Baroness Burdett-Coutts goes to Ireland to see how 
her humble proler/es are getting on, no princess in Europe, 
crowned or uncrowned, receives a more enthusiastic and respect- 
ful welcome from her people, Not does any princess in EoiopB' 
better deserve it. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Is it conceivuble that an Euglish gover&ment and an English parlia- 
" ment, omnipnteDt within a great Empire, cannot come forward, and 
" by a strong will, and strong hand, and atrong reaolVB, do whatever is 
" neceasary to bo done with regard to the condition of Ireland ! " — John 
Bhigut (i88q). 

Thhodghout the history of Imperial legislation for Ireland, 
there is, perhaps, no other instance of a public work of such 
obvious importance) and recommended with so much authority, 
aa the reclamation of waste lands, which has been again and 
again overlooked or cast aside as if by a decree of fate. Legis- 
lation on the subject has at various times been advanced a stage, 
two stages, and even three stages, but always with the same 
result, to return to its authors like the labours of Sisyphus. 
" Give us," said William lll.'a Dutch settlers, " our own law 
" of empoldering, and we will reclaim the Bog of Allen." But 
their request was unheeded, and the bog still lies unreclaimed. 
In 1732, a bill of Arthur Dobbs, afterwards Governor of Caro- 
lina, for the Reclamation of Waste Lands, was carried through 
both Houses of the Irish Parliament ; but the indispensable 
sanction of the Crovfn was refused, almost as a matter of course. 
In 1809 an English Royal Commission made four separate 
reports on the subject, which received no attention. In 1810 
there was a Commission "on bogs and accounts;" and in 1814 
a Commission on bogs only. Then there was a perfect rage for 
Parliamentary Committees on reclamation ; as if to show that 
those who had carried the Union by bribery, corruption, insur- 
rection, and false promises, meant at last to fuldl the latter. In 
1810-11-13-14-19-23-30-35 there were Select Committees. 
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Tbe last four of the series particularly recommended that the 
Irish " wastes " should be reclaimed, but waste they still remain. 
In iSis, a Parliamentary Commission, composed of Mr. Nimmo, 
the celebrated Scotch engineer, Mr, (afterwards Sir Richard) 
GrifBth, and other men of distinction, reported in favour of a 
scheme of reclamation, after an inquiry extending over several 
years, and personally visiting nearly every county in Ireland, 
but nothing came of it. Sixty years ago a bill on the subject 
passed three readings in the House of Commons, tivo readings 
in the House of Lords, was referred to a Committee of Peers, 
■was reported on favourably, and yet did not become law. Just 
by way of lending the semblance of variety if not reality to the 
johe, there was a Committee on the Poor, presided over by TSx. 
Spring Eice (afterwards Lord Monteagle), in 1830, which re- 
ported as follows :— 

" When the immense importance of bringing into a productiya 
" state five millions of acres, now lying waste, is considered, it 
" cannot but be a subject of regret and surprise that no greater 
" progress in this undertaking has yet been made, , . . li this 
" work could be accomplished, not only would it afford a tran- 
" sitoiy but a permanent demand for productive labour, accom- 
" panied by a corresponding rise of wages and improvement in 
"the condition of the poor. The severe pressure of clearing 
" farms and ejecting sub-tenants might be thus mitigated, and 
" the general condition of the peasantry improved," 
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This committee must have been overcome by the 
before them as to the appalling condition of the Irish poor in 
those days, as in these, or they could never have forgotten that 
if the landlords' sport of ejectment and eviction ceased, there 
would be no employment, no occupation for the military forces 
of the Crown, and the other resources of civilisation, in Ireland. 
Parliament accordingly treated the recommendation of their 
own committee with the contempt they thought it deserved ; 
and the sport of eviction has proceeded gaily from that day to 
this in the "sister" country. In 1831 there were actually 
Treasury " Minutes " on the subject ; and " My Lords " recom- 
mended the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to set to 
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work — in a country wliere there are do forests — on the Crown 
bog-landa. In this way some 400 acres were reclaimed at a 
place named Poblile O'Keefe (King William's Town), in Kerry, 
" with great profit and advantage " it was reported. A Mr. 
Weale was despatched to the scene of operations to make an 
official inquiry on the subject in behalf of tlie Government. 
He set forth the result of hia investigations as follows : — 

" I could scarcely credit the evidence of my senses, that such 
"extensive tracts of land, presenting a variety of fertile soils, 
" and combining many other natural advantages, wliieb were 
" obviously capable of contributing largely to the wealth and 
" prosperity of the nation, had not participated in the general 
" improvement of the country, and remained neglected by the 
" hand of civilisation from the period at which its ancient 
" proprietors, the last Earls of Desmond, bad been dispossessed 
" of it." 

Edmund Spenser has explained how these " last Earls " were 
driven to rebel by Elizabeth's commandeis with a distinct view 
to their dispossession. This, by the way. Weale also reported 
officially, that " this large district of country contained but two 
" small villages, and only two resident proprietors, the distance 
"between whose houses is thirty-eight British miles." The 
rest were absentees, he said ; and we may reasonably conclude 
that those gentry now exerted themselves vigorously, as did 
their class in the reign of Edward I., and in every reign since, 
including the present, to dissuade "My Lords" and the Com- 
missioners of "Woods and Forests from proceeding in their mad 
career towards the extinction of turbulence and discontent in 
the district of Pobble O'Keefe or elsewhere. Anyhow, "My 
" Lords" were pleased there and then to draw rein, perhaps not 
reluctantly, and the grand scheme of reclamation of Irish waste 
lands vanished like a pleasant dream. But the Commissions 
and Select Committees lived on notwithstanding, and continued 
to issue reports and recommendations as before ; still indulging 
the Irish in the pleasures of hope, while memory might have 
warned that most sanguine and too credulous people that the 
e of teclaiming this desert of theirs was as delusive aa 
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tlie mirage which ensnares the fainting traveller to his deatmc- ' 
tioa in the far-off regions of another continent, A Select Com- 
mittee in 183s reported to Parliament as follows : — 

" These reports [Weale's and such like] point out the advan- 
" tagee derivable to the state, the community, the labouring 
" classes, and to England, from reclaiming the waste lands of 
" Ireland, and are founded on the most convincing evidence of 
" the facility with which such wastes may be reclaimed. But 
" it appears from the evidence obtained by your committee, 
" that no efforts have beeen made to realise the advantages 
" pointed out, except in a few instances. In these, however, 
" the success has been most complete, and, therefore, present 
"undeniable proofs of the practicability and importance of the 
" operations proposed in the reports." 

Hope told a flattering tale in this instance, as in so many 
others, for it even imposed upon a man of robust intellect like 
Archbishop "Whately. He now took up the question ; got 
another Commission appointed to deal with it, in 1 836 ; obtained 
from that body a favourable report ; and still the fates pre- 
vailed. Mr. George Poulett Scrope, M.P. for Stroud, a. 
distinguished geologist and writer on social reforms, devoted 
a considerable portion of his parliamentary life to advocating., 
the desirability of reclamation, with a pertinacity worthy o£ 
success, hut all in vain. In 1842, Sir Robert Peel took the 
matter in hand in a practical manner, by initiating a scheme of 
arterial drainage, which, however, coUapsed under the pressure 
of the great famine a few years later. In 1S45, the celebrated. 
Devon Commission reported " that there was scarcely any 
" Bubject upon which evidence was so concurrent as the desirable- 
" ness of Waste Lands Reclamation ; " but, like a good many more 
of the desirable reforms suggested in the same quarter, this also 
fell upon deaf ears. In 1847, Lord John Russell, then Prime 
Minister, brought forward an elaborate proposal on the subject,, 
which met with the usual fate in due course, this time falling 
"prostrate before a bland admonition" of Sir Robert Peel 
himself, according to Mr. Disraeli, Finally, after more than a 
quarter of a century had elapsed, Mr. J. G. 31'Carthy, ex-M,P. 
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for Mallow, and now an Irish Land Commiasioner, courageously 
attempted to resuscitate an interest in the question in Farlia- 
mpnt by the introduction of a " Waste Landa (Ireland) Bill" 
in 1875, How that honourable gentleman struggled against 
the fates, and waa rewarded for his temerity, when he thought 
success was almost within liia grasp, by being worsted in the 
atruggle, had beat be told in his own words, perhaps, as set forth 
in the course of a letter in the Times of October 28, 1879 : — u 

" The great national work of arterial drainage is at a atand- 
atill. To remedy tliia state of things," observes Mr. M'Carthy, 
I brought in the ' Waste Lands (Ireland) Bill ' of 1875. It 
was substantially an embodiment of Lord John nussell's 
proposal of 1847, to which I hare referred. The then Chief 
Secretary, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, admitted that ' the attention 
of the House could hardly he occupied with any question of 
greater importance,' and suggested that, 'if anything could be 
done by way of Government interference to secure that worka 
of arterial drainage should be more generally carried out, that, 
indeed, would be a matter which the State could raasonahly 
undertake.' I re-modelled iny measure in deference to the 
Governmental suggestion. The Waste Land Bill of 1878 was 
mainly a proposal to promote arterial drainage on the principle 
of Sir Robert Peel's legislation of 184a ; but, of course, it 
retained Lord John Russell's peasant proprietary proposals. It 
was prepared with great technical skill by Mt. Geoi^e Orme 
Malley, Q.C., whose work is the authority on the drainage 
question. It was supported by Irish members of all sections, 
and by English members so distinguished and so various in 
their standpoints as Mr. Bright and Sir Robert Feel, ^Ir. 
Cowen and Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, 
Read, Sir Charles Forster and Lord Kensington, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid and Lord de Grey. But, as so often happens with 
Irish Bills, Just as the division was about to be taken, a crowd 
of honourable members, who perhaps never set foot in Ireland 
or even heard a word of the debate, rushed from club and 
smoking-room, and caused the rejection of the Ijill hy a small 
majority. If it had been passed reproductive works would 
now be in beneficent operation all over Ireland, and no 
danger of famine would exist." 

■ So far Mr. J. G. M'Carthy. In England more than seven 
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millions of acres of waste lands liave been reclaimed since i8ao, ] 
In France more than four millions have been reclaimed since 
1830. In Prussia more than a million of acres have been 
reclaimed since 1872. In Ireland, where tlie waste lands 
extend over one-fifth of the entire surface of t!io country, 
nothing worth recalling has been done towards their reclamation. 
The fates are clearly against it. Mr. Bright — not hoping bnt 
despairing — dwelt upon the subject with his customary elo- 
quence in the course of a speech in the Honse of Commons ii 
1880, and he was rewarded witli "loud cheers" for hia pains : — 

" In the year 1847, in January of that year," Mr. Bri^ 
" I recollect hearing Lord John Kussell, in the House of Com- 
" mons, explaining the objects and intentions of the Government 
" with regard to some provision for the famine that was then 
"overtaking the Irish people, and one of the proposals was 
"this — to take into the hands of the Government, through 
" some managing power and authority, waste lands in Ireland 
" which were capable of being profitably cultivated, and by some 
" arrangements finding homes, and farms, and employment for a 
" considerable number of people. Now, Ireland contains about 
" twenty millions of acres. I do not know the number of acres 
" that may be called waate lands, I have hoard it put at two 
" millions and more, but I will assume, for the sake of my 
" illustration, that there ore one million of acres in Ireland 
" that are capable of cultivation, and would repay the cultivator ; , 
" and that it would be as wise to cultivate as the average portion 
" of the Irish land that is now cultivated. Well, what would a ' 
" million acres do 1 It would make not less than ^0,000 fanuB 
" of 25 acres each. It would be possible, probably, to bring . 
" over from those extreme western parts, where the climate ia 
" precarious, and the land so atoney and so poor— it might be , 
" possible to invite little farmers, peasant occupiers from those I 
" districts, and to place them upon waste lands thus divided fl 
" and thus cultivated. What is a million; what is five millions; 
" what is ten millions to this country to pursue to a sueeesafui 
"issue a great question like thisT ... Is it conceivable that 
" an English Government and an English Parliament, omm- 
" potent within a great Empire, cannot come forward, and by a 
" strong will, and strong hand, and strong resolve, do what- 
" ever is necessary to be done with regard to the condition of j 
"Ireland?" 
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Many other glaring esfimples of the same kind might be 
enumerated exemplifying the habitual discegaid of Irish intereflta 
hy Parliament. It haa been the misfortune of tlie Legislature, 
when attempting to do anything at all, to deal out half meaaurea 
only, aud do nothing heartily. The Tithes Act for the relief of 
Irish Catholics from an odious impost was only conceded after 
a series of murderous pitched battlea had takea place between 
the peasantry and the police engaged in the levy. Yet it re- 
lieved nobody except the pjirsona — of the odium of collection — 
for the Catholics continued to pay tithes just the same, in the 
shape of increased rackrents to the landlords. The Encumbered 
Estates Act in like manner, from which so much was promised, 
resulted in nothing but further grievous wrong and disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone has emphatically declared that, by the 
criminal neglect of the Legislature, it led to wholesale confisca- 
tion of the laborious agricultural improvementa of the Irish 
tenants. The Irish Church affords another case in point. For 
forty years it had figured in parliamentary debate as a kind of 
ecclesiaaticat " Aunt Sally." English and Scotch representative 
men of the most diverse creeds and politics relieved their souls 
from time to time by pelting it with miasiles out of the dust- 
heap. " Wliy cumbereth it the ground 1 " was persistently asked, 
until Mr. Gladstone laid his axe to the root of this " upas-tree,'' 
splitting up the trunk to aatisfy the religious world that it was 
a thing without virtue or vitality. Yet the present Lord Derby 
asked the House of Lords in 1870, "whether the Irish Church 
"would not now have been probably standing upon its legs 
" [though morally it had not a leg to stand upon] but for the 
" Fenian organisation." Of course it would ; and men's minda 
are now filled with well-founded apprehension by the mournful 
fact that the class to which Lord Derby himself belongs, and 
with which he appears to be in dull agreement, will come to 
no terms of rational oompromiso with the people, either in 
Scotland or Ireland, in regard to the land, till the working 
classes of the three kingdoms take to breaking windows, as 
m 1831-31. 
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ledial legislation was seldom forthcoming for Ireland there 



B always plenty of 



tore for her. This policy of 
I has heeu one of the great diatinguishing features in 
the history of the Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, It has heen carried out almost without intermission 
since 1800. The Acts of Parliament embodying it have beea 
called by various titles, many of them seemingly hai'mless. 
They are hardly ever called Coercion Acts — -they are Arras 
Acts, Suppression of Disturbance Acts, Change of Venue Acts, 
Public Peace Acta, Outrage Acts, Crime and Outrage Acte, 
Peace Preservation Acts, Protection of Life and Property Acts, 
Crimes Acts, Criminal Law and Procedure Acts, &c. But 
whatever the title, every one of the Acts referred to, of which 
there have been eighty-seven, suspended, in one respect or 
another, and for varying periods, the ordinary law and the 
operation of one or more of the fundamental principles of the 
British Constitution, under the pretext of putting down crime, 
but in reaUty to maintain a shameful system of misgovernment. 
Of the Act of 1887, Mr, Gladstone has thus severely written, 
iu a published letter dated the 31st of May 1887 : — 

" It is pretended that we are legislating against crime. Be 
" it known to you that there is less crime in Ireland per million 
" than there is in England or in Scotland, and the hill which 
" pretends to legislate against crimes really legislates against 
" ailar to those which are adopted by trades-unions 
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" in England — the bill legislates against combinations and not 
" against crime, or rather against combinations, while professing 
" to legislate against crime. The bill is itself a crime." 

Brongbam spoke as follows in the House of Commons in 
opposition to one of those enactments, on the 26th June 1823, 
as reported in tho fourth volume of his Speeches ; — ■ 

" It cannot be denied that the sole object of England has 
" been to tender Ireland a safe neighbour. We have been 
" stewards over her for this long period of time. I repeat we 
" shall one day have to give an account of our stewardship — a 
" black account it will he, but it must be forthcoming. What 
" have ive done for the country which we ate bound to aid, 
" ptotect, and chetishi In our hands het population aeems a 
" curse to her rather than a blessing. ... In England justice 
" is delayed, but thank Heaven it can never be sold. In Ireland 
" it is sold to the ricli, refused to the poor, and delayed to all. 
"We stand, as regards Ireland, on the brink of a ptecipica 
" We are driving six miilioaa of people to despait, to madness I 
"... The greatest mockery of all — the most intolerable insult — 
" the course of peculiar exasperation — against which I chiefly 
" caution the House, is the undertaking to cure tbe distress 
" under which she labours by anything in the shape of new 
" penal enactments. It is in these enactments alone that we 
" have ever shown our liberality to Ireland. She has received 
" penal laws from the hands of England almost as plentifully 
" as she has received blessings from the hands of Providence. 
"What have these laws donel Checked het turbulence, but 
" not stifled it. The grievance remaining perpetual, the com- 
" plaint can only be postponed. We may load her with chains, 
" but in doing so we shall not better her condition. Ey coercion 
" we may goad her on to fury, hut hy coercion we shall never 
" break her spirit She will rise up and break the fetters we 
" impose, and arm. herself for deadly violence with tbe frag- 
" ments." 

The political speeches of Enlwer are so seldom quoted now-a- 
days, the following passage from one delivered on Coercion ia 
the House of Commons, on the 27th of February 1833, by bim, 
will bo read with interest at the present time. He spoke as 
follows on a motion of Lord Althorp to introduce one more 
hiU to secure further repressive legislation for Ireland : — 
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" We take the time for exercising ne'w coercions at the veiy 
" moment when, bj our new experiment of conciliation, 
" have Tirtually declared that seven centuries of 
"have heen unavailing," observea this eminent Conservative 
statesman, . . . "I am sure that no people on the face 
" of the earth can be governed by the system bis Majesty's 
" ministers propose. To-day concession ; to-morrow coercion, 
"... This system, at once feeble and esasperating, of allow- 
" ing the justice of complaint, and yet of stifling its voice ; 
" of holding out hopes and fears, terror and conciliation, all 
" in a breath ; is a system , . . that would make the most 
" credulous people distrustful, and the mildest people ferocious. 
"... Do what you will ; if you pass these laws, I warn yon 
" that it will he in vain. Ton can never counterbalance, in the 
" opinion of tbe Irish people, this attack upon the vitals of 
"their freedom. No individual reforms, however salutary, 
" can pacify ot content a nation that you rob of its constitution. 
"... You flatter yourselves that under shelter of those laws 
" you will be able, with effect, to apply your remedial measures ; 
" it is just the reverse ; they will blight all your remedies, aud 
" throw their own withering shadow over all your concessions. 
" I do not fear an open rebellion against the armed force and 
" discipline of England ; but if you madden the people, it is 
" impossible to calculate the strength of insanity. But I allow 
" that an open rebellion is the least evil to be feared ; I feai 
" more a sullen, bitter, unforgiving recollection, which will dia- 
" trust all our kindness, and misinterpret all out intentions; 
" which will take all grace from our gifts ; which will ripen a 
" partial into a general desire for a separate legislature, by a 
" settled conviction of the injustice of this, so that at last the 
"English people themselves, worn out with unavailing experi- 
" ments, wearied with an expensive and thankless charge, and 
" dissatisfied with a companionship which gives them nothing 
" but the contagion of its own diseases, will be the first to ask 
" for that very dismemberment of the Empire which we are 
" now attempting to prevent." 

The years have nearly trebled since Brougham and Bulwer 
thus spoke, and the Coercion Acts have more than trebled with 
them. Mr. Bright frequently denounced, also in vain, the 
administration of the same " ever-failing and ever-poisonous 
" medicine," as he termed it, speaking in the House of Commona 
on the 17th of February 1866 j that is, forty-three years after 
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Econgham, But Parliament Laa only one remedy for the 
various diseases which afflict unhappy Ireland, It may he 
likened to that of tlie successful candidate for the degree of 
doctor of medicine in Molifere's Le Malade Imaginaire, who 
had hnt one course of treatment for all diseases : — " Olysterium 
donare, podea seigjiare, ensuita puri/are ; " and was at no loss if 
the patient was no better for this specific, but boldly ordered 
it to be repeated ;— " Reseigjiare, repurgare, et reclyslerisare ! " 

Here is a tabulated list of our Parliamentary "doses" since 
the Union {from which Ireland was told to expect innumerable 
blessings), oil carefully labelled, so that he who runs may read : — 



- ( Habeas Corpus SnBpension. 

rSeven Coercion Acta. 
7 ist Fabraary, Coercion Act. 
7 Habeas Corpus SnupenaioD. 
7 and AugTiBli, InHurreotion Act 
3-9 Habeoa Corpus Suapenaion. 
^ I Habeas Corpus Suspension. 



1B22I HabeuB Corpus Suapansion. 

to J-TwoCoorciouActainiBaiand 
.830 I one in 1823. 



Irma and Gunpowder Act. 
iiippression of DisturbaacB. 
1833 Change of Venue Act. 
-"- JJiEturbancBa Amendment and 
Continuance. 
^ , A rma and QuapowdBr Act. 

1835 Public Peaea Act 

1836 Another Anna Act. 
183S Another Anna Act. 
jSsg Unlawful Oatha Act 

1841 Outrages Act. 

184.3 Anotber Arms Act. 

1B43 Act Consolidating all Previou 

1S44 Cnlawful OatbaAct. 

1B45 Additiooal Constables noa 

Public Works Act. 
184s Unlawful Oatha Act, 
1846 Conatabulary Enlargement. 
1S47 Crime and Outrage Act. 
iB^ Treaion Amendment Act. 



1848 H 



Uof A 



>f Habeas Corpus, 



8 Suspona: 
a Anotber Oatua al-v. 

9 Suspension of Habeas Corpus, 

Crime and Outrage Act. 

1 Unlawful Oaths Act. 

3 Crime and OntrHgo Act, 

4 Crime and Outrage Act. 

5 Crime and Outrage Act. 

3 Peace Preservation Act! 
Peace PreaervatioQ Act. 

2 Peace Preservation Act. 
X Unlawful Oatba Act 

5 Peace Preaervntion Act 

5 Saspensicin of Habeas Corpus 

Act (August). 

6 Suspension of Habeas Corpus. 

7 Suapension of Habeas Corpos. 
a RuBpcnaion of Habaoa Corpus. 

3 Peace Preservation Act. 

[ Protection of Life and Property, 

t Peace Preserration Con. 

3 Peace Preservation Act. 

5 Peace Preservation Act 

S Unlawful Oatha Act. 
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Under the title of Coercion without Crime, the followii^ 
pages were published by the present writer as a Tract in 1887. 
Thej contain no more than a summary of the charges of Her 
Majesty's Judges to the various Grand Juries throiigliout 
Ireland — now pro claimed under the Coercion Act — at the 
Summer Assizes of 1S87, held at the very time the Coercion 
Bill was poising through Parliament. Mr. Gladstone was 
pleased to address the author the following letter on receipt of 
a copy, which doubtless secured it the exceptional attention 
it immediately received in the press, many of the newspapers 
reprinting its contents in their columns in extenso : — 



^ 



. "Dear Sib, — The evidence which yon have supplied in yonr 
" tract, Coercion mthout Crime, from the chaises of the Judges, 
" reporting on matters of fact within their judicial cognisance, 
" appears to illustrate vividly the freedom of Ireland from 
"crime; and, unless it can be effectually answered, to illustnita 
" strongly the absurdity as well as the cruelty of the measure 
" which was directed by the Legislature against combination 
" under the name of crime, and which is now at bje-elections 
" coming under review by a portion of the constituencies of the 
*' country. Your faithful servant, "W, E. Glaehtoke." 

It is only necessary to add, that it was lately sworn in 
evidence before the Parnell Commission by the manager of the 
Times, that the facsimde of one of Mr. Parnell's forged letters 
was printed in that journal on the morning of the second read- 
ing of the Coercion Bill — which bill Mr. Gladstone describes 
as a crime in itself — with a distinct view to influence the result 
of the division then about to take place. Under all the circum- 
stances, the Tract has by no means lost its exceptional value 09 
an epitome of judicial facts versus ministerial Actions : — 

Antrim Co. (Population, 421,943). 
Mr. Justice Holmes to the Grand Jury of Antrim Co. : — 

" He saw tbat there were in all twenty bills to go beforo I 
" them. He bad looked into the character of the oflence* ] 
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" they represented, and found they 'were such as might he ex- 
" pected to arise naturally under any ciioumstancea in a thickly 
" populated community and a large town. There seemed, as 
" far as ho could see, to be nothing exceptional in any of the 
" cases, and he was informed by his brother judge — and he had 
" looked through them with the greatest care and detail — that, 
" in his opinion, there did not arise anything upon which it 
" was necessary to offer the p-and jury any special instruction. 
" He had been infonned by Mr. Justice Andrews that he had 
"carefully considered the returns presented to him, and that 
" they indicated the state of the country since last assizes, and 
" that he was of opinion the information they contained was of 
"an eminently satisfactory character." 

AuMAaH Co. {Population, 163,177). 
Mr, Justice Andrews to the Grand Jury of Armagh Co. : — ' 

" There are seTen cases to he submitted to you for your con- 
" sideration, and I do not find anything in them requiring 
" observations from me. It gives me great pleasure to con- 
" gratulate you on the orderly and well-behaved condition of 
" your important county," 

Caklow Co. (Population, 46,563). 
Mr. Earon Dowse, to the Grand Jury of Carlow Co, : — 

" He was glad to ho able to inform them — and he believed it 
" was a very usual announcement — that their labours at the 
" present assizes would not he very much. There were only 
" two bills to go before them. They had a right to be satisfied 
" with the present condition of things." 

Cavan Co, (Population, 129,476), 
Mr, Justice Lawson to the Grand Jury of Cavan Co. ; — 

" He was glad to observe that their duties were of a very 
" light description. There were only three unimportant offences 
" to be sent before them, and those were of a class they would 
" find no difficulty in disposing of, and required no observations 
" from him." 

Clare Co. (Population, 141,457), 
Mr. Justice O'Brien to the Grand Jury of Clare Co. : — 

"The criminal business you will have to deal with at the 
I y present assizes in performance of your duty as grand jurors 
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" consists of but very few cases. The cases that will be laid 
" before you constitute but a very trifling amount. I have said 
" that open crime is not the great evil of the county. You may 
" leave crime entirely out of the question. There is, to a certain 
"extent, aa absence of open and serious crime," 

CoBK Co. (Population, 495,607). 
Jlr. Justice Johnson to the Grand Jury of Cork Co. :- 

" The number of oases to go before yon is not large, having 
'■ regard to this great county, nor in tiieir eharaoter are they 
" very important." 

Cork City (Population, 80,124). 
Jlr. Justice O'Brien to the Grand Jury of Cork City r — 

" There are very few bills to be laid before you, one of them 
" only of the least importance. I see reason to make, from the 
" materials laid before me by the authorities, the general ohser- 
" vation, that this city practically is absolutely and entirely free 
" from crime." 

Donegal Co. (Population, 206,035). 
Mr, Justice LawBon to the Grand Jury of Donegal Co. :- 

" Congratulated thera on the peaceful condition of the county 1 
" as indicated by the circumstance that there were but four new 
" bills to go before them, on none of which it was necessary to 
" make any observation." 

Down Co, (Population, 272,107). 
Jlr. Justice Holmes to the Grand Jury of Down Co. : — 

" The bills that are to go before jou are, having regard to the 
" population and extent of the county, few, and the cases are 
" of such a character, with, perhaps, one exception, as might be 
" expected to arise in a thickly- populated community, present- 
" ing no feature in either their character or their incidents that 
" your own experience will not enable you to deal with." 

Droghbda (Population, 12,397). 
Jlr. Justice Holmes to the Grand Jury of Drogheda, who pre- , 
rented him with a pair of white gloves : — 
" It is, indeed, a matter of great satisfaction to me on this 
" the first occasion that I have been called on to preside 
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" court of assize ta find the c^ilendar a blank, and to be sble to 
" congratulate j'ou lieartily upon the freedom from crime wliich 
" exists in the county of the town of Droglieda." 

Fermanagh Co. (Population, 84,879). 
Mr. Justice Murphy to the Grand Jury of Fermanagh Co. : — 

" Kothing can exceed the peace and quiet obtaining in this, 
" as I trust I may cull it, your prosperous county. The bills to 
"go before you are only two in number." 

Galwat Co. (Population, 242,005). 
Lord Chief Baron to the Grand Jury of Galwaj Co. : — 

" Regretted to say the mimber of cases to go before them was 
" considerable — far mote than was usual in this county. There 
" were twenty-three cases to be tried, including four cases 
" carried forward from the last assizes." 

f Kerrt Co. (Population, 201,039). 
Mr. Justice O'Brien to the Grand Jury of Kerry Co. : — 

" I rieeii not say to you that the prominence the county of 
" Kerry has occupied of late years in reference to crime makes 
" its condition an object of great anxiety and inquiry, and from 
" means of information afforded to me, including amongst other 
" materials the usual returns presented by the constabulary to 
" the judge of assize, it appears that the actual amount of crime 
"is much less than for the corresponding period last year. 
" That diminution is capable of being traced through almost all 
" the classes of crime which are in their own nature necessarily 
"connected with the state of the county; in particular the 
" offence which is commonly know as mootdighting, and which 
" is the cause of so much terror and alarm to the well-disposed 
" in this county, for a considerable period of time seems to have 
" almost entirely disappeared." 

KiLDAKE Co. (Population, 75,804). 
Mr. Justice Harrison to the Grand Jury of Kildore Co. : — 

" I am happy to tell you that I believe your duties so far as 
" they are of a criminal nature will at this assize be light indeed. 
" There are only five cases to go before you, and there are none 
" of them of a very grave or serious nature. There is nothing, 
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" as fat as I liave been able to ascertain, reflecting in any way J 
" on tiie peace of your county." ' ■ 

KiLKHNKT Co. (Popnlation, 99,531). I 

Mr. Baron Dowse to the Grand Jury of Kilkenny Co. : — I 

" I am glad to say tliat you have not very many cases to go I 

" before you at tlie present assizes. Tlie number of bills is six^ J 

" ivhich represent only five cases, I have to congratulate you I 

" upon the tranquillity of your county." 1 

KiLKEKSY City (Population, 12,299). I 

■Mr, Justice Harrison to the Grand Jury of Kilkenny City, w/«> 1 
presented him teilh a pair 0/ white gloves : — J 

" I have very great pleasure in receiving this emblem of the J 
innocence of your city, as I may call it. I think it is not 1 
merely an emblem of the present state, hut it clearly repre- -J 
sents the general condition of this fair city of Kilkenny. I 
There is not merely no criminal case to go before you, but I 1 
find from the return of the police inspector that there were i 
only one or two cases specially reported since the last asaizea." I 

King's Co. (Population, 72,852). I 

Lord Chief Justice to the Grand Jury of King's Co. : — 

" There are only three cases to go before you, none of which J 
" call for any comment." 1 

Leitrim Co. (Population, 9o,.-}72). "| 

Lord Chief Earon to the Grand Jury of Leitrim Co. : — I 

" There are not many cases to go before you, and none of I 

"them require any observations from me." j 

Limerick Co. (Population, 180,632). I 

Mr. Justice Johnson to the Gram! Jury of Limerick Co, : — i 

" The list which has been furnished to me of the criminal 
" business which is to come before you discloses that there are 
" but twelve cases — with the exception of one, which appears to 
" he of a moonlighting character, the leet are oU cases of ordinary 
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LiMEKicK CiTT (Population, 38,562). 
Mr. Justice O'Brien to tke Grand Jury of Limerick City : — 

" I believe practically there ia no criminal business at all to 
" be done. The list laid before me merely shows three cases for 
" trial, in one of which a bill has been found already. Another 
" case on the list is described as manslaujjhter, but it appears 
" really to be a very trivial case," 

LoKDONDEEEY Co. (Population, 164,991). 
Mr. Justice Murphy to the Grand Jury of LondouJeriy Co. : — 
" There were only twelve bills to go before them — eleven for 
" offences within the county, and one for an offence committed 
" OB the high seas on board a vessel com.ing to the port. None 
" of the ofiences disclosed were of other than the ordinary kind 
" that might be expected m so large and populous a county." 

LoKGFORD Co. (Population, 61,009). 
Mr. Justice Murphy to the Grand Jury of Longford Co. : — 

" There are only two cases to go before you. I am happy to 
" say that the number is so very few." 

Louth Co. (Population, 77,684). 
JEr. Justice Andrews to the Grand Jury of liouth Co. : — 

" There are only four bills to go before you. . . . As far as I 
" can learn there is nothing to show mo that the county is not 
" in a peaceable and orderly state.'' 

Mayo Co. (Population, 245,212). 
Lord Chief Justice to the Grand Jury of Mayo Co. ; — 

"There were fourteen cases to be submitted for tbolr eon- 
" sideration. So far as he was aware, none of them presented 
"any feature of immediate difficulty." 

Meath Co. (Population, 87,469). 
Mr. Justice Andrews to the Grand Jury of Jleath Co. : — 

" There are only three cases to go before you. Jv'one of the 
" cases in the official return are of such a character as to cause 
" uneasiness, and I congratulate you on the peaceable condition 
** of the county." 
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MoNAGHAN Co. (Population, 102,748). 
Mr. Jnstico Holmes to the Grand Jury of Monaghan Co, r — 

" There are but two cases to go Lefore yon. I am justified in M 
" congratulating the county upon the ahsenca of crime." 

Roscommon Co. (Population, 132,490). 
Lord Chief Baron to the Grand Jury of Eoacommon Co. :— 

" There are only eight cases to go before you — five fot | 
" assaults, two for larceny, and one for rescue," 

Quebh'b Co. (Population, 73,124). 
Mr. Baron Dowse to the Grand Jury of Queen's Co. : — 

" The business to go before them on the present occasion was 
" light, there being only two cases to be investigated by them, 
" These were the only cases, and bo would take care that the 
"bills were sent up to them at once, and he hoped they would 
" take up whichever case was likely to be shortest, so thai the 
" court might have something to do." 



SuGO Co. (Population, 111,578). 
Lord Chief Justice to the Grand Jury of Sligo Co. ; — 

"I have merely to remark that the Crown Solicitor informs 
" me that there are only two bills to be submitted for your con- 
" sideration, of the ordinary character, and so far as I am aware 
" there is no other subject calling for any observations from 



TiPPERAiiT Co. (Population — North and South— 199,612). 
. Justice Harrison to the Grand Jury of North Tipperaiy 

Co. :— 
"There waa nothiug serious to come before them at the 
" present assizes. He would say it was certainly a very satis- 
" factory state of things found to exist in their very important 
" and fine county. He felt happy in congratulating the Grand 
" Jury that their county was in a peaceable and satisfactoix. 
" condition." 
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TiPPERART (South). 

Mr. Jastice Harrison to the Grand Jury of Tipperary 

(South) ;— 

" There were only three "cases to go before them — a very 

" small numher for ao large a district as the South Riding of 

" the County Tipperary — none of them of a grave nature." 

Ttbonb Co. (Population, 197,719). 
Mr. Justice Lawson to the Grand Jury of Tyrone Co, : — 
" "With respect to the state of the county I have nothing ex- 
traordinary to say. Tlie list of cases at the present assizes is 
a very moderate list. There are altogether twelve cases for 
trial. Of these two are standing over from a former assizes, 
and therefore bills will go before you in ten cases. Gentle- 
men, these are of the usual kind that you may expect in a 
great and populous county like this, and don't show any bad 
feeling or anything of that kind." 

"Waterfobd Co. (Population, 112,768). 
Jlr. Baron Dowse to the Grand Jury of Waterford Co. : — 

" There were hut four bills to go before them, and they were 
" of an ordinary character. He congratulated them on the 
" satisfactory condition of their county." 

■\Vatebford Citt (Population, 29,181). 

Mr. Justice Harrison (who, it may be presumed, received white 

gloves) to the Grand Jury of Waterford City : — 

"He had great pleasure in saying there was no criminal 

"business to go before them; and, moreover, there was no 

" special criminal case reported since the last assizes." 

■Webtubath Co. (Population, 7r,798). 
Mr. Justice Lawson to the Grand Jury of Westmeath Co. : — 

" Tour business will be very light, as there are only two 
" cases to go before you, neither oi which presents any feature 
" of difficulty." 
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Wexford Co. (Population, 123,854). 
Mr. Justice Harrison to the Grand Jury of Wexford Co. :— 

" I am very glad to say that, bo far, at all events, as the 
" number of cases to go before you for investigation is con- 
" uerned of a criminal nature, they ate fewer than in my 
" experience I have known in auy other county of the large 
" extent of Wexford. There are only two cases to go before 
" you. I can only congratulate you on the general peace of , 
" this county, and hope, if I have the honour of coming bere I 
"again, the condition of your county will be that you will not ] 
" even have two cases that yon are asked now to consider " 

WicKLOw Co. (Population, 70,386). 
Mr. Baron Dowse to the Grand Jury of Wicklow Co. : — 

"I have already since the commencement of this enlarged ' 
Leinster circuit addressed four county Grand Juiies. I had j 
very little to say to them, and I have still less to say to yoti. | 
The number of bills to go before you on the present oc 
— and when I say that I look with a sympathetic air to my I 
friends the Crown counsel (laughter) — is only two. One if 
case of concealment of birth, and the other is a rather serio 
case — a case of tabb'n and that is the whole business that J 
you will be call d up n to in estigate as the criminal grand J 
jury at the pr ent z s I am here to discharge the gaoli^ 
and there is u b dy n t — (la ghter) — for I understand that ' 
the two offend a ut up n bail." 

It will bo ohs rv d tl at E n Dowse is here, and elsewhere, 
laugliing at the I h offi al n account of the absence of cnme 
in the country ju t a h b ther Holmes had carried the 
Coercion Bill h u 1 I a 1 ament. How, however, at the 
Summer Assizes of i88g, this learned judge, who dearly loves 
a joke, assnres the various Grand Juries on his circuit that 
Irish crime was steadily decreasing owing to Mr. Balfour's 
" vigorous administration of the law." Is it surprising that 
the Irish should have so little respect for the law when its 
administrators have so little respect for themselves ) This story 
of comparative criraelessness in Ireland might be extended in- 
definitely, if one were to go through the charges seriatim of 
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the Assistant Judges at Qnartcr Sessions in Ireland as well. 
But tills is somewhat beyond the scope and limits of the present 
publication. As an example, however, of what might be 
expected to result from such further inquiry, it may be 
mentioned, for instance, that Mr. Ferguson, Quarter Sessions 
Judge, presiding at Eandon, in Cork County, which is described 
officially as "an important district," had apair of wliite gloves pre- 
sented to him in 18S7, in token of there being no criminal busi- 
ness to go before him. Tiie judge took occasion to observe that 
a similar condition of things prevailed in another of his districts, 
JIacroora, where the only criminal case submitted to the Grand 
Jury was ignored by them as being destitute of any importance. 
In marked contrast to the brevity of bis brother judges in 
addressing the various Grand Juries was the charge of Mr. 
Justice O'Brien in Clare County, The actual business of the 
Assizes was a mere trifle compared with the calendar of crime 
in any ordinary English county, ^ the foregoing extract from 
that charge clearly shows. But, unfortunately, this judge 
commonly glides over the facts relevant to his duty, and in- 
dulges in a discursive essay upon sociology generally ; until, at 
length, he laid himself open to llr. Gladstone's severe reminder 
in 18S7, that — "He baa not been appointed and made a judge, 
"and placed in a position in the enjoyment of very great 
" social and pecuniary privilege, in order that he may indulge 
" his vein for authorship and for discussion." What renders it 
the more inexcusable in Mr. Justice O'Brien to play into the 
hands of a Tory Government, to enable them to forge fetters 
for his countrymen, is the fact that in the very same town of 
ICunis whore he delivered his recent choice to the Grand Jur3-, 
ho, not so many years ago, canvassed the electors for a seat in 
Parliament as a Home Ruler and Nationalist, But, of course, 
he is, in this respect, no worse than many of his eon/reres 
on the Bench, for it ia thus, unhappily, men climb to such 
eminence in Ireland. Nor is there a pin to choose between 
him and Mr, Justice Holmes, who obtained his judgeship by 
piloting the eighty -seventh Coercion Act through Parliament, 
in the course of which he did not scruple to stoop to vilification 
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miarepresentation of liis unhappy countrymen. This 
le gentleman who not later than a few sliort years 
. upon the head of LorJ Spencer — then engaged 
in tremendous difficulties as Her Majesty's representative in 
Ireland — the blood of Giffen, an Orange dupe, necidentally 
iilled by tlie police in the course of a vulgar scuffle in Ulster. 
There is surely Bomethiug of irony in the circumstance that the 
very firet Assize at which he (Mr. Justice Holmes) delivered a 
chaige a Grand Jury should have presented him with a pair 
of white gloves ! It requires no great stretch of the imagination 
to assume tiiat if the Orange conspirators — as Sir Geoi^ 
Trevelyan has rightly stigmatised them — now ruling in Dublin 
Castle could have arranged things differently, and found even 
one Bloody Assize throughout the Southern and Western 
Provinces of Ireland for this brand-new judicial creation of 
theirs, Mr. Justice Holmes would have been told off forthwith 
for the congenial duty of presiding there, in order to lend to 
the numerous fictions of the Government and their unscrupulous 
Liberal allies in Parliament the air of just ever so little 
foundation in fact. It is thus that, in Ireland, the very scat of 
Justice itself is contaminated and prostituted by the selection 
of shameless hirelings, and political partizans to fill it. In Eng- 
land justice may be delayed, but it is never poisoned at its sourco 
or in the administration ; while in Ireland, as Lord Broughi 
has expressed it, justice " is sold to the rich," and " refusi 
" the poor;" too many of the judges in that country being 
mercenary creatures of the Government, which appointed them, 
from whom they hope for further advancement by rendering 
satisfaction, in their judgments against the people — advancement, 
if not for themselves, at least for their children or other relatives. 
The reader has but to consider whether the Coercion Act of 
1887 is not, as described hy Mr. Gladstone, "a crime in 
" itself." The cry of the patty now is, that their policy has put 
down crime, whereas the Irish judges were bound, one and all, 
to declare from the judgment seat, that there was absolutely 
no crime worth speaking of in Ireland at the very time the 
Government and their Liberal allies were forcing theii bill 
through Parliament ! 
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CHAPTER XXYT. 

THE ABSENTEE. 

"The cntpuraeof the Empire." — Sadlkh. 

Absbntbeibm is, it should perhaps Ids explained, coeval with the 
English invasion, but early English monarchs tried to apply a 
remedy, though probably for military and other State reBsona 
rather than through compassion for its victims. For instance, 
Richard 11. asked hia Parliament, in 1377, to make a law 
"obliging all persona who poaseased lands, rents, or other in- 
" como in Ireland to reside there, or else to pay a tax to the 
" amount of two-thirds of their Irish revenues." Sir John 
Davies (temp. 1612) explains how Richard's ordinance was acted 
upon in the reign of Henry IV., Henry V,, and Henry VI. ; 
the latter not fearing to put it in execution even against the 
Duke of ^Norfolk, hy depriving him of two parts of the profits 
of Dorbarj's Island and other lands in the County of "Wesford. 
And afterwards, upon the same grounds, all the Irish estates of 
the House of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Berkeley, 
and others were entirely resumed hy the Act of Absentees, 
made in the twenty-eighth year of Henry VIII. The 10th of 
Charles L imposed a tax on absentees of four shillings in the 
pound ; that is, on Irish persons " dwelling in England and 
"elsewhere out of Ireland . . . unless such persons should 
" reside within the kingdom [Ireland] for six months in every 
" year." And the Irish historian, Haverty, relates bow, at a 
later period, during the Lord Lieutenancy of Earl Harcourt 
(1773)1 " ^i^ °^ ^^^ ^™^ nature was presented to the Irish 
Parliament, " to lay a tax of two shillings in the pound on the 
,ome of Irish absentee landlords, who would not reside in 
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" Ireland at least six months in each year." It is reported to 
have been a popular measuro, rendering the Viceroy who pro- 
posed it a favourite with the people. But, as might have been 
expected, having been proposed for the consideration of the very 
class against whom, it was hoped it would operate, it was, of 
course, unlike the law of Kichacd II., thrown out^ Later still, 
under the adminiatration of Sir Eobert Peel (1841—46), a new 
tax was levied upon Irish absentees, in the sbape of the Income- 
tax, if they were unable to prove that they resided for the greater 
portion of the year at home. But it is evident that this was 
not meant to be a coercive measure, and the result will be seen 
in the deplorable disregard, by the landlords, of the duties of 
property durbg the great famine of 1846-47, as reported by 
the Society of Friends. If the Government even now enforced 
the statutes of Henry VIIL they would have more than ' 
j^S, 000,000 of annual revenue with which to develop the i 
dastriat resources of Ireland. 

Almost every writer on Irish topics has denounced abaea- ] 
teeism as one of the greatest evils afflicting tlie sister kin^. I 
dom. Eoom can only be found here for a limited selection of I 
opinions on the subject ; but these are of a character to entitle 1 
them to the utmost possible confidence. "A great part of 1 
" the estates, both real and personal, in Ireland," writes Sii I 
William Petty in his Political Anatomy, " are owned by abaeih f 
" tees and such as draw over the profits raised out of Ireland, J 
"lefundtng nothing, so as Ireland, exporting more than it imi , 
" ports, doth yet grow poorer to a paradox." Curwen, i 
State of Ireland, vol. ij., deplores the ruin it inflicts, whila J 
" the waters of oblivion could never wash out the stains wbic}ii J 
" the scenes of woe " he had one day witnessed on an al 
estate had impressed on his mind, he says. Referring to tha^ 
countless ruined mansions scattered throughout the country, 
Croker writes, in his South of Ireland, as follows : — 

red those piles, and filled these rooms witli 
" mirth,,who gave plenty and employment to the poor, are now 
" in their tombs, and their living successors, dead to patriotism, 
" dwell in other lands, and leave the homes of their ancestors a 
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*' wilderness. Every one must wish such absentees could be 
" made to reside in their country — to enrich it with their for- 
"tunes, ornament it with their taste, improve the morals of 
" the people by their example, refine them by their politeness, 
"and protect them by their authority; then might we hope 
" to see the laws respected, the rich beloved, and Ireland tran- 
"quil and happy," 

" But," observes Sadler, in his Ireland, its Evils and its 
-Remedies; — 



" This abandonment simply is not all with which a 
" stands charged. It substitutes for neglected duties positive 
" wrongs of the deadliest character. Absent in body, it is, iii- 
" deed, ever present in the spirit of cruelty and oppresaion. 
'■ Its very existence implies a train of evils, which have been, 
" for centuries past, the most cruel scoui^ea of the country," 

Swift, of course, denounced and satirised the absentees in the 
jyrapier Letters and elsewhere. But it is more important to 
add here that, of the various estimates which have been formed 
as to the actual amount of cash— to say notliing of the moral 
evil of their syetem— tbey abstract from Ireland, a sum of 
between six and seven millioua sterling appears to be the most 
reasonable. Of this enormous tax on so poor a country, nothing 
is known to be ever returned, even in time of deepest distress 
and famine. Of the Irish absentee landlords it maybe truly said, 
in scriptural phrase — " By their fruits ye shall know them." 
Sir Robert Inglis, M.P., referring on one occasion to the 
assertion that absentee Irish landlords did not discharge the 
duties of proprietors, said he found it stated in a speech of 
Bishop Jebb, during the famine of 1S22, that a large subscri]>. 
tioQ was raised in a western county by the resident proprietors ; 
but the absentees, who received out of it a rental of ^83,000 
a year, only subscribed ^83. Lord Stanley, M.P. (the 
late Ear! of Perby), who was at one time Chief Secretary 
foi^ Ireland, also reproached this unique class of Irish landed 
proprietors, in 1831, with their scandalous neglect of duty 
towards their tenants. He mentioned two persons in Mayo 
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liaving between them ^10,400 a year, "out of exoibilaat 
" rents," he said, who subscribed exactly j^ioo towards a coilee- 
tion made at another period of distress in that coirntj'. All 
that can be said in their favour is, that they were more liberal 
than their fellows mentioned by liishop Jehb. Again, ia 
1846-7, during the great famine, the Traiisaciions of the 
Society of Friends exhibit in the clearest light how those gentry, 
titled and untitled, regarded the duties of property iu Ireland, 
The members of this influential Society, stationed in different 
parts of the country, reported to the centra! body organised for 
the relief of distress as follows ; — 

" Co. Armagh. — In this parish we have no resident landlord. 
" Some absentees hold considerable property in it, and as yet 
" we have not received contributions from any, except from 
" two small proprietors. There is little expected from the 
" others. The resident farmers have subscribed handsomely, 
" according to their means. Population, 800a 

" Co. Cavan. — This district ia especially desolate, from there 
" being no resident gentry in the parish. The principal estate 
" is in the hands of a trustee, who cannot give any relief. The 
" remainder of the parish is subdivided amongst many small 
" landlords, who are all absentees, and none of them contiibnte 
"anything; all complaining that they have lost their rents. 
" One gentleman, who has a few townlanda in this parish, but 
" resides on his property in another, does so much at his own 
"house, that I cannot ask him to do much here. All look 
" to the curate alone. The rector is taken up with his owa 
" division, and we are left to ourselves, I believe this to be 
"one of the poorest districts in Cavan, if not the poorest 
" Deaths are taking place from actual want, and if a change 
"does. not speedily come, I fear we shall be amongst the moat 
" wretched in Ireland. Extent, 54 townlands, about 12 square 
" miles. Population, about 6000. 

" Co. Cavan. — There is but one larded proprietor, who has- 
" been for three or four years residing abroad. 1 consider thia 
" parish as peculiarly unfortunate in having no resident genti^ 
" to assist at this crisis, for with all the exertions I can make, I 
" find it impossible to snpply the demands made upon ma 
" by such numbors for daily support. Extent, 4 miles square. 
"Population, 2800. 

" Co. Clam. — I have to sav, in answer to the remark mado 
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" in your letter, that, in the distribution of a public fund, it is 
" desirable in all cases, as far as possible, that it be done 
" through a regular organisation of the benevolent and intelli- 
" gent inhabitants of the district claiming relief ; that, alas ! in 
" the district for which my daughter is exerting herself, there is 
" not one person above the rank of a peasant residing ; that the 
"greater part ie inhabited by very poor people; and that it all 
" belongs to absentees, who have not contributed a shilling for 
" relief, or to persons over whose properties receivers of the 
" courts are appointed. 

" Co. Cork. — This electoral division being about sixteen 
" miles from Macroom, the sutferera are unablo to make their 
"way to the workhouse for relief; and the outdoor pit- 
"tance of sixpence a week, which is the utmost given by the 
"guardians of the union to the sick, ia so inadequate to the 
" wants of those who are Buffering from disease, that the com- 
'■ mittee cannot contemplate their misery without feelings of 
" deep sorrow. As not a single resident landlord is to be met 
" with in the whole of this electoral division, the committee 
" can only hope to sustain the sick from the charity of those 
" strangers on whom God hath bestowed the means of relieving 
" their afflicted brethren. 

" Co. Donegal. — This parish contains upwards of io,ooq 
" inhabitants. Of the fourteen landlords to whom the ground, 
"belongs there ate but two resident, of whom one holds a 
" small property, and the other is much encumbered. The 
" consequence is much neglect and wretchedness among the 
" people, especially the cottiers, who are generally regarded by 
" the landlords as a great injury to their properties, and are 
" therefore discountenanced in every possible manner. Of 
" these cottier or pauper families there may be about 600 or 
" 700, comprising about 3,000 individnals, 

" Co. Donegal. — Two-thinls, exactly, of thia pariBh is the 
" property of two absentee proprietors, both of whose pro- 
" perties are in Chancery for debt. Extent, 4 miles by 3, 

" Co. Donegal. — The absentee landlord of the greater part 
" of the parish has not subscribed one farthing. Extent, 
" 50,000 acres. Population, 10,000. 

" Co. Donegal.- — Tlie Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
" larga estates, but cannot contribute anything unless they are 
" enabled to do so by Act of Parliament. There are other absentee 
" proprietors who have cot subscribed. Population, 14,000. 

" Co. Fermanagh. — The principal proprietor in this district is 
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"an absentee; who, as he has but a. Email interest in tb4 
" property, takes very little trouble on himself about it. There 
" are a good raaay petty landlords, who try to make what they 
" can of the land, and, consequently, have it set at the highest 
"rates. Population, 6,511. 

" Co. Galway. — The landed proprietors are all absentees, nor 
" have they contributed a penny towards relieving their tenants 
"since the distress commenced. We have no gentry, 
" second person in the character of a largo farmer within tha 
" parish. Population, 4,000. 

" Co. Galicay. — The secretaries of the Relief Committee 
"made application, by writing, to twelve landed proprietors, 
" nixing the necessity of subscriptions for the relief of the dia- 
" tressed people, but received no reply ; only two resident ; ntt 
" Bubscriptions have been received from either. Large farm^B. 
"are a class unknown here. Extent of district, 16 miles. 
"Population, iz.ooo. 

" Co. Galway. — This district has been one of the moet. 
" severely visited in Ireland. Last year the potato crop almost' 
" universally failed, so that this is the second year of scarcity. 
" It is painful to see the alteration of the people's appearance, 
'■ and too much credit cannot be given them for their patience 
"under this visitation of the Almiglity, No outrages have 
" occurred in the district, and the violations of property have 
" been trifling. The position of a country gentleman left single- 
" handed, as I am, to deal with such a calamity, and doomed 
" daily to hear tales of woe which he cannot alleviate, is truly 
" miserable. I pray, however, that I may be sustained through 
" it, and am truly thankful to the Almighty for the macy kind 
" aids He has provided for us. 

" Co, Galway. — The district within which I am principally 
" connected contains a population of nearly 4,000 souls, of 
" whom a full third are in actual destitution, another third ate 
" in deep distress, and not above a sixth are able to support 
" themselves. In this district I am the only resident proprie- 
" tor, and though the absentee properties are crowded with 
" paupers, afflicted with fever, and prostrated with famine, their 
" contributions are small, and their personal'assistance nought. 
" There is, besides, much property in the hands of receivers 
"under the courts, where the usual indulgence cannot be given, 
" where contribution is out of question, and where the utmost 
" misery consequently prevails. 
... " Co. Longford. — This district labours under peculiar dis- 
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" advantages, and is one of the poorest localities in Ireland. 
" The property belongs entirely to absentee proprietors, and has 
" but one resident gentleman withia the circumference of eight 
" miles, and it is also deprived of the residence of eitbet the 
" Protestant clergyman or his curate. For this reason the vice- 
" lieutenant was obliged to call on the resident magistrate, who 
" lives twelve miles from many parts of the district, to act as 
" chairman. It is occupied by small tenants holding from four to 
" ten acres, and Tery few upwards. The land is bad, and ill culti- 
" vated, and the inhabitants never look forward to anything 
" better than potatoes, and having lost them, are totally deetitale. 

" Co. Maijo. — There are fifteen absentee landlords ; their 
"agents do not'live in the parish, and seldom come near it; no 
" non-resident landlord has sent any subscription. The resident 
" landlords, in some cases, are giving assistance to those around 
" tbem, but no general subscription has been entered into. I, 
" as vicar of the parish, called a meeting, but no one attended, 

" as they said there was no one to represent , who is the 

"principal landlord and an absentee. Extent, 14 miles by u. 
"Population, about 16,000. 

" Co. Mayo. — The landed proprietors of this district are all 
" absentees, with one exception. They have not contributed a 
" farthing to relieve their tenantry, Mo large farmers. Extent, 
" 7 miles by 4. Population, Siooo. 

" Co. Mayo. — -The landed proprietors of this poor parish are 
" absentees ; there has not been a farthing received from any of 
"them. There are not more than four large farmers — these 
"have not subscribed to any relief fund, though they have, 
" according to their means, given much in private charity. 
"Extent, 4,194 acres. Population, 2,500. 

" Co. Mayo. — Almost the whole parish belongs to absentee 
" landlords, who have given nothinjj towards the relief of the 
" distress, although there have been several deaths amongst 
" their own immediate tenantry from insufficiency of food. 
" The only resident proprietors are ray brother and myself, and 
" there is no clergyman of any denomination in the jiarish. 
"Population, io,ooo, 

" Queen's Co. — We have not one resident landlord in the 
" district. Applications have been made to each non-resident, 
"and up to the present time we have received but ^^44. 
" Estent, 18,000 acres. Population, over 10,000. 

" Co. Roecammon, — All the proprietors but are ahaen- 

"tees, and give no assistance whatever. A large portion of 
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" the district is in the hands of recsircra under the Com 
" Chancery. Extent, 6 miles hy ij. Population, 3,907. 

"Co. SoBCommon. — All the landed proprietors are non- 
" resident, excepting the chairman of tha committee. The 
" rents of three of tlio largest townlands of the parish have been 
" received for the last thirty years by a receiver under the Court 
" of Chancery ; during which time — there being no landlord to 
" interest himself about them — the land has been divided and aub- 
"dividedinto very small holding3,and an immense population haa 
" sprung up, who are reduced to the deepest want by the failure 
"of theirusaal food. Extent, 1,300 acrea. Population, 5,810. 

" Co. Rotcommon. — The absentee landlords iu. tliis district 
" are numerous. This town is peculiarly situated, as it is the 
" property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, by Act of 
" Parliament, are precluded from granting any aid ; so that, 
"with a population of nearly 2,000, it is in a state of un- 
" exampled distress. 

" Co. Soscommon. — Out electoral division is so destitute at 
" present, that there is no Poor-Law Guardian. We have not 
" received any government grant, and all societies refuse ua aid 
" — except yours— on account of our having no committea,,— 
" There are no gentlemen in the neighbourhood to form one. ^ 

" Co. Tipperanj. — There is not a resident proprietor in ibe J 
" district. The farmers on the relief committee have contEi-''J 
" buted. Population, 4,000. 

" Co. Tijiperary. — The proprietor of the soil is an ahsenteo.', I 
" The property is in Chancery, and no subscription is to he had^M 
" although ui^ently applied for. There is no resident proprieto 
"Population, about 11,000. 

" Co. Westmeatk. — Our proprietors are, almost without e: 
" tion, absentees. Extent, 5 miles hy 3, Population, 2,526. 

" Co. Wickloic. — This district has the misfortune of being on 
" the estate of an absentee nobleman, whose emharrassments 
" have placed the entire property in the hands of creditors, 
" and is now being sold under the Courts to satisfy their 
" demands." 

In 1879-80 there was a serious famine, which might have 
kindled into one of the dimensions of its predecessor in 1846-7 
but for the charity of the world, principally of the United 
States and the Australian Colonies. The late lamented Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, M.P., then Lord Mayor of Duhlin, organised & 
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botnmitteo of relief, compoEed of gentlemen of the moat varied 
creeds, poIiticB, and eveti nationalities. A moat devoted member 
was the late Archhisbop Trench. The present writer was 
asked by his brother members, unanimously, to visit the County 
of Mayo, where the disttesa was most alarming, for the purpose 
of furnishing reports on the subject la this, the poorest 
county in the entire kingdom, it was found that five of the 
largest landed proprietors were absentee gentlemen of rank, 
whose estates alone extend over an area of 369,000 acres. The 
Parliamentary returns prepared by the Local Government 
Board set forth the valuation of this vast acreage, for taxation 
purposes, as ;^7',ooo, which probably represents a rental con- 
siderably over ^100,000 a year; in other words, a sum largely 
in excess of the total amount distributed throughout the county 
by the various charitable organisations during the crifiis of 
1879-80, and nearly a third of the valuation of the whole of 
Mayo, And this, it is to be remembered, merely comprises the 
property of a few of the class, since the county is interspersed 
with their estates, numerous if smaller, in various directions. 
They were true to the traditions of absenteeism ; for although 
the Mansion House Relief Committee was engaged for more 
than a whole year in keeping their tenants alive by doles of 
charitable relief from week to week, not one of the absentees in 
question, viz., the Earl of Arran, Lord Dillon, Earl of Lucan, 
Marquis of Sligo, Sir Roger Palmer, subscribed as much as a 
shilling to the charitable fund. And it was precisely the same 
in other Irish counties. A poor starving man, the tenant of a 
titled absentee, was asked at one place in Mayo if his landlord 
over visited the country, and it was ascertained that he had not, 
any more than two of his predecessors, ever been seen there. 
" I have never set eyes on them in this world," ha replied. 
And looking around upon the poverty of his cabin, his ragged 
wife and children, and his own pale and sickly face, one might 
well wonder whether he would ever set eyes upon them in the 
next world either. The resident proprietors felt angry and 
indignant with the others, whose contemptuous neglect of all the 
duties of property brings adiiitional odium on the ent' 
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of landowners in the county. There are numerous instances i&A 
Afayo where the absentees have laid themselves open to the,! 
eoYere but just and accurate criticism of Sydney Smith, respect- | 
ing their heartless and unfeeling disregard of duty : — 

" The absentee proprietor looks only to revenue," observes 
Sydney, in bis Selected Essays, "and cares nothing for the dis- 
" order and degradation of a country which be never means to 
" visit. There are very honourable eiceptions to this charge ; 
" but there are too many living instances that it is just. The 
" rapacity of the Irish landlord induces him to allow of the 
" extreme division of his lands. When the daughter marries, 
" a little portion of the little farm is broken off — another 
" comer for Patrick, and another for Dermot — till the land is 
" broken into sections, upon one of which an English cow could 
"not stand. Twenty mansions of misery are thus reared 
"instead of one. A louder cry of oppression is lifted np to 
" heaven, and fresh enemies to the English name and power are 
" multiplied on the earth." 

Nor ia Mr. Froude less justly severe, in the second volume 
his English in Ireland, when he says ; — 

"The absentee landlords of Ireland had neither community 
of interest with the people nor sympathy of race. They had 
no fear of provoking their resentment, for they lived beyond 
their reach. They bad no desire for their welfare, for as 
individuals they were ignorant of their existence. They 
regarded their Irish estates as the sources of their income ; 
their only desire was to extract the most out of them which 
the soil could bii made to yield ; and they cared no more for 
the souls and the bodies of those who were in fact committed 
to their charge than the owners of a West Indian plantation 
for the herds of slaves whose backs were blistering in the 
cane fields." 

Scorn, contempt, and indignation have been hurled at the 
Irish absentee generation after generation in vain. Deaf to 
every remonstrance, bo pursues his evil course of selfish grata- j 
fication in the streets of London or Paris, not infrequently ana.1 
in arm with his half-brothei from the Scottish Highlands. ' 
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~ Qneiy — " WhetLer there be upon aarth any Chriatian or oiviliBed people flo 
" beggarly, bo wretched, and destitute as tlie cammcm Iriah?" — Berselei, 
Mthop of Cloyne (1734). 

In the reign ol Henry Till., in the few districts then eubject 
to the King's writs within the pale, the people were so oppteaseil 
by the courts of law, they were glad to abandon their freeholds 
for ever. In the Marches not subject to the King's law they 
were as ninch oppressed by individual extortion, Iq the second 
volume of the Stale PapBrs of this reign, the Reporter of 1515, 
looking at the inevitable consequences of such misrule 
exclaims : — 

"Wliat common folk in all this worlde ia ho poor, so feeble, 
" so evil-beseen in town and field, so bestial, so greatly op- 
" pressed and trod under foot, and fared so evil, with so great 
" misery and with so wretched life, as the common folk of 
" Ireland. "What pity is here, what ruth is to report, there is 
"no tongue that can tell, no person that can write. It passeth 
" far the orators and muses all to show the order of the nobles, 
" and how cruel they entreateth the poor common people." 

Sir John Davis, an Englishman, who was Attorney-General 
in Ireland in the reign of James I., explains one of the principal 
causes of the perennial misery in that country from the earliest 
times succeeding the English invasion. The system of Coyne 
and Livery, i.e., food for man and horse, and money also at th( 
will and pleasure of the soldier, Davis says : — 

"Drew greater plagues on Ireland than t a ' 

the Israelites did on Egj'pt ; lasted 400 j 1 
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" was the most heavy oppression that was ever used in a 
^* Christian or a heathen kingdom." And he apparently agrees 
with a writer whom he quotes, in thinking, *' though it were 
" first invented in Hell, yet if it had been used and practised 
** there, as it hath been in Ireland, it had long since destroyed 
" the kingdom of Beelzebub." 

A few quotations from competent authorities will show what 
part the landlords had in creating and perpetuating this misery. 
The Irish viceroys, like so many of the Irish landlords, con- 
stantly lived away from the country, drawing their salaries 
regularly, and delegating their duties to Lords Justices in their 
absence. Lord Townshend, who was one of the first who con- 
descended to take up his residence in Ireland, thus writes to 
George III., in behalf of his subjects {English Record Office^ 
1767-72), that is within a dozen years or so of the successful 
Irish revolt against Great Britain, and the establishment of 
G rattan's Parliament : — 

"I hope to be excused for representing to his Majesty the 
" miserable situation of the lower ranks of his subjects in this 
"kingdom. What from the rapaciousness of their unfeeling 
** landlords, and the restrictions on their trade, they are among 
" the most wretched people on earth. 
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Wakefield, another Englishman, who travelled in Ireland in 
18 1 2, says, in his Account of Ireland, Yohxme i. : — 

" It is an undoubted fact that, as landlords, they exact more 
" from their tenants than the same class of men in any other 
" country. . . . Even if the unfortunate wretch has a little 
" ready cash to begin with, it only serves in ninety-nine cases 
" in a hundred as a temptation to the landlord, who, when the 
** fact becomes known to him, finds means to obtain it under 
" the name of a fine for possession." 

In his charge to a Grand Jury in 18 14, Mr. Justice Fletcher 
reveals another peccadillo to which some of the landlord class 
were not averse : — 

" Gentlemen, I have seen times, when persons who, think- 
*' ing the lives named in their tenants' leases were lasting some- 
" what too long, have^ by the aid of the law, found means 
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" to recommeril a trip across the Atlantic to tlio persona thus 
" unreasonably attached to life ; and thus achieved the down- 
" fall of a heneficial lease, and a comfortable rise of their in- 
" come in consequence. Such things have occurred — I have 
" known the fact" 

In 1822 a committee of kindly English gentlemen was 
formed at the London Tavern for the purpose of visiting Ire- 
land and helping the famished peasantry. Here is a single 
sentence from the report of this committee : — 

" The distress which has almost universally prevailed has 
" not been occasioned so much by an excessive population, as 
" by a culpable remissness oa the part of persons possessing 
" property and neglecting to take advantage of those great 
" resources and of those ample means ol providing for an in- 
" creasing population which nature has so bountifully bestowed 
" on this country." 

In January, 1844, the Edinburgh Review tells ns something 
more of those gentry and their peculiar dealings with their 



"The one million families who now occupy the soil of 
" Leinster, Munster, and Connauj^ht scarcely know the exist- 
" ence of the civil law courts, except as the sources of processes, 
"distresses, and ejectments. There are many parts of Ireland 
" in wliich a driver and a process-server — the former, a man 
" whose profession it is to seize the cattle of a tenant whose 
" rent is in arrear ; the latter, an agent for the purpose of 
" ejecting him — form regular parts of the landlord's eatahlish- 
" ment. There are some in which the driver, whether em- 
" ployed or not, receives an annual payment from every tenant, 
" On many estates every tenant is served every year with a 
" notice to quit, for the mere purpose of keeping him at the 
" landlord's mercy ; and still more, the abatements from rent, 
" which every landlord must occasionally make, instead of 
" being absolutely remitted, are kept in legal force, to he used 
" when any motive, pecuniary, or political, or personal, may 
" induce the landlord to exact tbem." 

The reader who wishes for any more witnesses to the 
character of Irish landlordism will find them in Why Ireland 
WoJita Home Rule. Here it is necessary to resume tlie story 
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of Irisli famine. In the Life of Usher (1656), the P: 
Primate, he will he found relating, as a. thing within hia own 
knowledge, how women were known to lie in wait for and 
inah out upon a defenceless horseman, and, like famished 
wolves, drag him from his saddle and seize the horse for the 
purpose of devouring hira. In 1718, the Protestant Bishop 
Nicholson has the same experience, as related in Mr. Lecky'a 
Eighteenth Century. One of hia horses, accidentally killed on 
a journey, was surrounded by " fifty or sixty famished cottagers, 
" straggling desperately to obtain a morsel of flesh for them- 
"aelves and their children." The years 1725,' 1726, 1727, 
and 1728 "presented scenes of wretchedness unparalleled in 
" the annals of any civilised nation," says a writer in volume i. 
of the Gentleman' g Magazine. In 1737, another Protestant 
Primate (Boulter) observed in a letter to the Duke of New- 
castle, that since his arrival in Ireland famine had not ceased 
among the poor ; and there was such a dearth of grain that 
thousands of families were obliged to quit their dwellings to 
look for support elsewhere. The learned and kind-hearted 
Bishop of Cloyne, under Uato zist May 1741, writes to a 
friend iu Dublin of the terrible famine of that year ; — 

" The distresses of the sick and poor are endless. The havoc 
" of mankind in the counties of Cork, Limerick, and some ad- 
"jacent places, hath been incredible. The nation probably will 
" not recover this loss ia a century. The other day I heard one 
"from the county of Limerick say that whole villages were 
" entirely dispeopled. About two months since I heard Sir 
" Richard Cox say that five hundred were dead in the parish, 
" though in a county I believe not very populous. It were to be 
" wished, people of condition were at their seats in the country 
" during these calamitous times, which might provide relief and 
" employment for the poor." 

This, the third visitation of the kind within the short period 
of twenty years, according to Mr. Lecky, is thus spoken of by 
that historian ; — 

"Of that famine [of 1740-41] we have many contempora- 
" neons descriptions. According to one writer, 400,000 persona 
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" died. Bishop Berkeley Las left behind him touching do- 
" scriptiona of the misery that came before his own eyea and 
" amote his loving heart ; and another writer gives a picture as 
" terrible as any even in the history of famines." 

The writer, who is thus referred to by Mr. Lecky, describes 
with terrible energy as follows the scenes which he witneseed 
around his own dwelling in Tipperary in 1741 : — 

"Multitudes have perished and are daily perishing under 
hedges and ditches — some by fevers, some by fluxes, and 
some through downright cruel want — in the utmost agonies 
of despair. I have seen the labourer endeavouring to work 
at his spade, but fainting for want of food, and forced to quit 
it. I have seen the aged father eating grass like a beast, and 
in the anguish of his soul wishing for his dissolution ; I have 
seen the helpless orphan exposed on the dunghill, and none 
to take him in for fear of infection ; and I have seen the 
hnngry infant sucking at the breast of the ah'eady expired 
parent." 

The cemeteries became too email for the burial of those who 
died on the roadside, or whose bodies had to bo sought for in 
their abandoned cabins. But with all that, the official mind 
was little disturbed, either in Dublin or London, with the un- 
paralleled calamity, according to Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Bart,, 
who, in his Irish Crisis, offers the following striking commen- 
tary on the subject for our reflection ;— 

"The famine of 1741," he says, "was not regarded with any 
active interest in England or in any foreign country, and the 
subject is scarcely alluded to in the literature of the day. No 
measures were adopted, either by the Executive or the Legis- 
lature, for the purpose of relieving the distress caused by this 
famine. There is no mention of grants or loans ; but an Act 
was passed by the Irish Parliament [then the mere shadow of 
an independent legislature] of 1741 (15 George II., cap. 8), 
for the more efiectual securing the payment of rents, and 
preventing frauds by tenants ! " 

Amongst the Records m the Birmingham Tower of Dublin 
Castle, there has been found a letter of Mr. Secretary Legge, 
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dated LondoD, May 4, 1740, and addressed to the Irish, govern* 
ment, whicli expresses very naively that the official feelings in 
London were as little troubled in regard to Irish famine as the 
Irish landlord parliament itself. In London, ministers were 
only concerned about the revenue, just as in Ireland the landlords 
only looked out for the rent ; — " I hope the weather," Legge 
observes, "which seems mending at last, will be of service 
" to Ireland, and comfort our Treasury, which, I am afraid, 
" has been greatly chilled with the long frost and embargo." 
The reader will scarcely be surprised to hear, under the cir- 
cumstances, that in the midst of the famine, when about 
zoo,ooo of the people had perished of hunger and pestilence, 
proclamation was issued by the Lord- Lieu tenant, an ancestor 
of Lord Hartiiigton, ordering a general Fast for the success of 
his Britannic Majesty's anna against the King of Spain 1 
whether this grim joke originated with the Duke of Devonshire 
himself, or his royal master, the historian omits to say. As, 
however, the population of the kingdom was little more than 
2,ooo,ooD at that period, the unresisted slaughter of a fifth of 
the whole shows that neither the monarch nor his ministeigf 
particularly regarded the loss. Sheep farming and bullodc 
rearing required but few caretakers in the days when George IL 
was king; almost as few as the Scottish deer forests do now. 
Sir William Temple informs us, in volume iiL of hia Works, 
that " hundreds of thousands of the population of Ireland were 
"periodically swept off by the plague," which followed the famine, 
of course. And Sir William Wilde, a Census Commissioner ia 
1857, says that twenty-five out of the hundred years of the last 
century, were there years " of absolute want." There was, in 
fact, a. constant tradition of destitution in Ireland. Speaking 
in the House of Commons, on the i6th of December 1778, 
Lord Nugent described the population as suffering all the misery 
and distress which it was possible for human nature to endure. 
Throughout the entire period, from the beginning of the present 
century, there was continuous destitution. In 1817 the fevers 
produced by indigence and famine attacked 1,500,000 persona 
ia Ireland, of whom immense numbers perished. 
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The Annual Segisier of i8za said : — 

" Tha wliole provinces of Connauglit and Munater are in a 
" state of actual starvation. In the month of June tliere were 
" in the county of Clare alone (the whole population of which 
"is little more than aoo,ooo) 99,639 persons subsisting on 
"charity from hour to hour; in Cork there were 122,000 
" indivi duals in the same situation, and in the city of Limerick, 
" out of a population of 67,000, there were zo,ooo who had not 
" a loorael to eat save what pity gave." 

Three years later, in the Diary of Sir Walter Scott, dated 
NoTemher 20, 1825, there is this passage, written after a visit 
to Ireland : — 

" The poverty of the Irish is on the extreme verge of human 
"misery; their cottages would scarce serve for pig-styes, even 
"in Scotland; and their rags seem the very refuse of a rag- 
" shop. . . . Then for their food, they have only potatoes, and 
" too few of them." 

Ten years afterwards, Gustave de Beaumont, a colehrated 
French publicist, who was in Ireland in 1S35-7, said, in his 
Ireland, Social, ifcc, volume ii : — 

" To see Ireland happy yon must carefully select your point 
" of view, look for some narrow, isolated spot, and shut your 
" eyes to all the ohjects that surround it ; but wretched Ireland, 
" on the contrary, bursts upon your view everywhere. ... I 
"have seen the Indian in his forests and the negro in his 
" chains, and thought, as I contemplated their miserable condi- 
" tion, that I saw the very extreme of human wretchedness. But 
" I did not then know the condition of unfortunate Ireland," 

In 1842, when O'Connell was agitating for Kepeal of the 
Union, Koh!, an eminent German traveller, favoured the world 
with his impressions thus : — 

"To him who has seen Ireland, no mode of life in any 
" other part of Europe, however wretched, will seem pitiable. 
" Nay, even the condition of savages will appear endurable, and 
" to he preferred. . , . Indeed, look in whatever direction we 
" may for a comparison, the Irishman stands alone, and Ids 
" misery is without an equal. This can never be placed in too 
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" strong a light ; for if it ja true that the misery of the Inehr^ 
" man ia unique on this globe, every friend of humanity n 
" feel himself called upon to devote hia thoughts and hin e. 
" tiona to provide a remedy for the evil." 

" Speaking of the condition of Ireland seventy years earliflM 
Mr. Gladstone once said that any power forcibly interfering t 
put matters right there would have become entitled to tiir 
gratitude of mankind. Were not things every whit as bad 
during the entire period now under review J Hear the next 
witness, an English writer. In 1843, a few years before the 
great famine, our own brilliant novelist, Thackeray, thas givea j 
his impressions on the subject, in his Irtsli Sketcli Book: — V 

"In this fairest and richest of countries, men are sufTerinlfl 
" and starving by millions. There are thousands of them at 
" this minute stretched in the sunshine at their cahin doora 
" with no work, scarcely any food, no hope seemingly. Strong 
" countrymen are lying in bed ' for the hunger,' because a man 
" lying on his back does not need as much food as a person 
"afoot. Many of them have torn up the unripe potatoes from 
" their little gardens to exist now, and must look to winter, when 
" they shall have to suffer starvation and cold too, ... It 18 
" not the exception, it is the condition of the people. . , . Th« J 
" epicurean and traveller for pleasure had better travel anywhec 
" than here ; where there are miseries that one does not dare b 
" think of ; where one is always feeling how helpless pity i^ 
" and how hopeless relief, and is perpetually made ashamed c 
" being happy," 

As to the sufferings of the population during that famine, in ' 
1846-7, it would require a volume to depict them. But who 
was responsible for all this perennial misery, in one of the most 
fertile countries in Europe, inhabited by a race that if 
the most industrious in the world t The landlords 1 
creatures of successive governments, certainly. But Parliament 
has always looked ou at their proceedings, and as Mr. Gladstone 
has acknowledged, not "only looked on, hut encouraged s 
" sustained them." When the fate of millions of the Queen'* I 
subjects was trembling in the balance, between life and deathyl 
the great Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Palraerston,'!r 
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and other English stateameii were contending with one another 
in the House o£ Commons nightly, like so many gladiators in 
the arena, each one in the delightful anticipation of discovering 
some weak point in the proposals of hia adversary, when ex- 
hihitiog too generous or too practical a plan for saving the 
lives of the starvelings. Ireland was but the battlefield. The 
English people were, aa is usual with them, charitable, and well 
disposed to succour the afflicted ; but the governing bodies, 
in office or in opposition, well,^their responsibility for what 
followed can neither he transferred nor extenuated nor ignored. 
The Reverend F. F. Trench, perpetual curate of Cloghjordan, 
a cousin o£ the late eminent Protestant Archbishop Trench, thus 
relates some of his dread experience in Cork County in 1847 : — 

" In order to understand aright the position in which I was 
" placed during the time when the remarks which I am about 
" to relate were made, I should mention that Kev. Dr, Traill 
" (the rector of the parish), Kev. Mr. M'Cabe (the curate), Dr, 
" Sweetman, and myself, were going from house to house, and 
"occasionally standing in the street or road, surrounded by 
" hundreds of clamorous beggars and wretched objects, many of 
" them with evidently dying children in their arms. We went 
" into three houses close to each other, and more dreadful 
" objects I never saw. Dr. Sweetman said, ' Now, nothing can 
"recover those you saw; they must all die. Sir, the people 
" die unconsciously to themselves ; they are foolisldy delirious ; 
" they die before your eyes. The pulse does not average fifty j 
"there is water between it and your hand. Look down the 
" street — you need not select any house — and it's worse in the 
" country.' This I afterwards found to be the case. On 
" entering another house the doctor said, ' Look there, sir, you 
"can't tell whether they are hoys or girls.' Taking up a 
"skeleton child, he said, 'Here is the way it is with them all; 
" their legs swing and rock like the legs of a doll,' and I saw 
" that it was so in this instance. ' Sir, they have Hie emell of 
" mice.' After I had seen a great number of these misetahla 
"objects, the doctor said, 'S"oiv, sir, there is not a child you 
" saw can live for a month ; every one of them are in famine 
" fever, a fever so sticky that it never leaves them.' ... In 
" the first house I entered," Mr. Trench continues, " I saw a 
" dead child lying in a corner of the house, and two children 
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" pale as death, with their heads hanRing down upon thof, 
" breasts, sitting by a small fire. Mrs. Mooto, who accompanied 
"me into the house, told me the sad history of the family. 
" The father had died on the road comiiis home from work. 
" One of the children, a lad seventeen years of age, had heen 
"found, in the absence of his mother, who was looking for 
" food, lying dead, with his bend leaning on the hob close to 
" the file, and with his legs held out of the fire by the little 
" child which I then saw lyinj; dead. Two other children had 
" also died. The mother and the two children still alive Lad 
" lived on one dish of barley for the last four days. For these 
"famished children I obtained from Mrs. Moore a cake of 
" brown bread, and sent it to them by the mother. In about a 
" minute after I entered the house again, to see whether they 
" were eating this caUe voraciously, and found the children 
" sitting in the same posture. I feared they had not got the 
" bread, but they had devoured it I questioned them closely 
" — asked them what colour it was. The child who replied said 
" it was black ; it was coarse brown bread. . . . Amongst a 
"population of about 16,000 still living, I did not see a child 
" playing in the streets or on the roads ; no children are to be 
" seen outside the doors hut a few sick and dying children, I 
" made this same remark in Bantry, and along the road for 
"twenty miles leading to it I did not see a child in tha 
" streets, and this I remarked to several persons, clergy ancl 
" magistrates, whose experience was the same as my own." ' 

The present writer had the same remark to make in Mayo 
during the famine of 1879. All desire for amusement had 
vanished from the children there. In the same year, Mr. Stewart 
Trench, the author of the Reaiiliea of Irish Life, iftritea as 
follows of Kerry County ; asking terrible questions by the 
which an English statesman, Lord George Eeutiack, shall 
eently be found replying to : — 

" Making the fullest allowance for deaths by natural causes, 
observes Mr. Trench, " and the partial emigration which too 
" place, at least 5,000 people must have died of starvatioH 
" within the Union of Kenmare ! They died on the roads, and 
" they died iii the fields ; they died on the mountains, and they 
" died in the glens ; they died at the relief works, and they died 
"in their houses; so that little 'streets' or villages were left 
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" almost without an inhabitant, and at last some few, dfispairing 
" of help in the country, crawled into the town, and died at 
" the doors of the residents and outside the Union walls. . . . 
" Several of the respectable shopkeepers in the town of Kenmare 
" informed me that, at this period, four or five dead bodies were 
" frequently found in the streets, or on the flafjs, in the morning, 
" the remains of poor people who had wandered in from tha 
" country in search of food ; and that they dreaded to open their 
" doors lest a corpse should bo found leaning against it. . . . 
" Some were buried underground, and some were left unhuried 
" on the mountains where they died, there being no one able to 
" bury them. The descriptions which have been given me of 
" these scenes, by trustworthy eye-witnesses, would appal the 
" stoutest heart, and are far too horrible to relate. Nothing 
" which happened in Schull could exceed the horrors of the 
"famine in Kenmare and the surrounding mountains, and all 
" this took place because there was no one there with safBcieat 
" administrative capacity to import corn in time, and to bring 
" the food and the people together 1 It has been stated that I 
" have committed an error in saying that there was no one there 
" with sufficient energy to import corn, and that the authorities 
" were paralysed by the magnitude of this sudden disaster. I 
" adhere to my statement. The passage cannot meau that com 
" was never, or under any circutnstancea, imported into Kenmare, 
" but that it was not imported in time to save the people's lives. 
" It may be true that large quantities of com were ultimately 
" imported, and a flotilla of abundance of food may from time to 
" time have Iain in the harbour of Kenmaro. But either it was 
" imported ' too late,' or the people did not get it when most 
"wanted. Otherwise — why did 5,000 j^^oph die of starvation 
" vnlliin the Union of Kenmare ? 

" When first this dreadful cry resounded through the land, 
" the question which occurred to every thinking and practical 
" mind was, ' Why should these things be J ' Ireland was not, 
" like any pact of India, cut off from extraneous supplies. It 
" was true the potatoes had rotted, and it was true tbe people 
" had depended on the potato almost alone for food. But there 
" was abundance of corn, abundance of flour, and abundance of 
" meal in the country, not to speak of herds of sheep and cattle 
" innumerable ; and in the midst of such plenty, why should 
" the people die t There was also abundaneo of money to pur- 
" chase food ; money was freely offisred from many quarters, and 
" was ready to flow forth in a mighty stream from the charitable 
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" people of England to almost any extent. If bo, I may again 
" ask, why eliould ike peojpte die I " 

Mr. Trencli miglit have added that the people died in 
thousands, and iu tens of thousands, ako, either on board the 
floating peat-houses which carried away those attempting to flee 
to Canada or the United States, or in the Lazaretto prepared in 
anticipation of their arrival on the transatlantic shore. The 
official report of the Montreal EmigraQt Society for 1847 con- 
tains the following pathetic passage, descriptive of the last 
scene of all, as it is published in the Montreal Herald of the 
15th of January 1848 : — 

" From Grosse Island, the great charnel-house of victimised 
" humanity, up to Port Sarnia, and along the borders of our 
" magnificent river ; upon the shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
" wherever the tide of emigration has extended, are to be found 
"the final resting-places of the sons and daughters of Erin; 
"one unbroken chain of graves, where repose fathers and 
" mothers, sisters and brothers, in one commingled heap, with- 
" out a tear bedewing the soil or a stone marking the spot. 
" Twenty thousand and upwards have thus gone down to their 
" graves." 

The Trenches wrote of the condition of things in the South 
of Ireland. In the West and parts of the North it was just 
tiie same. In a work published by the Society of Friends, 
descriptive of the scenes met with by various members of that 
most charitable body, throughout the country generally, iu 
1846-47, there are some terrible piiitures. Mr. William Bennett 
thus describes his experience in the West. Writing from Majo, 
on the 13th of March 1847 ; — 

" Language utterly fails me in attempting to depict the state 
of the wretched inhabitants, within the hounds of our 
Christian land, under our Christian Government, and entailing 
upon us, both as individuals and as members of a human 
community, a Christian responsibihty from which no one of 
us can escape. My hand trembles while I write. The scenes 
of human misery and degradation we witnessed still haunt 
iny imngination with the vividness and power of some horrid 
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nnd tyrannous delusion, rather than tho features of a. sober 
reality. 

" We entered a cabin. Stretched in one dark corner, scarcely 
visible, from the amoke and rags that covered them, were 
three children huddled together, lying there because they 
were too weak to rise, pale and ghastly, their little limbs, on 
removing a portion of the filthy covering, perfectly emaciated, 
eyes sunk, voice gone, and evidently in the last stage of 
actual starvation. . . . Above, on something like a ledge, was 
a young woman with sunken cheeks, a mother, I have no 
doubt, who scarcely raised her eyes in answer to ouc inquiries ; 
but pressed her baud upon, her forehead with a look of un- 
utterable anguish and despair. Many cases were widows, 
whose Imsbands had been recently trJten off hy the fever, 
and thus their only pittance obtained fi'om the public works 
was entirely cut off. In many, the husbands or sons were 
prostrate under that horrid disease — the result of long-con- 
tinued fever and low living — in which first the Lmbs and 
then the body swell most frightfully and finally burst We 
entered upwards of fifty of these teuemeuts. The scene was 
invariably the same, differing in little hut the manner of 
the sufferers, or of the groups occupying the several comers 
within," 

The late Mr. W. E, Forster, M.P., Es-Chief-Secretary for 
Ireland, did good work also there, in company with his father, 
a member of the same charitable society, during the same 
period. Writing from Galway, on the asth January 1847, 
he said : — 

" Perhaps the poor children presented the most piteous and 
" heartrending spectacle. Many were too weak to stand ; their 
" little limbs attenuated, except where the frightful swellings 
" had taken the place of previous emaciation. Every infantile 
" expression had entirely departed ; and, in some, reason and 
"intelligence evidently flown. Many were remnants of fami- 
" lies crowded together in one cabin ; orphaned little relatives 
" taken in by the equally destitute and even by strangers, foi 
" these poor people are kind to each other, even to the end. 
" In one cabin was a sister, just dying, lying beside her littlo 
" brother, just dead, I have worse than this to relate; but it 
" is useless to multiply detaib, aTtd they are, in fad, w "Jit, As 
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" we wont along, our ■wonder ivaa not that the people died, bnt 
" that they lived ; and I have no doubt whatever that in any 
" other country the mortality would have been far greater ; and 
" that many lives have been prolonged, perhaps saved, by the 
" long apprenticeship to want in which the Irish peasant has 
"been trained, and by that lovely, touching charity which 
" prompts him to share hia scanty meal with his starving 
" neighbour." 

These are but a few of the records of the time telling of 
the slaughter of 1846-47, which are at beat but feeble, scanty, 
fugitive pictures of an appalling and almost universal calamity. 
But it has been well observed by the Government Census 
Commissioners of Ireland ia their Seporl on Tables of Deaths 
fffrths Year iSst :— 

" That no pen has recorded the numbers of the forlorn and 
" starving who perished by the wayside or in the ditches ; or of 
" the mournful groups, sometimes of whole families, who laid 
" down and died, one after another, upon the floor of their 
"miserable cabins, and so remained, uncoffined and unburied, 
"till chance unveiled the appalling scene. No such amount of 
"suffering and misery has been chronicled in Irish history 
" since the days of Edward Eruco ; and yet, through all, the 
" forbearance of the Irish peasantry, and the calm submission 
" with which they bore the deadliest ills that can fall on man, 
" can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of any people." 

What steps did the Government take to avert this great 
famine or mitigate its horrors 1 Did the Government take any 
practical steps at all 1 During the existence of an earlier 
famine in 1S31, General Sir Charles Napier, writing from India 
to his brother William, asks {in volume i of his Life) ; — 

" What are ministers about for Ireland 1 It is nonsense to 
" leave a whole people to private charity. . . . B 
" Irish are putient and obedient to the laws of man, instead « 
"adopting God's law of self-preservation, no exertion i 
" to help them. Pretty encouragement to he good subjeeti, 
" There ore plenty of ways to help Ireland and they will i 
"try. . . . The accounts of suffering [there] put me i 
" but my predominant feeling is to stamp on Lord Grey'a fid 
" belly until he docs something decisive." 
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And in the samo volume, there 'ia auother characteristic 
letter (this time to his sister), iii the following year, concern- 
ing the action of the Government in Ireland, in which he 
observes : — 

" They are sendin" more bayonets and ^bullets to Ireland, 
"justice haltin al w y ft n 1 ry execution, God for- 
" give me, but f d d n t kn w th King ia a good fellow 

" himself this h t h li 1 j Ity. . . . Stanley would 

" make blood fl w t j il 1 Coercion ! damnable 

" coercion 1 Wh t h b th ru a of Ireland but this 
" accursed coerc n h 1 th "Wh have been crying down 
" for forty years, and now cry up, bem^ m office. . . . O'Connell 
" is called a devil, but he is doing an angel's duty. Fools that 
" the Whigs are. Can they put down famine with bayonets ? 
" Starve my wife and children and see if bayoneta will put me 
" down, except by death." 

Again, in 1847, the gallant soldier does not forget afflicted 
Ireland at his distant command. In proof of the thoroughly 
earnest, practical nature of hia views, he writes in that year on 
the nth of May to H. Napier to the following effect, as will be 
seen on reference to volume iy. of his Life; — 

" I am able to send eleven thousand tons of wheat to Ireland, 
" if I can get ship?, and at ^3 per ton I and yet keep enough in 
" Scinde for our consumption in case of a bad coming harvest." 

His biographer, Lieutenant - General Sir "William Napier, 
observes on this ;— "Lord Ellcnborough [Governor- General 
" of India] pointed out to the ministers how shipping could be 
" had ; and how this wheat could be applied to save the starv- 
" ing Irish. But he and Sit Charles Napier were treated alike 
" with scorn." This is a very serious charge in the circumstances, 
Kead in the light of Lord George Bentinck's correspondence 
with Croker which follows, the rejection of this proposal of Sir 
Charles Napier, supported by Lord Ellenborough, appears to 
demand some kind of explanation. IE the reader will look into 
vol iii, of the Croker CorrespoTtdence, and carefully examine 
the consecutive pages 139 to 143, he will find that no less dis- 
tinguished an authority than Lord George Bentinck gives it as 
his deliberate opinion, which he repeats more than once, that 
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" a ^ell-connted million of Irish perished of famine, and of 
" fever consequent upon famine, before assistance reached them" 
from " the Ministries of the day." Furthermore, ha will find 
that Lord George directly charges upon the head of the Englisli 
QoTemment the death by starvation of this " well-counted 
"million." He says, in a letter to Croker, dated from Welbeck, 
September 1847 (that was before the Irish famine had finished 
its devastatioua) : — 

" Such was the improvidence of the Whig Government tha^ 
" for three months they allowed the opportunity to paea for 
" laying in stores at two-fifths of the price at which the great 
"mass of the food for Ireland was eventually purchased. 
" They allowed one million of people to perish, and the Irish 
" people to draw the odious comparison and contrast between 
"the English Government, which preferred keepiug seventeen 
" ships of war idle in the Tagus nursing a Coburg, and the 
" Congress of the United States, which sent two ships of war — 
" one, the Macedonian, they took from us— loaded from stem 
"to Hternpost, and from her keel to her gunwale, with 1800 
"tons of breadstuffs. And I verily believe there is not an 
" Irishman in Ireland who has not marked the contrast. Lord 
" Hardwicke, the first seaman in the British navy, declared hia 
" readiness, with forty-eight hours' notice, to get the guns out 
" of seven of these [ships in the TagusJ, to have their port- 
" holes battened down, and I think he said to have their top- 
" gallant masts taken out, and he away for New York, and he 
*' said in eight weeks back again on the coast of Ireland with 
" 80,000 quarters of corn. [This com, Lord George says, was 
" selling for zos. 4d. per quarter at New York and Philadelphia 
"on the nth of December 1S46, but it suddenly rose ia^ 
" Liverpool market to 709., and at last, he believes, to 80B. tffl 
" quarter.] I made this statement in the House of Common^" 
" and Lord Hardwicke said something of the kind in the House 
" of Lords the first nightof the session [of 1847]. The Govem- 
" ment laughed at the proposition, and brought in a Bill for the 
" Suspension of the Navigation Laws. . . , Lord John Russell 
" had pledged himself to the mercantile interest — that is, to 
" the com speculators and com merchants of the city of London 
" — ' that the supply of the people should he left to private en- 
" terprise, and that private enterprise and free trade should not 
"be interfered with.' But this is not all; tliere was a fleet. 
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" of eight hundred graia-laden sliipa from the Black Sea lying 
" wind-bound for seven weeks in the Gat of Gibraltar. Of 
■' these the greater part were bound for England, tlie rest for 
" the French Atlantic ports. Louis Phillipe sent all his war 
" steamers to tug tha French ships through the Gat of Gibraltar, 
" We had five war steamers lying in the Tagus and the Douro ; 
" our [grain] ships were left to wait the change of wind, and 
" when at last they arrived in the Thames in May [1847], the 
" grain from being so long on board, had in many— I believe in 
" most cases — become so heated thflt I am assured you might 
" wind the stinking corn nearly a qiiarter of a mile to the lee- 
"ward of the fleet." 

Finally, Lord George Eentinck charges the Government with 
falsifying the official returns of corn imported into Ireland at a 
later period, under virtue of the suspension of the Ifavigation 
Laws, and think.s the entire an'ivals only amounted to 20,000, in- 
stead of the 220,000 quarters officially reported to Parliament and 
the country ! The greater criminality rests in the fact, which no 
one has ever yet attempted to explain, that the Government per- 
mitted Ireland to be denuded of abundant grain crops, sufficient 
to resist any encroachment of famine whatever in that country, 
out of deference to free trade and the principles of political 
economy. Their wooden-headed, or hard-hearted officials in 
Ireland ably represented the Government, by carrying out their 
instructions to the letter. Sir 'Charles Napier might rail at 
them from India, in what was no doubt considered " acrimonious 
" terms " in the jargon of Downing Street and Dublin Caatle ; 
Mr, Stewart Trench might ask for some explanation of their 
imbecility as it was every day unfolding itself before his eyes in 
Kerry ; Lord George Eentinck, a possible Prime Minister of 
England, might denounce them as being, with open eyes, 
accessory to the slaughter of a well-counted million of the Insli 
people ;— it was all vain, as though it were a decree of fate that 
the starvelings should turn their faces to the wall and die, 
trusting to the merits of Christ for the reward which their 
unparalleled patience, and abstinence from crime, must bring 
them in another and a better world beyond the grave. 

Six months before the date of the Crol^er Correspondence, 
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speaking in the House of Commons, on the 4th of Febmai;' 
1847, Lord George Eentinck thos testified to that ironderfid' 
patience of the Irish people, thue ; — 

" I can only express my great surprise," he said, " that, witll 
" the people starving by thousands — with such accounts ss we 
" have read daring the last two days, of ten dead bodies out of 
" eleven found lying unburied in one cabin ; of seven putrid 
" corpses in another ; of dogs and swine quarrelling over, and 
" fighting for the dead carcasses of Christians ; of the poor con- 
" signed coffinless to their graves, and denied the decencies of 
" Christian burial, that the price of the coffin saved might pro- 
" long for a few days the sufferings of the dying, I, sir, for one, 
" look with amazement at the patience of the Irish people." 

Hero is a specimen of the cruel subterfuges to which the 
Government had recourse while they were daily permitting thS 
exportation of the grain-food grown, as has been already stateSf] 
in abundance in Ireland. Even now it is sufficient to madda8- 
the most cold-blooded of Saxons to reflect upon it. A deputaJH 
tion from the island of AchJll liad an interview with Sir 
Eouth, at his office, in Dublin Castle, on Saturday nigh^ 
October the lotli, 1847. Tlie deputation stated the peculii 
circumstances of Achill — the total destruction of the potato crop 
there, and the absence of grain crops in any quantity, owing to 
the exposed position of the island. The principal object of the 
deputation was to procure a supply of food from the Govern- 
ment Stores, for which the inhabitants were ready to pay. Sir 
E. Routh replied that no supply of food of any consequence 
could be expected before the latter end of November, and that, 
even then it was not bis intention to recommend to the GovecM 
ment to sell the food at a price lower than that demanded by 
the merchants, as it was essential to the success of commerce 
that the mercantile interests should not be interfered with. 
Bev. Mr. Monaban, one of the deputation, remarked that the 
Government acted differently last year, and sold cheap for the 
purpose of bringing down the markets. Sir K. Routh admittei^]^ 
the fact, but regretted it, as it gave bad habits to the peopla, 
and led them to expect the adoption of a similar course now," 
Trhereas the Government was determined not to interfere with 
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the merchants, but to act more ^ in accordance with the en- 
lightened principles of political economy. Eev, Mr. Monahan 
said he could not understand wliy the Government was to bo 
fettered by notions of political economy at auoh a crisis as this. 
Sir E. Routh remarked that nothing was more essential to the 
welfare of the country than strict adherence to free trade, and 
begged to assure the rev. gentleman that, if he had read care- 
fully and studied Burke, his illustrious countryman, ho would 
agree with him. Sir K. Kouth. 

It ia scarcely necessary to say that Edmund Burke waa never 
guilty of writing or speaking words that might be used either 
to justify or to extenuate the attoeioua policy here enunciated 
by this carefully drilled official — a policy which is so well and 
so thoroughly exposed in the correspondence of Lord George 
Bentinck, and the writings of Mr. Stewart Trench. A leading 
Dublin journal wittily remarked at the time, that Sir E, Kouth's 
reply to the Achill deputation had not even the merit of origi- 
nality ; for tliere was an Eastern story, in which it was related 
how a deputation of Sheiks came, once upon a time, to the 
Calif, and announced the sad intelligence that all their date 
trees had withered, and his subjects were perishing throughout 
the region whence they had come. They demanded assistance ; 
but before ti}e Calif could make any reply, an old Moollah, 
who stood by, told them to return home and read the Koran, 
Unfortunately the Dublin Castle speech was no "story" but a 
veritable fact. In the meanwhile, the weli-oounted inillion of 
deaths by famine was being largely aupplamontod from month 
to month, while the exportations of food were also being largely 
supplemented at the same time, out of regard for the principles 
of free trade and political economy. It was, in very truth, the 
case of a nation dying of starvation in the midst of plenty. 
From a revenue return presented to Parliament on 18th July 
1849, it appears that Ireland paid, during the three famine 
years 1847, 1848, 1849, ending 5th January, (altogether) in 
taxes to the British exchequer, £13,293,681, while her 
starving people exported to England for payment of rent to 
absentee landlords : — 
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959,640 quarters ivhcat^flour. 



Under tlia title of A Mi/Biery, the tranalator of Calderon'a 
dramatic plays published a pathetic poem on the eubject, of 
which the following were the opeaing lines ; — 

" They are dying \ they are dying ! where the golden com is growing. 
They are dying ! they are dying ! where the crowded hecde are liiwing; 
They are gauping for eiistence where the streams tif lite are flowing. 
And tbey perish of the plague where the breeze of health ia blowing." 

It is said that more than one Irish coroner's jury, holding 
queet over the elanghtefed innocents in the eatly days of the 
famine — the inquests ceased to be held, as being unnecessaiy, 
after a time — brought in a verdict of manslaughter against Lord 
John Eussell, the Prime Minister ; in some instances including 
Sir Robert Peel ia the indictment. Many of the newspapers 
of the time made merry over this fresh specimen of the imper- 
turbable Irish bull. Yet those who now carefully peruse the 
foregoing passages from the Crolter Correspondence will readily 
admit that such verdicts were neither irrational nor illogical, — 
certainly not in the opiaioa of a distinguished contemporary 
English statesman, the rising hope of a great political party, 
viz., Lord George Bentinck. The history of the Irish famine 
of 1846-7 has yet to be written. The records of the period are 
becoming more abundant from year to year, to reveal not only 
the terrible extent of the visitation, but also the inexplicable 
policy of the Government of the day in permitting the flower 
of a kindred nation to perish in deference to " the principles 
" of political economy." What the judgment of the historian 
will be it is impossible to have any doubt. There is, however, 
an abiding consolation to be found in the unexampled charity ' 
of the British and American people amidst the general gloo 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PUTTING THE SADDLE ON THE RIGHT HORSE. 

" The deeds of the Irish landlords are to a gre»t eitent our deeds. We 
"are jKiriwepi erimt'ni*; wa, with power in our hands, looked on ; we not 
" only looked on but we encouraged nod euetained." — Gladbtdne. 

It is difficult to condone the conduct of tlic leaders of the 
various parties then in Parliament, as to the manner in which 
they dealt with the terrible calamity of 1846-7 in Ireland. 
But it is even more difficult to explain their inaction subse- 
quently, when the landlords, taking advantage of that calamity, 
proceeded still further to crucify their tenantry. There is no 
need to bring forward here any lengthy descriptive passages 
to illustrate the nature of the barbarities then perpetrated in 
Ireland under the pretext of legal jight. Unhappily we have 
similar Irish eviction scenes daily reproduced in the news- 
papers at the present time, to excite our horror and despair, — 
despair on account of the incompetence of Parliament to inter- 
fere, and the hardened selfishness of party government, which is 
responsible for that incompetence. The following short extract 
from an official report of Captain Kennedy regarding a single 
day's proceedinga of the crowbar-brigade in a typical Irish 
Poor Law Union in 1848, tells us how the evil work was 
then progressing in Ireland, within ear-shot — almost within 
siglit — of Lord John Russell (the Premier) and Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, the late 
Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston. Each one of these distin- 
guished statesmen had reached, or was destined to reach, the 
highest position to which a subject can aspire in the State; 
while throe of thera, viz., the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
nd Lord Derby had, prior to 1S46, served in the office 
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of Cliief Secretary for Ireland in addition. There i 
room, tLerefore, to set up a plea of ignorance or incapacity ii 
this case. Here, then, is a single pa^e from Captain Kennedy'*] 
official reports, which were being dinned into the ears of thoB 
parliamentary leaders week after week for a period extendi 
over eighteen months, viz., from Kovember 1847 to ; 



" Notwithstanding that fearful and, I believe, unparalleled 
"numbers have been unlioused in this Union within the 
" year (probably 15,000)," observes Captain Kennedy, writing 
from Kiiruah Union, County Clare, on the 7th of May 1S49, 
"it seems hardly credible that 1200 more have had their 
" dwellicga levelled within a fortnight. ... I find that my 
" constant and untiring exertions moke but httle impression 
"upon the mass of fearful suffering. As soon as one horde 
" of houseless and all but naked paupers are dead, or provided 
" for in the workhouse, another wholesale eviction doubles thn 
" number, who, in their turn, pass through the same ordeal of 
" wandering from house to honse or burrowing 
" behind ditches till, broken down by privation and exposi 
" to the elements, they seek the workhouse or die by the road- 
" side. The state of some districts of the Union during tha 
" last fourteen days baffles description. ... As cabins become 
" fewer, lodgings, however miserable, become more difficult to 
" obtain ; and the helpless and houseless creatures [including 
" innumerable women and children] thus turned out of the on" 
" home they ever knew, betake themselves to the nearest bog 
" diteh, with their little all, and, thus huddled together, 
3 them." 



lof ^ 

luiti^H 
lad.'^l 



In the House of Commons, two years before, Lord Johi 
Eussell quoted Romeo's addrees to the Apothecary, for t 
purpose of extenuating, if not justifying, agrarian crime inl 
Ireland ; — 




Famine in in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression Btacveth in tbiae eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hanga upon thy back ; 
The world ia not tby friend, nor the world's law j 
The world affords no law to make thee rich. 
TLeu be not poor, but break it." 
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Sir Kobert Peel was not less emphatic in denouncing the 
barbarities revealed in this report. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of June 1S49, he observed — " I must 
" say that I do not thint that the records of any country, civil 
" or barbarous, present materials for such a picture as is set 
" forth in tlie statement of Captain Kennedy." Sir Robert 
then dwelt on some of the details, one being the case of two 
chOdren lying asleep on the dead body of their evicted father, 
while their mother was fast dying cloao by. Another was 
that of a woman lying in a hopeless stage of dysentery. 
After eviction from her cabin she took refuge in a cow-shed, 
and now her only chance of escaping expulsion from this 
last also lay in the fears of the baililis to approach her on 
account of the infection. The third case which aroused the 
momentary indignation of Sir Robert Peel was that of an evicted 
poor man who had patched up a temporary shelter in the bog 
for his family. While his wife and children were searching 
the sea-shore for particles of food, and he was himself engaged 
in breaking stones at a distance, the bailifls fired the hut, as 
they bad previously levelled his cabin. " Three such tragical 
" instances," Sir Robert observed, " I do not believe were ever 
" presented either in point of fact, or as conjured up in the 
"imagination of any human being." This was by no means 
an isolated case. Tlie great statesman could not plead ignorance 
of the inhumanity of the proceedings of the landlords against 
their tenantry; their jiUegallty at times was equally conspi- 
cuous. For instance, speaking in tho House of Commons on 
another occasion. Sir Robert thus revealed his perfect familiarity 
with the nature and circumstances of the atrocious work going 
on in Ireland : — 

" It would appear," he said, " from the evidence of Major 
" M'Kie, who was employed by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
"that the forcible ejectments were illegal; that previous notice 
" had not been given ; and that ejectments were perpetrated 
" under circumstances of great cruelty. The time chosen for 
" the most part was night, on the eve of the new year. The 
"people were forced out of their houses with their helpless 
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the 



" diildren, and left exposed to tlie cold on a bleak Tresteil 
" ahoce on a stormy winter's night ; that some of the children" 
" were ill ; that the parents implored that they might not be 
"expoaed; that their houses might be left till morning; their 
" prayers for mercy were in vain, and some of them have since 
" died." 



Of the landlords bnt "few" were resident, Captain Kennedy 
reported. Their agents, however, did duty for them in theic 
absence, and superintended the levelling or burning down of 
the cabins of the famine and plague-stricken people, in the 
depth of the winter of 1S4S-9. What did parliament, directed 
by its trusted leaders, do to stay the uplifted arm of the 
evictort Did Lord John Euasell, the Prime Minister, coma 
to any humane understanding with Sir Eobert Feel, or the 
other eminent men juat named, having for its object 1 
putting of some kind of restraint upon the cruel action 
the Irish landlords! It is very painful to have to maka i 
confession, but neither one nor tlie other attempted anything 
of the kind. Parliament considered it auffiuient to pass an 
Act providing (i) that the landlords should give forty-eight 
hours' notice of their intention to evict to the Poor Law 
Guardians of the district; {2) that the operations of the 
crowbar brigade should be suspended before sunrise and 
after sunset; (3) that such operations should thenceforward 
be illegal on Christmas Day and Good Friday. Finally, the 
seventh section of the Act provided that the cabins should not 
be pulled down or unroofed over the heads of the inmates, 
but that the latter should first be allowed time to 
side, tliat is, to prevent their being murdered or permanent 
maimed inside. Having accomplished this remarkable piece 
legislation, with the aid of their respective followers, these six 
foremost English statesmen simply played the part of Pilate, 
washing their hands occasionally in pubhc by way of deprecating 
the atrocious cruelties of the landlord garrison in the sister coun- 
try. Is it surprising under the circumstances that Mr.' Gladstoi 
should he found confessing, forty years later, that 
particeps crimim's with the Irish landlords ; that " We " looked' 
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on ; nay that " AVe " encouraged and sustained them in their evil 
work T On one of these statesmen, in particular, it reflects last- 
ing discredit, viz., the great Duke of Wellington. Of the armies 
which helped to conquer India, half the force, including the 
Duke himself, ivas composed of Irish officers and soldiers, 
according to Mr. Fronde. And the proportion of Irishmen in 
the British army was not less during the Peuinaular War 
(according to the same authority) in ivhich the Duke gained his 
proudest laurels. There was surely something inexplicahly mean 
in Lis political life when he forgot the services of his country- 
men in this manner, and stood idly looking on while they were 
being exterminated hy their landiorJa. The gallant Nelson, in 
the Duke's political position, would scarcely have acted thus. 
He would have remembered that Britons might sing "Rule 
Britannia" very small but for the fact that a like proportion of 
Irish sailors manned his ships at the Nile and Trafalgar. And 
he would, in common gratitude, have generously legislated for 
their kinsmen ; at least it would have been in accordance with 
his chivalrous nature so to do. As it was. Parliament was deaf 
to the voice of humanity ; but not deaf to the cries of the land- 
lords for fresh manacles for their tenants, to secure their peace- 
able expulsion from house and home, to die in the ditch. The 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 184S was rushed 
through the House of Commons at a single sitting, almost 
without discussion, with a result that, according to Mitchell's 
History of Ireland, in this year alone, in the words of Captain 
Larcom's official Government report, "70,000 occupiers, with 
their families, numbering about 00 00 n all were rooted out 
of the land." And the following, yea a d n to Mr. Joseph 
Ivay, more than 50,000 families w re turn d ut of their homes 
in like manner ; while to-day, ah b n th ase during and 
since the famine of 1879-S0, tb I h p j.1 are being ex- 
pelled from the shelter of their h m tuallj by battalions," 
in the words of Sit George Trevelyan, an ex-Chief Secretary 
lor Ireland ; the Government openly aiding and abetting in 
their expulsion, in spite of the indignant protests of millions of 
the inhabitants of England and Scotland. 
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" The lind fainted by reason of the famine." — Gesksis i 
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Faiqses, artificially created, confiscations, exterminations, i 
sinations, succeeded one another almost unremittingly in unfoij 
tunate Ireland, Elizabeth and her successors governed bythen* 
and made them, as it were, tlie normal conditions of the 
English domination. In a work of Mr. Godkin (T/ie Land 
War), a former Irish correspondent of the Times, and an 
accomplished, honourable man, there is a quotation from a 
letter written by Lord-Deputy Chichester, about the yeai- 1607, 
which reads like a verse out of the prophecies of Joel, — "A fire 
"devoureth before them; and behind them a flame bumeth":— -J 

" I have often said and written," observes Chichester, ' 
" famine that most consume the Irish, as our swords and othi 
" endeavours worked not that speedy efiect which ia expected^ 
" hunger would be a better, because a speedier weapon to eia>T9 
" ploy against them than the sword. ... I burned all aid 
" the Lough [Neagh] within four miles of Dungam 
"killed 100 people, sparing none, of what quality, age, or se£'fl 
"soever, besides many burned to death. We killed man,j 
" woman, and child, horse, beast, and whatsoever we c 
"find." 

Such was the fate of Ulster, by this date pretty well nigltl 
cleareif of its inhabitants. Sad to he obliged to write i^fl 
the poet Spenser, the author of the Faerie Queen, who, like ' 
Chichester, profited materiaJly hy the confiscations following 
this mode of warfare, shared the Lord-Deputy'a opinion that 
famine alone waa capable of subduing the Irish. He actually^ 
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submitted a detailed plan of his own, for the reduction of 
Monster, to Elizabeth, from which the following ia an extract, 
to be found in hia State of Ireland .- — 

" The end will (I assure mee) hee very short, and much 
" sooner than it can be in so greate a trouble, as it seemeth, 
" hoped for : altho' there should none of them fall by the 
" sword, Eor bo alaine by the soldiour ; yet thus being kept 
" from manurance, and their cattle from running abroad, by 
" this hard restraint they would qaietly consume themselves, 
" and devour one another I " 

Nor did the terrible programme remain a dead letter. The 
author of the Faerie Qwen himself tells us how it was carried 
out after the revolt of the Earl of Desmond : — 

" Notwithstanding that the same was a most rich and plentifull 

■ countrey full of come and cattel, . . , yet, ere one yeare and 
a half, they were brought to such wretchednease as that any 
stony heart would have rued the same. Out of every comer 

" of the woods and glynns, they came , creeping forUi upon 

■ their hands, for their legga could not beare them ; they looked 
liked anatomies of death, they spake like gboste crying out of 
their graves ; they did eate the dead carrions, happy where 
they could finde them, yea, and one another soone after, inso- 
much as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of 
their graves ; and, if they found a plot of watercresses or 
shamrocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time, yet 
not able long to continue there withall; that in shorts space 
there was none almost left, and a most populous and plentifull 
countrey suddainlie left voyde of man and beast," 

Here is how Sir William Telham, another Lord-Deputy, 
writes to Elizabeth as to the modus operandi under his command. 
The extract will be fonnd in Walpole's Short HUlonj of Ire- 
land, as follows : — 

" Touching my manner of proceeding, it is thus : I give the 
" rebeb no breath to relieve themselves ; but by one of your 
"garrisons or the other, they bo continually hunted. I keep 
" them from their harvest, and have taken great preys of cattle 
" from them, by which it seemeth the poor people that lived 
'' only upon labour, and fed by their milch cows, are so dis- 
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" tressed as ttey follow their goods and offer theniBelves ■with 
" their wives and children, rather to be slain by the army than 
" to suffer the famine that now begimieth to pinch them." 

But the murderous policy must proceed, though it is very 
difficnlt to divine its object And that they were slain by the 
BTTOtd as well as by famine will he clearly seen from the follow- 
ing description of military doings in Munster. Mr. Lecky, in 
the second volume of his Eighteenth Century, relates the story 
of another Irish famine as follows : — 

"The Lord President [of Munster, Sir Geoige Carew] (he 
" himself assures us), having heard that the Munster fugitives 
'■ were harboured in certain parts of that province, diverted his 
"forces thither, 'burnt all the houses and com, taking great 
" preys, , . . and, harassing the country, killed all mankind 
"that were found therein.' From thence he went to other 
" parts, where ' he did the like, not leaving behind him man or 
" beast, com or cattle, except such as had been conveyed into 
" castles.' Long before the war had terminated, Elizabeth was 
" assured that she had little left to reign over hut ashes and 
" carcasses. It was boasted that in all the wide territory of 
" Desmond not a town, castle, village, or farmhouse was un- 
" burnt ; and a high English ofEcia!, writing in 15S2, computed 
" that in six months more than 30,000 people had been starved 
" to death in Munster, besides those who were hung or who 
" perished by the sword. . . . The slaughter of women as well 
" as of men, of unresisting peasants as well as of armed rebels, 
" was openly avowed by the English commanders. The Irish 
" annalists told with horrible detail, how the hands of Pelham 
'' and Ormond 'killed blind and feeble men, women, boys and 
" girls, sick persons, idiots, and old people ;' how in Desmond's 
" country, even after all resistance had ceased, soldiers forced 
" men and women into old bams which were set on fire, and if 
" any att«mpted to escape they were shot or stabbed ; bow 
" soldiers were seen ' to take up infants on the point of their 
" spears, and to whirl them about in their agony : ' how women 
" were found ' hanging on trees with their children at theic 
" breasts, strangled with their mother's hair.' " 

Mr. Fronde, in volume xL of his History of England, nar- 
rating what was enacted by the Queen's troops in the Desmond 
war, confirms Mr. Lecky thus ; — 
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"The entire province of Munster waa utterly depopulated. 
" Hecatombs of helpless creatures, the aged, and the sick, and 
" the blind, the youn^ mother and the babe at the breast, had 
" fallen under the English sword." 

In the southern province, the result of these barbarities, 
dignified with the name of war, was exactly what might have 
been expected. The contemporary English historian Holinshed 
shall describe it : — 

" The people were not only driven to eat horses, do^, and 
" dead carrions, hut also did devour the carcasses of dead men, 
"whereof there bo sundry examples. . . . The land itself, 
"which before those wars waa populous, well inhabited, and 
"rich in all the good blessings of God, being plenteous of 
" come, full of cattel, well stored with fish and sundrie other 
" good commodities, is now become waste and barren, yielding 
"no fruits, the, pastures no'cattel, the fields no come, the aire 
"no birds; the seas (though full of fish), yet to them yielding 
"nothing. Finally, every waie the curse of God waa so great 
" [this is surely calling the sacred name in vain], and the land 
" so barren both of man and beast, that whosoever did travell 
" from the one end to the other of all Munster, even from 
" Waterford to the head of Smeerweeke, which is about sis 
" score miles, ho would not meet anio man, woman, or child, 
" saving in towns and cities ; nor yet see any beast, hut the 
"very wolves, the foxes, and other like ravening beasts, many 
" of them laie dead, being famished, and the residue gone else- 
" where." 

The same horrors had been enacted in other parts of Ireland 
a few years previously (1576) : — 

" At Christmas," writes Sir Nicholas Malby, President of 
Connaugbt, to Walsingham, as cited by Mr, Froade in volume 
si. of his History of England, " I marched into their [the 
"Burkes'] country, and finding courteous dealing with them 
" had like to have cut my throat. I thought good to take 
"another course; and so with determination to consume them 
" with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I entered 
" their mountains. I burnt all their com and bouses, and 00m- 
" mitted to the sword all that could be found, where were slain 
" at that time above sixty of their best men, and among them 
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" the best leaders they had. Thia was Shan Batke'a conntry^^ 
" Then I burnt Ulick Burke's country in like manner. I 
" assaulted a castlo where the garrison Eurrendered. I put 
" them to the miaericordia of my soldiers. They were all slain. 
"Thence I went on, sparing none which came in my way, 
" which cruelty did so amaze their followers that they could 
" not tell where to bestow themselves. Shan Burke made 
" means to me to pardon him and forbear killing of his people. 
" I would not hearken, hut held on my way. The gentlemen 
" of Clanrickard came to me : I found it waa but dallying to 
" win time ; so I left Ulick as little com and as few houses 
" standing as I had left his brother, and what people wa!4 found 
" had as little favour as the other had. It was all done in rain 
" and frost and stortii, journeys in such weather bringing them 
" the sooner to submission. They are humble enough now, and 
" will yield to any terms we like to offer them." ilr. Froude 
continues ; — " Where the people were quiet there was the rope J 
" for malefactors, and death by ' natural law ' for those whom J 
"the law written would not touch. "Where they broke onti 
" there was the blazing homestead, and death by the'sword foj« 
"all, not for the armed kerne only, but for the aged and infirm, .H 
" the nursing mother, and the baby at the breast" ■ 

Shortly before the death of Elizabeth, she was greatly in-fl 
censed against her favourite Essex because of his failure to ■ 
suppress an Irish rising; and despatched Lord Mountjoy to -I 
Ireland instead, with the largest array yet sent into the imhappy I 
kingdom. He took his instructions from Elizabeth and het'l 
counsellor, Cecil, Lord Salisbury's ancestor, as was the custom I 
with those who preceded him, and endeavoured to trample oat I 
rebellion in the old way recommended by Edmund Spenser and I 
adopted by Chichester. Hitherto we have been reading of war I 
north, south, and west ; now Mountjoy takes us into the mid- \ 
land counties of Ireland. Hero is how the new Viceroy pro- I 
ceeded around. Leis, as related by his secretary, Moryaon, afl 
not uncandid historian when dealing with the story of Irish I 
famines :— I 

" Our captains, and hy their example (for it was otherwiss-l 
" painful) the common soldiers, did cut down with their swords I 
''all the rebels' corn, to the value of ;^io,ooo [an enormous I 
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value reckoned by the standard of the time] and upward, the 
only means hy which they were to live and to keep tlieii 
Bonnaghta (or hired aoldiera). It seemed incredible that, 
by so harbaroua [?] inhabitants, the ground should be so 
manured, the fields so orderly fenced, the towns so fre- 
quently inhabited, and the highways and paths so well 
beaten as the Lord Deputy here found tbem. The reason 
whereof was that tlie Queer's forces durina these wars ■never 
till then came anwng them to create a famine." 

Moryson tella us the result of Mountjoy's visit : — 

"No spectacle waa more frequent in the ditches of the 
"towns, and especially in wasted countries, than to see multi- 
" tudes of these poor people, the Irish, dead, with their mouths 
" all coloured green by eating nettles, docks, and all things 
" they could rend above ground." 

Hume says, writing of this period : — 

" The small army which the English maintained in Ireland 
"they never supplied regularly with pay, and as no money 
"could he levied from the island, which possessed none, they 
" gave the soldiers the privilege of free quarters on the natives. 
" Kapine and insolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed 
" between the conquerors and the conquered, and want of 
"security among the Irish introduced despair. For the Eng- 
" lish carried further their ill-judged tyranny, , . , They even 
" refused, though earnestly solicited, to communicate to them 
" the privileges of their laws, and everywhere marked them 
" out as aliens and e. 



la a letter written by Lord Upper Ossory, quoted by Carte 
in the second volume of his Life of Ormonde, the writer 
observes : — 

"That St. Legor" (who was Lord President of Munster) 
" was so cruel and merciless, that he caused men and women 
"to be most execrably executed ; and that he ordered, among 
" others, a woman great with child to be ripped up, from 
"whose womb three babes were taken out; through every of 
" whose little bodies his soldiers thrust their weapons ; which 
"act," adds Lord Upper Ossory, "pat many into a sort of 
"desperation." 
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Mr. Froude is Eometimea almost inclined to be as feTOCionAj 
in regard to Ireland as oae of Elizabeth's commanders. Ba^l 
appalled by these cruelties, he cannot help confessing 1 
though : — 

"The English nation was shuddering over the atrocities of 
" the Duke of Alva ; [and] the children in the nurseries ■ware 
" lieing inflamed to patriotic rage and madness by tales of 
"Spanish tyranny; yet Alva'a bloody aword neTsr touched: 
" the young, the defenceless, or those whose eex even doga 
" recognise and respect." 

In Keble's Lyra Jnnoeentium there are some beautiful 
exemplifying the power of children over the wicked : — 

" A littla child's soft aleaping faca 
The murtlerer's knife era now bath staid ; 
Ttie adulterer's eje, Bu foul aad.base, 
la of a little chUd afraid. 
They cannot choose bat fear, 
SJDCe In that sign they feel God and good angels near." 

Simple and beautiful character as was the poet of the English 
Church of the nineteenth century, he evidently knew little of 
the unspeakable crimes perpetrated under the guise of religion 
three centuries earlier by the myrmidons of tlie Cecils, who 
feared not God nor His "good angels near." After Elizabeth, 
James I. prepared the way for fresh famines of the same typa 
Mr. Froude, in the first volume of his English in Ireland, thi 
refers to the Cromwellian Era succeeding :— 

"The blood spilt in the winter of 1641-42 was not wasbed 
" out till, accordmg to the elaborate computation of Sir William 
" Petty, out of an entire population of a million and a half, 
" more than half a million had by sword, famine, and pestilence 
" been miserably destroyed." 

Of the same period, MrLecky writes as follows in the s 
volume of his Eighleenlh Century.- — 

" The orders issued to the soldiers were not only ' to kill | 
" and destroy rebels and their adherents and relievers, 
"to burn, waste, consume, and demolish all the places, towns, 
"and houses whore they had been reheved and haibouied, with, 
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" all the cora and liay therein ; and also to kill and destroy all 
" the men there inhabiting capahla to hear arms.' But, horrible 
" as were these instructions, they hat faintly foreshadowed the 
" manner in which the war was actually conducted. I shall 
" not attempt to go through the long catalogue of horrors that 
" have been too often paraded ; it is sufficient to say that the 
" soldiers of Sir Charles Coote, of St, Leger, of Sir Frederick 
" Hamilton, and of others, rivalled the worst Crimea that were 
"perpetrated in the days of Carew and of Mountjoy, 'The 
" soldiers,' says Carte, ' in executing the orders of the justices, 
" murdered all persons promiscuously, not sparing the women, 
"and sometimes not children.' . . , The Baying, 'Wita will 
"make lice,' which was constantly employed to justify the 
"murder of Irish children, then came into use." 

In his Memoirs, Jjord Castlehaven gives a fearful account 
of the conduct of the troops under Coote's command, " who 
"killed men, women, and children promiscuously." Leland 
speaks of "his ruthless and indiscriminate carnage;" while 
Warner says " he was a stranger to mercy," 

Such is a compendioaa sketch of what may be called the 
military famines and massacres with which Ireland was visited 
from time to time. They would, however, be incomplete without 
some reference to the system of assassination organised by the 
Cecils, father and son, sanctioned by Elizabeth at their teaching 
as the merest exercise of statecraft, and impressed on her vice- 
regal governors and commanders as a plain matter of necessity 
if not military duty. And yet all these crimes of various reigns 
were committed on the pretence of evangelical religion, though 
in reality for purposes of robbery and confiscation only. It 
will he seen in the nest chapter with what nimbleness the elder 
Cecil jumped from Protestantism to Popery in Mary's reign, 
and from Popery hack to Protestantism in that of Elizabeth, — 
though Mr. Froude says that the virgin queen herself "had 
" never concealed her contempt and dislike for Protestantism." 
All the same Cecil looked for profit in the double somersault, 
and, as will he seen in the nest chapter, he contrived to secure 
it for himself as well as for his interesting posterity of to-day. 
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ASSASSINATION AS AN IMPLEMENT OF STATECRAP 



Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord Salisbury's diatioguished ancestor 
and founder of the family, was a curious mixture of piety and 
profanity. His biographer, Naroa, says — " He confessed himself . 
" in Mary's reign with great decorum, and heard mass in Wim- 
"bledon Church; for the better ordering of bis spiritual concem* 
" taking a priest into his house." He unkindly adds, however, 
that Burleigh " was not moved by superstition in these proceed*: 
"ingB, but by pure unmixed hypocrisy." He had previoudj' 
secured the valuable endowments of the Abbey of Peterborough.' 
from the universal plunder, and no doubt helped himself ia 
Edward's reign from the subsequent scramble for what was yat 
left of the x>atrimony of the poor. He was at once a heaven* 
bom minister and a many-aided man. He took office under 
Somerset only to desert him, which drew from the latter — 
"Ah, my false friend! I thought be was a religious man; I 
" have been deceived." Miss Strickland describes him as »■ 
man of " many religions," He embittered tlie last hours rf 
Latimer and Hidley by saying " they were about to die as. 
" traitors to their sovereign," having himself been guilty of, 
treason, both to Mary and Elizabeth, when he plotted witk, 
Iforthnmberland for setting their claims aside in favour of 
Lady Jane Dudley. Isaac Bannister, an Anabaptist preacher, 
describes Burleigb, in the early part of Elizabeth's reign, as 
"becoming rich by taking his neighbours' goods," adding the 
bitter truth, that " he went to his half-Popish devotions four 
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" times a day, thus endeavouring to make Heaven an accom- 
" plice in hia hypotrisy " — a. not uncommon endeavour in our 
own days too. Yet, according to the Burleigh State Papers, 
he was quite moderate in his rapacity. " In the whole 
" time (26 years) that I have been labouring for her Majeety 
" [Elizabeth]," Burleigh says dolefully, " I have not benefited 
" as much as I was within four years of King Edward," when 
the expenses of the Koyal Household are said to have risen from 
_;£'i9,ooo to ;£'ioo,ooo a year ! " He was so moderate in his 
" desires," observes Macaulay, " that he left only three hundred 
" distinct landed estates behind him," Clarendon has said of 
him that " no man was so great a tyrant in this country," and 
we know the part ho played, in conjunction with Leicester and 
Walsingham, in securing the long imprisonment and final 
execution of Mary Stuart. Green, the historian, is at his wit's 
end to account for Burleigh's various characters, and at length 
explains that in his time " every English subject was called upon 
" to adjust hia conscience as well as his conduct to the varying 
"pohcy of the State'" Still, with all that, Burleigh's piety 
was proverbial, and shone like a solitary star ja the firmament 
on a tempestuous night. If you turn to Strype's Ecclesiaeticcd 
Memorials, you will there see that this man of various creeds 
and pohtics, who impartially approved of the murder of Protes- 
tants and Papists in turn, as heretics or traitors, is actually the 
author of A Prayer for the Use of the Public, written about 
the time he was raised to the peerage. Piety and strict ortho- 
doxy have run in the family ever since, like the other precious 
fruits proceeding from tlie endowments of the Abbey of Peter- 
borough. In proof of the latter, Lord Salisbury will not to- 
day even sell a decent site for a church to the Methodists at 
Hatfield; while the hereditary piety is exemplified in the address 
delivered before the English Church Congress by his exemplary 
nephew, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, shortly after poor 
old Dunne was put to death in that kingdom by process of 
eviction, — thus, in the words of Isaac Bannister, " endeavouring 
to make Heaven an accomplice" in that foul judicial murder. 
It will be remembered that Isaak "Walton, the contemporary 
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Ireland at least, an age of assassinations. They w 
the ordinary means employed by Elizabeth in the government 
of that kingdom. Burleigh, indeed, according to Mr, Fronde, 
confessed in a letter addressed to the Queen's War Treasurer in 
Dublin, in 15S3, when England resounded with the cmelties 
practised by the Duke of Alva in the N^etherlands, " that the 
" Flemings had not such cause to rebel by the oppression of the 
" Spaniards," as the Irish against the tyranny of England, But 
the torturing and assassinations proceeded notwithstanding. 
Men were driven into rebellion by injustice and cruelty, and 
then when they ivero found too brave to be readily put down 
by fair fighting in the open, their leaders were ensnared hy 
offers of friendship into perpetual imprisonment ; or they were 
poisoned with luxurious presents of food or drink ; or they 
were assassinated singly or in batches, at their fireside or at 
public conferences, — sometimes when exercising hospitality 
towards their assassins. All these things are to be found duly 
recorded in the state papers of the time. Essex bitterly 
lamented his " banishment and proscription to the cursedest 
" of all islands," because, he said, when writing to his'' royal 
mistress, " the rebels were so many and so framed to be soldiers, 
" that the war of force would be great, costly, and long." How 
costly it proved to Esses himself, history tells us. " For I have 
" heard some great warriors say," observes Edmund Spenser, 
another contemporary authority, " that in all the services they 
"had seen abroad in forraigne countteyes, they never saw a 
" more comely man than the Irish man, nor that commeth on 
" more bravely in his charge." Sir William Pelham, who was 
another of Elizabeth's commanders, also testified that "the detest- 
" able service of Ireland was the grave of every English reputa- 
" tion," According to Mr. Froude, Sir Henry Wallop alone of all 
English commanders expressed remorse at the work of conanm- 
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ing Ireland by fire and aword, Kaleigh learned wisdom in 
Ireland, Laving found it easy, he said, to defeat the Irish when 
they had nothing better to fight with than " darta." Afterwards, 
when they had provided themaelvea " with as good pikes and 
" musketa as England hath," he testifies that they were more 
than a match for their nithleas eneniiea. Indeed, Ealeigh adds 
this wise saw, which merits the consideration of the superior 
persons ruling Ireland at the present time, — " Slullmn eil eos 
" invadere quoB iwqueant in qffi.cia retinere." 

These were the insurmountable diificulties of English govern- 
ment in Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth which led to un- 
soldierly methods of warfare in that kingdom. Mr. Edwards, 
in the first volume of his lA/e of Ealeigh, says the second Cecil 
(Lord Salisbury) aad bis auboniinat^s in Ireland, including 
Kaleigh himself, were little troubled with scruples of conscience 
as regards what were termed "practises against rebels." In plain 
English the term meant, he says, " the deliberate assassination 
" of rebels, or even of persons vehemently suspected of an 
" intention to rebel." Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Henry Sidney, 
and Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, had "practised" in like 
manner a few years earlier. Kaleigh, Carew, Sussex, aad 
Cecil, were at one in this important matter; and Kaleigh had 
actually commended Gilbert, who was bia half-brother, for 
slaughtering indiscriminately with the eword the Irish women 
and cbildrea as well as the men. Depend upon it, they did 
not act so without authority. By Elizabeth's instructions — for 
which Cecil was of course responsible — to Carew in 1593-99, on 
his going over to carry her ei terminating schemes into esecution 
in Ireland, aha authorised her officers to " put suspected Irish to 
" the rack," and to torture them " when they should find it 
" convenient." Carew fulfilled her Majesty's instructions to 
their full extent, and at the conclusion of hia government abe 
had the satisfaction of finding that JIunster was nearly depo- 
pulated. There is a spirited letter of Ormonde to Burleigh of 
September 10, 1583, which exhibits clearly enough what kind of 
service Elizabeth and Burleigh exacted of the royal commandeis 
in Ireland even fifteen years earlier ; — 
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" My Lord Barleigli, the clause in the Qaeen's letter 
" most strange to me. I will never use treachery to any one, 
" for it will both touch her Highness' honour too much, and my 
"own credit Whosoever gave the Queen advice thus to write 
"is fitter to execute such base service than I am." 

But, aa in the case of employing the rack for the purpose of 
eitorting criminal cODfessiona from innocent victima, so there was 
observed also by the Cecils a certain qualification iu respect to 
the modes of practising against rebels. One of these couosellois 
of Elizabeth (who is herself shown by Mr. Froude to have con- 
doned such proofs of zeal in her service) avowed, for example, 
"that he had a rooted objection to the killing of a rebel by 
" poison," when it was proposed to Elizabeth by Sussex in 
writing, without eliciting the royal reproof, thus to effect the 
" removal " of Tyrone in Ulster. And not without good reason 
too did he take exception to the proposal. The Tudors were 
mostly monacchs of uncertain temper ; and there was in 
existence about this time a statute of uncommon severity 
against poisoning (22 Henry VIIL, c. 9), which prescribed 
that the offender should be boiled to death in the presence of 
the populace, '-without the benefit of clei^y." The Cecils little 
regarded the ministrations of the clergy, little believed in the 
pains and punishments of the next world, or they would not 
so freely indulge in the practice of assassination of any kind, 
But this penalty of boiling alive was altogether too nasty a 
thing to dwell upon, even as a substitute for the axe and the 
block. On the other hand, "an ambush for the purpose of throat- 
" cutting," the biographer of Raleigh further observes, " Cecil 
"thought legitimate enough." At the present time the Parlia- 
mentary representatives from the sister country appear to he 
more than a match for the commonplace lieutenants of the 
Prime Minister in the field of at^ment and fair discussion. 
Is it family prido that induces Lord Salisbury to attempt to rid 
himself of the Irish difficulty by taking away the character of the 
Irish members by means of a Royal Commission, when it is no 
longer permissible, even to the heir of the Cecils, to take away 
their lives 1 Anyhow, it is a somewhat dangerous occupation 
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to engage in filling up the meaBure of the iniquities of one'a 
fatbers.i 

This may not be the least appropriate place to insert another 
passage from Mr. Godkia's Land War, in which he osia 
■what are the agrarian outrages in Ireland, but the desperate 
struggles of a threatened race to break the instruments which 
would wrench them from their native soil ] In the self-defensive 
war, this outspoken Presbyterian author says : — 

" Ibey cannot cope with the armed power of England in the 
"open field; and they are driven upon the criminal resource of 
" the oppressed in all ages and all lands — secret combination 
" and assays inatioa. For this crime they feel no remorse ; first, 
" because it is war — just as the soldier fuuls no remorse for kill- 
" ing the enemy in a battle ; and, secondly, because their con- 
" querors, and the successors of those conquerors, have taught 
"them too well by repeated examples the terrible lesson of 
" nmking light of human life. Poor ignorant creatures, they 
" cannot see that, wliile the most illustrious noblemen in England 
"won applause and honours by shooting doivn Irish women 
" and children like seals or otters [duriug and after the time of 
" Elizabeth], the survivors of the murdered people should be 
" esecrated as cruel, barbarous, and infamous, for shooting the 
" men that pull down the roof-trees over the heads of their 
" helpless families, and trample upon their household gods. 
" These convictious of theirs are very revolting to our feelings ; 
" but tliey are facts, and as facts the Legislature must deal with 
" them. If there be a people otherwise siugularly free from crime 
" who regard the assassination of the members of a certain class 
" with indifference or approbation, the phenomenon is one which 
" political philosophy ought to be able to explain, and one which 
" cannot be got rid of by suspending tlie constitution and hring- 
" ing railing accusations against the nation" 

' The second E&rl 0! Salisbury, a third Cecil, takiog offence at Bome 
loBBes he hajl Bustained by a rigoroua eioctiua (i[ certain foreatol rights on 
the port of the King, he became a regicide ; (or he approved the piecution 
of Cbarlea I. b; his preeence in the Houee of Lords on the fatal 30tb of 
January. Hia Bon became a Fapiet, abetted the mnet objectionable acta 
of the aecond James, and mi^fat have lost his estatee in consequence but 
forthe Act of Indemnity of William III. A »eraatilB family truly t 
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thmk of the half-millioi 






iaerably in the wockhou 
hovels — more, far more than ever fell by the aword in any war this 
country ever waged ; let us think ot the crop of nameless horrare which 
is eveu now growing up in Ireland, and whose disastrous fruit may be 
gathered in years and generations to come." — John Beicht (1S48). 

It is often asserted that the misery of Ireland arises from an J 
excess of population beyond the power of the country to supply 
Buhsistence. Eiit it will he acknowledged, on looking hack over 
the statistical and other facts recorded in these pagee, that there 
is Lo room for any such off-hand conclusion. Take the ex- 
perience of a single famine period. In iSaz, a public subscrip- 
tion of ^304,181 was raised to procure food for the starving 
peasantry. In that same year, according to a work entitled 
Statietical Illustrations, Ireland exported articles of suhaistence 
alone to no less an amount (at the very reduced value of the 
time) than _;£4,5iS,832 ; and, in the three years, 1S21, iSzz, 
and 1823, to the enormousamount of upwards of sixteen miihons 
sterling; while nearly the whole of the remaining exports, 
exceeding in the aggregate ten millions more, of those three 
years, wore composed of the products of the Irish soil. It 
was the old story of 1846—7 anticipated; which leaves not a 
loophole of escape from responsibility for English statesmen on 
the plea of inexperience in dealing with Irish famine in the 
latter years. The following tables of population at various 
periods in Irish history, since the first English invasion, 
furnish a complete answer to those ingenioua people who 
imagine that continuous famine in Ireland is due to over 
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population of the country. One has only to turn to the 
chapters on famine at page 247, to £nd how it ravaged the 
country at all times alike, whether the population was great or 
small ; — 



Reign of Elizabeth 



After Eevolntion of : 



Sir William Petty. 

Tbe bifCnrian Moryson. 

Petty. 

Petty. 

Petty, 

Captain Sonth. 

Thomas Dobbs, 

PoU-Tai Colleotora. 

De Burgo. 

Hearth-Money Collectors. 

Rererend Dr. Beaufort. 



and famini) 



The population at 'the time the Act of Union was passed in 
1800 has been estimated at 5,300,000; and Thomas Newenham 
reckons it to have been, in 1805, 5,395,456; and an incomplete 
census, in 1812, 5,937,856. The Census Commiasionera have 
suhsequentlj ascertained the following figures : — 



In I 



1831 
1841 
1851 
186 1 
1871 



6,801,827 
7,767,401 

8.196,597 
6,574.278 
5.798.967 
5.412,377 
5,174.836 



The Dublin Chronicle, a journal of former times, gives on in- 
teresting snh-di vision of the estimates of population in 1787; 
that is during the first few years of Grattan's Parliament, which 
contrasts very favourably with the statistics of wretchedness of 
the present century, to be found scattered througkont these 
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Labourers employed 

Handicraftsmen, &c. 

Employed in aanufactnres 

Shopkeepers, dealeiE, &c. 

Mariners, fiahermen, &c. 

In tile army . 

Clergy of all creeds 

Kesident nobility and gentry . 

Xaw and medicine 

In the revenno 

Unemployed poor, vagrants, itc. 



It will appear almost incredible, but it is a fact that the 
nnmbeT of poor actually in receipt of relief under the Poop 
Law in Ireland of late years is lai^ely in excess of tbe total 
number of the unemployed, vagrants, &c., throughout the king- 
dom in 17S7 ; while the population is about the same, owing 
to the abnontia! proportion of deaths from destitution mean- 
while, and the vaat emigration of the inhabitants since 1S37. 
The Daily News of the rsth of March 1887, in the course of 
a carefully-written article, sbowB how Ireland has been going 
down hill during the last thirty years, especially in this respect ; 
her poverty ever deepening, though the population baa beea-i 
reduced by a million and a half in the interval : — 

""Whilst in England and Wales, notwithstanding steady and 
"large growth of population, there has been an actual decrease 
" in the number of paupers, in Ireland the proportion of panpera 
" to population shows a woful increase. In the following 
" tables we give an account of admissions to Irish workhouses 
"during the year ended September 1884, in comparison with 
" admissions during different periods in the last twenty-fiva 
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"These are staggering figures, but what are we to say of those 
" for the last two years 1 A Local Government Eoard return 
" has just been issued, from which we take the following : — 
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''No. OP PEBaONS WHO EKCEIVBD PoOR EklIBF DURING THE 

Years ended Sept. 1885-86. 

In Workhonees. Out-door. Totel. 

1885 329.550 IZO,939 450.489 

iSSa 3 5 7- 6- 1 348,105 705,826 

" At tliis rate all Ireland ■will be in receipt of poor relief in 

" a few years. In three years the paupera have niucli more 

" than doubled. They now nniaher one in every seven o£ 

" the population. In Connaught, with a, population in round 

"numbers of 800,000, 247,134 persons received poor relief 

" last year, or 309 in every 1000. In England and Wales the 

" ratio of paupers per looo in the same year only fractionally 

"exceeded 38." 

" The DoMAisa op tiie Poor." 

What is the actual state of land tenures in Ireland ? The 

following table shows it as given in the latest official returns 
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Total, 659,000 













' According to tba Stataman't Year-Book, the number of lioldings was 
reduced to 564,352111 1886, or a reduction of 95,000 headaof familiea (equal 
to half a miUiou of aoule) in five years. Where are the occupiera gone I 
Five-aiitha of them probably to the United Statei, to inoreaae the Queen's 
ecemies in that region. What profound and patriotic statesmanship haie 

it would have been better for England to have exported the 750 landlords 
who own 10,000,000 of tbs 20,000,00a acres of land In Ireland. On tbe 
other hand, the Irish soldiers, formerly composing one-half the army, are 
nan only in the proportion of one-sixth. la there even one grain of com- 
fort to be fouud in these figures ! 
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It is reckoned that there are altogether about g,ooo land- 
lords in Ireland. Of the 20,000,000 acres of land in that 
kingdom, one-half ia owned by less than 750 proprietors; 
and 110 landlords hold among them 4,000,000 acres. Sir 
3 Coird, writing to the Times on the 20th of March 1886, 
observed : — fl 

" The land in Ireland ia held by two distinct classes of n 
" tenants— the small farmers who pay rent from ^i to j^2o, 
"and the comparatively large farmers who pay rent from ^ao 
"and upwards. Of the first class, there are 538,000 holdings 
"averaging ^£56 each. Tho rent payable by the first clasa ia 
";£3, 572,000, and by the second class, ;:^5,84S,ooo. Pive- 
" sixths of the Irish tenants thus pay about one-third of the 
" total rental, and one-aixth pay nearly two-thirds. ... If the 
" present price of agricultural produce continues, I should fear 
" that from the land held by the lai^ body of poor farmers in 
" Ireland any economical rent has for the present disappeared." 

Upon this the Times, after describing Sir James Caird i 
man " whose authority on agricultural questions is universally ■ 
' " declared : — 

" It is not too much to say that the rental of the 538,000 J 
"holdings is practically irrecoverable by anybody, whether 1 
" landlord, English government, or Irish government." 

Still, with all their poverty, those humble peasants would pay ' 
their way if they could. General Sir Redvers Duller, who was 
sent to Ireland by Government ou special Berviee a few years 
ago, having these facts hefore him, arrived at a just opinion 
shortly afterwards. This is what he stated before a recent 3 
Boyal Commission as the result of his ofiScial experience ia J 
Ireland : — 

" My view of the country is this," he said, " that the mcgority 
" of the tenants meant to pay rents, and where they can pay 
" them, they do pay them. But the rents have been too high. 
"... I think that there should be a discretion in giving de- 
" creesagainst the tenants; and tiiat there should be some means 
" of redressing the grievances of rents being still higher than 
'■they can pay. You have got a very ignorant poor people, 
'' and the law should look after them, instead of which it boa 
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" only looked after tlia rich. . . , Tlie people sympathise with 
" tlie National League because they think it has been their 
" salvation. Nobody did anything for the tenants until the 
" League was eatabhshed." 



"Thb Mabbionb of thb Pooa" 
Berkeley, Biehop of Cloyne, writes, in A Word to the Wise, 
a publication of a century and a half ago : — 

" The house of an Irish peasant is the cave of poverty. It 
" may be affirmed with truth that the very savages of America 
" are better clad and better lodged than the Irish cottagers 
" throughout the fine fertile counties of Limerick and Tip- 
" perary." 

Arthur Young, writii^ more than a century ago, says ; — 
" Shoes or stockings are scarcely ever found on the feet of 
children of either sex, and u great number of men and women 
are without them. Ihe cottages of the Irish are the most 
miserable-looking hovels that can well be conceived. They 
generally consist of only one room. Mud kneaded with straw 
is the common materiiil of the walls. . . . The furniture of 
the cabins is as bad as the aicbitecture — in very many con- 
sisting of a pot for boiling potatoes, a bit of a table, and one 
or two broken stools. Beds are not found universally, the 
family lying on straw, equally partook of by cows, calves, and 
pigs." 

Newenham, another excellent English authority, of later date; 



" The habitations of the Irish peasantry, it must be admitted, 
" are, for the most part, little better than the huts of savages. 
" The accommodations of the former in few respects only surpass 
" those of the latter." 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1823, on 
the employment of the poor in Ireland, reported that : — 

" One-half of the population of the distressed districts [which 
"contained 2,907,000 souls and 5,544,000 acres of land] de- 
" pended upon charitable assistance for support. The cabins 
" [of the peasantry] scarcely contain an article that can be called 
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" furniture ; in some familicB there are no such thinge as be^-fl 
" clothea, and the greater part [of the peasantry] drink nothing J 
" but water." I 

Sir George Comewall Lewis says in hia work on Irisli dis*^ 

turbances ; — ■ 

" Arthur Young describes the physical state of the IiiskS 

"peasantry in 1776-78 in terms which might with scarcely] 

" an alteration be applied to them at the present time (iS37):.1 

The engraving of an Irish cabin, contained in his work, is an I 

exact representation of the hovels in which the Irish peasants ' I 

still live." I 

The Times published the following letter from the Duches^ 
of Marlborough's Dublin Relief Committee in Match 1880 : — ■ 

" The normal state of the peasantry of the wild parts ot the 
"west appears to be an almost utter want. of clothing except 
" coarse r^s, and of covering except old sacks. Major Gaskell 
" mentions in his report that he hardly ever saw in Donegal 
" such a thing as bed-clothes. People were all lying on heaps 
" of straw, their oaly covering being some old bags. In Clare, 
"Captain Fletcher, another inspector, says the same, and that 
" any kind of rough material tit for hcd-covering would be an 
" enormous boon. Thousands of children all through tbi 
" country have been kept from school by want of clothea, and 
" are described very much as Zulu children. In the islands the 
'■ case is still worse, some of tlie people being described as per. 
" fectly naked, with the exception of an old rag or shawl about,, 
" them." 




In the course of a speech he made in the last session of 
Parliament (1888), Mr, Gladstone quoted the Irish eviction 
returns given in Mulhall's Didionary of Statistics (a work of 
authority), which are greatly in excess of those made from 
quarter to quarter by the Irish constahulaty. Upon this he 
was iiatly contradicted by Mr, Balfour ; who showed complets 
ignorance of his subject when he imagined that the constabulary 
returns were all sufEcient as a guide to the number of evictions. 
They are nothing of the kind. Mr. Mnlhall has si 
dicatcd his statistics,' with apparent completeness, in a letter 
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to the Times. But long before Mr. Balfour became so notorious 
as be now is, tbe late Frofessoc CaimeSj tbe most eminent 
political economist of bia day, dcmurrod to tbose returns as 
being entirely illusory, observing tbat evictions were carried 
on to a far greater extent than the recorded returns would 
indicate. He says, in bis Political Essays; — 

" No eviction appears in these returns which has not come 
" under judicial cognizance, and been actually carried into effect 
"by tbe judicial authorities; whereas it is notorious that a 
" mere ' notice to quit ' will frequently do all the work of an 
," eviction, and that a single example of the rigour of the law 
" will naturally reduce many tenants to submission ;" without 
reckoning those who have been driven by " positive physical 
" violence " from their homes. 

This is the passage from Mr. Mulhall's work to which excep- 
tion was taken with such volubility of tongue ; — 

" Ibo present reign has been the most disastrous, since tbat 
" of Elizabeth, as the following statistics show : — 

Died of famine ■ . , . 1,225,000 

Persons evicted .... 3,668,000 

Number of emigrants . , . 4,186,000. 

" Evictions were most numerous immediately after the famine, 
" the landlords availing themselves of the period of greatest 
" calamity to enforce their 'rights.' Official returns give the 
" number of families, and these averaging 7 persona we ascer- 
" tain the actual number of persons evicted : — 



1849-51 



26^,0 



Total 



524.0 



3,668,0 



" The number of persons evicted is equal to 75 per cent, of the 
" actual population. No country, either in Europe or elsewhere, 
" has suffered such wholesale estermiaation." Again, be saya 
that "emigration since 1837 baa amounted to a number equal 
" to 84 per cent, of the present population : — 
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1837-50 i.°85,i 

1851-60 ..... I,2St,< 



Total .... 4,186,000." 

It is an evident clerical error to speak of the returns compUei 
for && Dictionary as being "official" returns; and Mr. Mul-* 
hall's average as to the number in each family is undoubtedly 
higher than ia usually assigned to the Irish peasant, Hia reply 
in vindication of his figures shows that he did not rely on thosa 
illusory returns only for his facts : — 

"A letter from Mr. Balfour in your columns [the TVniesJ 
"of July 27 contains some incorrect appreciations ia nhicii 
" that gentleman has commented oa my statistics, and I hopa 
" you will permit me to offer a few remarks. First, he saya 
"the total evictions were only 113,000 families, but I read 
" in the new edition of the British Encyclopedia, article 
"'Ireland,' the following passage; — ' The Government retams 
" of evictions are incomplete ; they do not include those ol 
"cottiers, decided at potty sessions,' We see by the census 
" returns of 1861 that 402,000 families of cottiers had beeu 
"unhoused since 1841, viz. : — 



Inhabited cabins of one room ii 
Inhabited cabins of one room ii 



Pulled dov 



49I.S7S 
89,374 



401,904 



" If these cottiers, most of whom had been evicted, were added, 
"to the Government returns, we should have a total much' 
" nearer to ray statement than Mt. Balfour's. 

" Secondly, the deaths from famine were wilfully or other- 
" wise reduced by Government Commissioners from 1,200,000 
"to 600,000. They assumed the ordinary deaths in Ireland 
" to be 22 per 1,000,^ whereas from 1864 to i83o they wera 
" only 17 per 1,000. Also that 500,000 Irish settled in Great 

' "Wb hare estimated (savs tha report) the ordinary death-rato of 
Iruland to be sa ia England — namely, 1 in 45," say 22 pet loco. 
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"TSritain, although the Census of 1851 sliows an increase of 
"only 314,000 since 1841. And aa tlie Irish Census of 1851 
■' was taken on MarcTi 31, the emigration for only three months 
" of that year should be counted. We should also consider 
; the famine victims those ivho perished c 



" Atlantic, supposed to number 90, 
" the victims were over 1,100,000, 
" The statement of the Commissioners 

Population in 1846 . . , 
Births for 1847-51 

To be accounted for . 



; bute 



without these 
i follows : — 



" The manner in which they were accou 
Commissioners contrasts with the reality thus 



9,709,000 
.ted for hy the 





Eoport. 


t™. 

Flgnrofc 


Emigrated 

Settled in Great Britain 
Ordioary deaths .... 
Died of famine .... 


iflll 


6,552,000 
984,000 
314,000 
7SS.O0O 

1,104,000 


Accounted for . 


9,709,000 


9,709,000 



Michael G. Mulhall." 

As a proof of the justice of Mr. Mulhall's objections to the 
police returns of evictions as a test, it should be mentioned 
that Mr. Joseph Kay, Q.C., in his Social Condition of the People, 
gives the evictions in 1849 as representing 50,000 families; 
whereas the police only certify for 16,686 families. We have 
not even a police record for the years previous to 1849, and 
Mr. Mulhall is entitled to include in his estimate those families 
evicted during the entire reign from June the 20th, 1S37. On 
the other hand, his estimate of the number slain by famine 
during the reign is altogether inadequate, if we consider Lord 
George Bentinck's carefully drawn estimate, to he found in a 
preceding chapter, of what occurred in 1846-7 alone. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 
TWO FEATURES IN AN IRISH LANDSCAPE. 

" If you would hang up all the landlords who cut woods without fencing, 
** and destroy trees without planting, you would lay your axe to the root 
" of the evil, and rid the kingdom of some of the greatest pests in it." — 
Abthur Young (1777). 

Therb is one feature in an Irish landscape "which mars the 
beauty of God's work. It is man's doing ; it haunts the re- 
collection of the English traveller in Ireland night and day, and 
still pursues him years after he has returned home to his own 
country. Mr. Bright in the course of a speech on the Regium 
Donum in the House of Commons, on the 6th of July 1854, 
remarked upon it thus : — 

'''Many parts of the western portion of Ireland presented an 
" appearance which told pretty well that some of the former 
" Governments of that country [England] had been guilty of a 
" great crime towards the sister kingdom." 

Twenty years later, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in his Pamell 
Movement J relates this Irish story of multitudinous life reduced 
to the stillness of death with vivid power : — 

" Ireland to-day," he says, " bears the still fresh scars of the 
" terrible sufferings of the years I am describing and the years 
" which immediately preceded them. The most prominent, the 
" most frequent, the ever-recurring feature of the Irish land- 
" scape is the unroofed cottage. There are many parts of the 
" country where these skeleton walls stare at one with a per- 
" sistency and a ghastly iteration that convey the idea of passing 
" through a land which had^been swept by rapidly successive 
" and frequent waves of foreign invasion — by war, and slaughter, 
" and the universal break-up of national life." 
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Mr. Stead, another close observer of inanimate as well as 
animated nature, sow eome things during hia recent travels in 
Kussia to remind him of Ireland. But there was absent from 
the Russian landscape, he says, that " saddest, dreariest, and 
" most characteristic feature " referred to hy Mr, Bright and 
Mr. O'Connor, — despotic Russia is not, in fact, strewn with 
traces of the evil wort accomplished hy the crowbar brigade. 
"Writing in the Fall Mall Gazette, in May 188S, Mr. Stead 



" It is not the round tower which is the distinctive Hihemian 
" structure, hut the rough triangular wedge of masonry left 
" standing here, there, and everywhere in all parts of rural 
'' Ireland, marking the place where a family had gathered under 
" the sheltering rooftree of a humble home, but which now is 
" but a desolation and a ruin. . , . Alone among the peoples 
" of Europe the numbers of the Irish dwindle in their own 
"land. In Russia the population increases and multiplies 
''amain, adding a million or a million and a, half to its 
" hundred millions every recurring year. Hence naturally the 
" landscape is not scarred with the wreck of dismantled houses, 
" nor is the eye pained by the perpetual reminder of the chronic 
" civil war that rages across the Irish Sea between the evictors 
" and the evicted." 

There is another feature in the Irish landscape which i^ 
commonly a puzzle to the English traveller, especially if ha 
seek for a solution of it from the Irish landlords. Ireland was 
at one time called the " Island of Woods," as it was earlier 
styled the "Island of Saints." At no remote period the 
country was as abundantly adorned with natural woods as any 
other in Europe. In the reign of Elizabeth even, when it was 
the custom of her merciless commanders to destroy everything 
which might afford shelter to the unhappy native population, 
Edmund Spenser, in referring to the beauty of its rivers and 
mountains, esjiatiates upon the delicious verdure of the woods 
and forests which therein abound. Ireland, ho said, was 
adorned "with goodly woods, oven fit for building of houses 
" and shippes so commodiously, as that, if some princes in the 
■" world bad tbem, tbey would soon hope to be lords of oU the 
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" seas, of all the world." Swift's tracts and letters lament the 
wanton destruction of timber in the reigu. of George L Ths 
new proprietors who succeeded under tlia evei^recurring for- 
feitures and confiscations were doubtless sometiines nervously 
fearing that God's justice might overtake them while yet in 
possession of other persons' property. And so they felled the 
trees remorselessly, to fetch just whatever little ready money 
they might. In the time of William IIL, the Commissioners 
of Confiscated Estates reported, according to Macgeoghegan's 
History of Ireland, that those on whom the latter had been 
bestowed, or their agents, " have been so greedy to seize 
" upon the most trifling profits, that large trees have been 
" cut down and sold for sixpence each." "When Arthur 
Young demanded some explanation on the subject, towarda 
the end of the lost centurj', from the descendants of the 
men who had thus denuded Ireland of those woods which so 
often inspired the muse of the author of the Faerie Queen by 
their rare beauty, he was impudently told that the peasanta 
alone were responsible for their destruction. Young, however, 
supplies the true explanation as follows, in the second part of 
his interesting and most instructive Tour.' — 

" In conversation with gentlemen, I found they very generally 
" laid the destruction of timber to the common people ; who, 
" they say, have an aversion to a tree. At the earliest age 
" they steal it for a walking-stick ; afterwards for a spade 
*' handle ; later for a car shaft ; and later still for a cabin 
" rafter. That the poor do steal it is certain, but I am clear the 
" gentlemen of the country may thank themselves. Is ii the 
" consumption of sticks and handles that has destroyed millions "J 
"ofacreel Absurdity 1 The profligate, prodigal, worthless.^ 
" landowner [i.e. landlord] cuts down his acres, and leaves 
" them unfenced against cattle, and then he has the impudence 
" to charge the scarcity of trees to the walking-sticks of the 
" poor, goes into the House of Commons and votes for an. Act, 
'■ which lays a penalty of forty shillings on any poor man 
" having a twig in his possession which he cannot account for. 
" This Act, and twenty more in the same spirit, stands at ^ 
" present a monument of their self-condemnation and oppression, ' 
" They have made wood so scarce that the 'ii-retched cottiers ' 
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" cannot procure enough for their necessary consumption, and 
" then they pass penal laws on their steahng, or even possessing, 
" what it is impossible for them to buy. If by another Act 
" you would hang up all the landlords who cut woods without 
" fencing, and destroy trees without planting, you would lay 
" your axe to the root of tho evil, and rid the kingdom of some 
" of the greatest pests in it." 

As confirmatory of Arthur Young's summary judgment, it 
deserves mention that early in the present century, tho Insurrec- 
tion Act was put in force throughout an entire barony in 
Kilkenny, on account of the cutting down of two or three trees 
on the property of Lady Ormonde ; as given in evidence before 
a Committee of the House of Lords, in 1824 : — 

" Can you state," a witness was asked, "on what ground it was 
the Insurrection Act was applied for, so far as respects that 
barony, and tho circumstances attending it!" — "I unileratand 
that some few trees^some two or three — had been felled iu 
the domain of Lady Ormonde, and I am not aware of any 
other transaction stall that would justify the application of 
such a 



As one of the penalties under this terrible Coercion Act was 
seven years' transportation for being found out of your house 
after nine o'clock at night, it is scarcely probable that the 
peasants often indulged in the luxury of any wholesale destruc- 
tion of timber under the circumstances. 



' These observatiiinB ar 
flowing from coercion ii 
character of tho Ormondt 
Onoonde, for instance, ia j 
in the extortion of rack-r 



used to illuBtrBtB Eome of the manifold evils 
Ireland, and not intended to aeperse tba 
famil; Ba landlords. The preeent Murgnia of 
resident Irish proprietor, who doee not indulge 
DtB under threat of eviction. And thera are 



man; Irish proprietors of the seme type, nho cannot without the most 
eitreme injostica be classed with Boch specimens of the race aa Lords 
Lansdowne, Sligo, Lucan, Sic, though the; make the grave mistake of 
not publicly dissociating themselves from the latter, and in this way bring 
(Iiiwn upon their own heads unmerited and undeserved obloquy. They 
will never again bave offered to them terms so liberal as those of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1SS6. The eands in the hour-glass are running too fast. 



CHAPTER XXXIir. 

^LAND'S THREEFOLD OBLIGATIONS TO 1Rb£T. 

"Ooght we Ecj^liahmen nut take Bhame to ourselves that we hava 1 
"hitherto always treated that ancient, gallant people with such illiberd | 
" contempt, nbo had the atart of the Britona for man; a< 
" BciBncas, in learning and laws I " — Eev, Dr. Wabkkb. 



I. For Chmstianitt akd Civilibatios. 

It is too much tho fashion nowadays amongst the " claasea " 
deride the Irish claims to equal laws and equal goveniment. 1 
But this arises,' in some measure, from the intense ignorance I 
which prevails in regard to the inestimable obligations under 
which Europe generally, as well as England, lies to Ireland for j 
lieroic missionary enterprise in the early centuries of the Chria- I 
tian Church in the West. The reader who turns to Green's J 
History of the English People, vol. L, will find the following^ 
authoritative observations on the subject ;— 

" It was not the Church of Paulinus which nerved Oswald to | 
the struggle for the Cross, or which carried out in Bemicia I 
the work of conversion which his victory began. Paulinas j 
fied from Northumbria . at Edwine'a fall; and tl 
Church, thoui^h established in Kent, did little in contending 1 
elsewhere against the heathen reaction. Its plac 
version of M^orthem England was taken by missionaries from 
Ireland. . . . While the vigour of Christianity in Italy, and 
Gaul, and Spain was exhausted in a bare straggle for life, 
Ireland, which remained unscourged by invaders, drew from 
its conversion an energy which it has 
Christianity was received there with a burst o 
thusiasm, and letters and arts sprang up rapidly in its traiiL ] 
The science and biblical knowledge which fled f 
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" tinent took refuge in its scboob. The new Christian life soon 
" beat too strongly to broolc confinement within the bounds of 
" Ireland itself. Patrick, the first missionary of the island, 
"had not been half a century dead when Irish Christianity 
" flung iUeli with a fiery zeal into battle with the masa of 
" heathenism which was rolling in upon the Christian world. 
" Irish missionaries laboured among the Picts of the Highlands 
" and among the Frisians of the northern seas. An Irish mis- 
" sionarj, Coluinban, founded monasteries in Burgundy and the 
" Apennines. The Canton of fit. Gall still comniemoratea in 
"its name another Irish missionary before whom the spirila of 
"flood and fell fled wailing over the waters of the Lake of 
" Constance. For a time it seemed as if the course of the 
" world's history was to be changed, as if the older Celtic race 
'' that Roman and German bad swept before them, had turned 
" to the moral conquest of their conquerors ; as if Celtic and 
" not Latin Christianity was to mould the destinies of the 
" Churches of the West." 

" Of all the countries of the West," observeB Guizot, in his 
History of France, " Ireland was for a long time that in which 
" alone learning was supported and flourished amid the general 
" overthrow of Europe." When Charlemagne founded the 
Universities of Paris and Pavia, he confided both institutions 
to the guidance of Irishmen. Clement was placed at the head 
of the one, and Duns Scotns, the most widely learned man of 
his time, at the head of the other. Of this early civilisation 
Lecky says, in the second volume of his EigJdeenth Century: — 

" It eaableil Ireland to hear a great and noble part in the 
" conversion of Europe to Christianity. It made it, in one of 
" the darkest periods of the dark ages, a refuge of learning 
" and of piety. It produced not ii little in architecture, in 
" illuminatious, in metal-work and music, which, considering 
" its early date, exhibits a high degree of originality and of 
" beauty. . . . England owed a. great part of her Christianity 
" t-o Irish monks, who laboured among her people before the 
"arrival of Augustine." 

Sir James Mackintosh, another distinguished historian, in 
his England, vol i., is equally instructive as to the claims of 
the Irish in other respects ; — 
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"In one respect Irish liistory has been eminently fortunate.' ] 
" The chronicles of Ireland, written in the Irish language, from 
" the second century to the landing of Henry Plant^enet, have 
" been recently published, with the fullest evidence of their 
" genuineneaa and exactness. The Irish nation, though they 
" are robbed of many of their legends hy this authentic publica- 
" tion, are yet by it enabled to boast that they ponsess genuine 
' ' history several centuries more ancient than any other European 
" nation possesses in its present spoken language ; they have ex- 
" changed their legendary antiquity for historical fame. Indeed, i 
" no other nation possesses any monument of its literature, i 
" its present spoken language, which goes hack within several i 
" centuries o£ the beginning of these chronicles. The ancient 
" date of the MSS. concurs with the same internal proof a 
" the Saxon chronicle to support the truth of the outline of their 
'■ narrative." 

A third authority. Sir E. Creasy, generally confirms Green's 
estimate of Irish renown in those remote Christian ageSj when 
darkness overspread the face of the rest of Europe :— 

" The renown of Ireland, for the number and the eminence 
" of her learned men and saintly ecclesiastics, was in the seventh 
" century far spread throughout Christendom. The special 
" evidence as to particular details of this may be obscure, but 
" the collective proof as to the general fact is conclusive. And 
" the proved fact of the educational and religious institutions of 
" a country being in a flourishing condition proves, by implica- 
" tion, the existence at the same time of a considerable amount | 
" of social order and steady government." 



Hallam, in his Hietory of England, vol. i 






" In the seventh and eighth centuries, while a total ignorance 
" seemed to overspread the face of Europe, the monasteries and ' 
" schools of Ireland preserved in the best manner they coold ,| 
" such learning as had survived the revolutions of the Bomaa.l 

The ages which deserve an exact inquiry at the hands of the I 

English student are those when, according to Dr. Johnson, ' 
" Ireland was the school of the West, the quiet habitation of 

"sanctity and literature j" when, according to Camden, "our | 
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"Anglo-Saxons went to Ireland, as if to a fair, to obtain know- 

Nor did Jonathan Swift, the Protestant Dean of St. Patrick's, 
omit to remind England of her obligations to Ireland for her 
knowledge and religion, as will be found in the following 
reproachful lines from Scott's WorJcs, volume sii. : — 

" Britain, by thee we fell, nngraterul isle ! 
Not bj thy valour, but euperior guile ; 
Britain, with ebame, confess this land of mine, 
First taught thee bmaan knowledge and divine ; 
My prelates and my students, sent from hence, 
Made thy Rona converts both to God and sense ; 
Nat lilte the paatiirs of tfij ravenous breed, 
Vfho come to Heece the fluck and not to feed ! " 

2, For Military Services. 

Mr. Froude has no great love for the Irish, but historical 

facts compel hira to do them justice sometinies. Speaking of 

the soldierly qualities of the Irish race at home and abroad, in 

the second volume of his English in Ireland, he sajs : — - 

" The Irishman of the last century rose to his natural level 
" whenever he was removed from his own unhappy country. 
" In the Seven Years' War Austria's best generals were Irish- 
" men. Brown was an Irishman ; Lacy was an Iriahmon ; 
" O'Donnell's name speaks for him ; and Lally Tollendal, who 
" punished England at Fontenoy, was O'MuUally of TolJendally. 
"Strike the naines of Irishmeaoufc of our own public service, 
" and we lose the heroes of out proudest exploits- — we lose the 
" Wellesleya, the PaJliaers, the Moores, the Eyres, the Cootes, 
" the Ifapiers [Mr. Froude may include the Lawrences, the 
" Wolseleys, and the Roberts in his next edition], we lose half 
" the officers and half the privates who contiuered India for 
" us, and fought our battles in the Peninsula." 

After the siege of Limerick, the emigration of Irish soldiers 
to the continent, drilled and undrilled, was so graat it is esti- 
mated by high authorities, including the English Ifewenhara, 
that between the years of 1691 and 1715 there died in the 
service of France alone no less than 450,000 men! England 
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was then, and for a long time af terwanda, eo dennded of n 
able soldiers that we find it stated by Sic "WilliaDi Diaper, sg 
early as 1769, that: — 

" The troops m the Mediterranean Sea, in the 'West Indies^ . 
" in America, labour under great difficnltieB, from the scarcity 
" of men, which is but too Tisible aU over these klDgdoms" — 
that is, all over England and Scotland. " Many of our forces," 
he adds, " are in climates unfavoarable to Uritish constitutiona ; 
"their loss is in proportion. Britain must recruit all these 
*' regiments from her own emaciated bosom, or, more pre- 1 
"carioualy, by Catholics from Ireland." 

The English soldiers were sometimes reputed to bo rather I 
wanting in stamina, or staying power, as we learn from the inter- 
esting despitches of the veteran Marshal Schonbei^, addressed 
to his royal master, William IIL, from the camp at Lisbnm, J 
which will he found in the second volame of Dalrymple's V 
Memoirs, as follows : — 

" The English nation is so delicately bred, that, as soon 1 
" they are out of their own country, they die the first campaign, 1 
" in all the foreign countries where I have seen them serve." I 
Nevertheless he adds — in allusion to some of the obstreperous I 
jingoes of that day— the " parliament and people have a pro- I 
" judice that an English new-raised soldier can beat above sir ( 
" of his enemies." 

The Catholic Relief Bill, passed towards the end of the last J 
century, was no more a concession to the principles of rehgiouB [ 
ireedom and justice than the Emancipation Act of 1S39. \ 
Both were measures of expediency; and when the French 
heard of th f m b n mooted, there was correspond- 
ing depre n n the rank " Voila," was their first ex- 
clamation I UJ- ns rr U homines armei contre nous/" 
The Go e nment mad hast to obtain value for their forced 
liberality unt 1 the In h only y t partially emancipated, flocked 
to the Engl h standa d n p 1 gious numbers. In the parlia- 
mentary debate upon Catholic Emancipation, on the 13th of 
May 1S05, Fox Bpokeof allothermeans of recruiting the British 
army, when compared with what was to be obtained by the con^ 
ciliation of Ireland, as " little rivulets to that great ocean of 
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" military resource ! " ^ Id the course of that debate also, Mr, 
Foster, an opponent of the Catholic claims, bore witness to the 
important and creditable connection of the Irish soldiery with 
the eupeditioti to Egypt, when he admitted that "the Irish 
" Catholics composed a principal and honourable part of the army 
"under Lord Hutchinson, by which Egypt was vauquished." 
And on the motion of thanks to Sir Samuel Auchmuty, for the 
capture of Monte Video, the General who proposed it, in the 
House of Commons, said " that the 87th regimeut, which had 
" 60 gallantly fought there under Sir Edward Bntler, was com- 
" posed altogether of Catholics," that is Irish — " and that ha 
" himself knew, that, of the 4000 men who attacked the 
" fortress, 3000 consisted of Catholics," or, in other words. 
Irishmen. In iSio, on the iSth of May, Sir JohnCox Hip- 
pesley mentioned in Parliament, that, of his own knowledge, 
out of two levies of 1000 men each, made a few years before, 
only 160 men were not Catholics; that, in another regiment of 
goo in the south of England, S60 were Catholics ; and he added, 
that it was then a well-established fact that the proportion of 
Catholic (or Irish) recruits " greatly esceeded" that of Protes- 
tants (or British) in the English army.' In 1829, the year of 
Catholic Emancipation, the Irish correspondent of the Ttmts, 
writing on the 3rd of June, makes the following interesting con- 
tribution to the subject : — 

" A moiety of the soldiers, indeed, I have heard three-fourths, 
"now in Ireland, are Catholics and Irishmen. Even the 
" greater part of the Highland regiments, it is well knowji, 
" belong to Ireland, and have mosifeEtly been inoculated with 
" the feelings of those among whom they live, and from whom 
" they were taken." 

Bulwar, in the first volume of his England and the English 
(1833), observes that " two- thirds of the army are Irish;" a 



statement not credible. How far these 
Biilwer, and Mr. Froude are reliable it 
without having the Adjutant-General's ofQci 



[mates of Grattau, 
mpossible to say, 
^al returns of the 



time wherewith to test them. One thing, however, is clearly 
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enough establiabed, that the Irish soldiers of iS 
admitted to be, phyeicaliy, the stroagest men in Europe. 
In Charabera' Information /or the People, and the Papers 
of the British Association for August 1S36, respectively, 
a compamtive examination of the various European armiea 
assembled in France, after the fall of Kapoleon, is said to have 
been made by the celebrated Scotch and Belgian professors, 
Forbes and Quetelet, with this result. It was wonderful, when 
we consider the wretched cabins and miserable diet which were 
their portion at home in early life. The splendid anatomy was 
there, and only required a little extra food to clothe it in all 
but superfluous flesh. Those Irish soldiers of the Peninsular 
War might be classified with the German children described 
by Tacitus, who were reared in dirt, ran about naked, and yet 
" grew up to that size and strength of limb," which were amazing 
to behold. The landlords, however, have reduced their numbers. 
The English people little know what they are permitting to 
be done in Ireland in their name. They 'are witnessing an 
attempt to exterminate the descendants of those Irish soldiers' 
who, according to Mr. Froiide, composed half the army whioh 
conquered India for them ; which composed half the army 
which overthrew the power of Napoleon in the Peninsula, 
and which as certainly composed half the naval force that 
manned the wooden walls at Trafalgar and the Nile under the 
gallant Nelson. Is this a romance, a mere exaggeration! It 
is a romance certainly, but no exaggeration. One Irish 
ment alone, the 22nd of the line, conquered the Indian province 
of Scinde, 50,000 miles in extent, under their heroic country- 
man, Sir Charles Napier. Pray hsten to the story, as told in a 
delightful little work of Mr. Davenport Adams, published by 
Eoutledge, entitled Eminent SoJflierg, and say whether there " 
the annals of Greece or Bome or France anything to surpass it' 
On the eve of the memorable battle of Meanee, in Scinde, General 
Sir Charles Napier, writing to a friend, described the unequal 
numerical strength of his position in the following terras ; — 

" To-morrow I march towards Meanee, where report says the 
" Amirs have 30,000 men, but have not the pluck to 1 
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" in person. I matcli at mjdaight, and may begin the battle 
" sooner than the tribes, who have sworn on tlie Kuran to 
" destroy us, expect. I can take into action about 280Q men 
" and twelve guns ; tbey have about the same number of guna, 
" but tbeir cavalry is called zo,ooo, and on a smooth plain ; 
" mine are about 800, long odds, bat to-morrow or the day 
" after we shall know each other's value. I have one British 
"regiment, the 22n(i, Magnificent Tipperary ! " 

Here it will be observed that even the most chivalrous of 
commanders, and one who proved himself a true friend of 
Ireland during the great famine in 1846-7, finds it actually 
necessary (and unavoidable) to describe an exclusively Irish 
regiment as "British" soldiers.^ Pray listen to what this Irish 
regiment achieved in 1843, ^^^ same year in which Thackeray 
described (see p. 252) strong men lying in bed Ttith hunger in 
Ireland, owing to shameful misgovemment and oppression in 
their native country. Mr. Adams continues : — 

" Giving the signal to advance, Napier rode forward with his 
staff under a rapid musketry fire. The Baluchi right proved 
to be covered by the village of Kaltri, which was filled wiih 
fighting men and virtually impregnabla But on the left his 
swift, keen glance detected a weakness, by which he imme- 
diately profited. The Shikargab on this aide was enclosed 
by a waU, with one narrow opening or gateway, through which 
the Baluchia evidently intended to pour forth their thousands 
on the British flank and rear. On examining this wall it 
appeared to be nine or ten feet high and to have no loopholes 
through which the enemy could fire. Napier, therefore, 
posted the Grenadier company of the aand in the gap, inform- 
ing their brave captain. Law, that be was to block it up ; to 
die there, if need be, but never to give way. Law was faith- 
ful to the chaige committed to him, be died there ; the open- 

' This ia an abiding grievance id Scotland, aa well aa Ireland. There 
is no denying the justice of the boneat Highlander's remarlc in Zelooo, 
with regard to the conaequences of tbe TJaion bi^tveen England uid his 
provincialised country; — ''Ob!" aaid he, "whenever a Sootohman is 
hanged, the EngUah cry out, see that blackguard Scotch rogue — be 
deaerves hla fate '. But, whenever a Scoteh regimeot defeats the enemy, 
tbere is nothing said at anything but tbe irreEistible biaTciy of the Englith 
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" iDg was herocially defended, and thus the nnassaming cluvalrj' 
" of eight; men pai^ysed the action of 6000. Eoth sidea trere 
" keeping ap a faeaTj cannonade Trlien the 22nd reached tha 
" Fiillaiii with a run, and, encoaraged by theit general, clam- 
" bered up the elope and stood upon ile summit. Tbey bad 
" thought to bear down all before Uiem, and thev hesitated fot 
" a moment before the forest of Bwonls that waved in their 
" iront, ' Thick as standing com, and gorgeous as a field of 
■; floweca, stood the Ealuchis in their many-coloured garments 
" and turbans ; they filled the broad deep bed of the Fullaili ; 
" they clustereii on both banks, and covered the plain beyond. 
" Guarding their heads with their large dark shields, they shook 
" their sharp swords, beaming in the sun ; their shouts rolled 
" like a peal of thunder, as with frantic gestures they rushed 
" forward, and full against the front of the 22nd dashed with 
" demoniac strength and ferocity. But with shouts as loud, 
" and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, and hearts as big and 
" arms as strong, the Irish soldiers met them with that queen 
" of weapons, the musket, and sent their foremost masses loll- 
"ing back in blood.'" 

Afterwards, Xapier put to flight Shir Mohamed with hia 
army of 25,000; pursuing his forces behind their entrench- 
ments at Dubba in like manner. The vanquished are said to 
ha 1 t tb battle 5,000 men in killed alone. The victors' 
1 S3 m t i to 270 men and officera, of whom no less than 
7 b I d t the gallant Irish regiment, already decimated 
th fea f I truggle at Meanee. Sir W. F. Napier, in hia 
t qv£»t / ^ de, gives a finishing touch to the story of those 
antique heroes as follows : — 

" On one of those long marches, which were almost coo. 
"tinual" [in pursuit of Shir Moliamed], "the 25th Sepoya,, 
" being nearly maddened by thirst and heat, saw one of their 
" water-carriers approaching with full skius of water ; they 
" rushed towards him in crowds, tearing away the skins and 
" struggling together, with loud cries of ' Water ! Water 1 ' At 
" that moment some half-dozen struggling soldiers came up, 
"apparently exhausted, and asked for some. At once tha 
" generous Indians withheld their hands from the skins, forgot 
" their own sufferings, and gave the fainting Europeans to 
" drink j then they aU moved on, the Sepoys carrying the 22nd 
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" men's mnsketa for them, patting them on the shouldera, and 
" encouraging them to hold out. It was in vain ; they did bo 
" for a short time hut soon felL It was then discovered that 
"these noble fellows were all wounded — some deeply; but, 
" thinking there was to be another fight, they had concealed 
" their hurts, and forced nature to sustain the loss of blood, the 
" pain of wonnds, the burning sun, the long marches, and the 
" sandy desert, that their last moments might be given to their 
" country on another field of battle." 

" Their country," indeed ! "Why, at that very time the 
British Government, for whom they had just conquered one of 
the finest provinces in the East, would not pass a. bOI through 
Parliament to save their kinsfolk from eviction, starvation, and 
death in " their country." No doubt whatever it was the inti- 
mate knowledge possessed by the hero of Scinde of England's 
military obligations to Ireland which put him beside himself 
with rage when he saw how the Government failed, as is 
shown elsewhere, to grapple with Irish famine. "My pre- 
" dominant feeling is," he said, " to stamp on Lord Grey's " 
[the Prime Minister's] " full belly until he does something 
" decisive." And writing to his sister from India at another 
time (Life, vol. i.), the veteran warrior exclaimed : — 

" They are sending more bayonets and bullets to Ireland, 
"justice halting a long way after military execution. Can they 
" put down famine with bayonets 1 Starve my wife and children 
"and see if bayonets will put me down, except by death."* 

During the Crimean War, England was guarded by hired Ger- 
man soldiers — mercenaries. Why 1 Because English Ministers 
had assisted Irish and Scottish landlords to slay by famine and 
the workhouse, or send into exile a vast population from Ire- 
land and Scotland by process of eviction. Now they are again 
benevolently bent on expelling the Queen's subjects in both 
kingdoms in precisely the same manner, to increase the multi- 
tude of her enemies in foreign parts. Wonderful statesmanlike 
foresight, to be sure ! If Scotchmen permit it, they may indeed 
continue to sing Auld Lang Syne, which will bo a very appro- 

> General GurdoD, in bia imptwsive way, saJd Bomutbing aimilar to tbe prs- 
■SDt wdter in l&Sl, &b to irhat he might do under cert^ja olrcuuiitRnces. 
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priate national air in the circumstances, but thejr -will do; 
more be capable of rosbing upon the enemy to tbe cry ofi 
" Scotland for ever." In bis Take of a Grand/aiher, Sir 
Walter Scott baa obserred : — 

" If tbe bour of need should come, and it may not, perhaps, bo 
" far distant — tbe pibroch may sound through tbe deserted region, 
" but the aammons will remain unanswered. Tbe children who 
" have left [the Highlands] will re-echo from a distant shore the 
" Bounds with which they took leave of their own — Sa til, ha til, 
"mitvlidhi — '"We return — we return — we return — bo more!'" 

If EngliBbmen and Englishwomen permit Lord Hartington 
and our present Prime Minister to exterminate those Irish and 
Scottish peasants under tbe circumstances, then will the British 
Empire surely pass away for want of a valiant race to defend it. 
It was the fate of ancient Rome, when degenerate rulers permitted 
the land-sharks and land-grabbers of the day to exterminate the 
descendants of tbe men who conquered the world for her. It 
■ was the fate of the English at the Battle of Hastings, for tba 
same reason.' And posterity will say that England deserved 
her fate when there are left but too few of her own peasantry 
a of the outer barbarians. 



" In tbe last 
to the America 



3. EoR Naval Kenown. 
ar," says Grattan, in February 1792, referring 
contest, according to vol. iii. of his Speeches, 
"of 80,000 seamen, 50,000 were Irish names; in Chelsea, near 
" one-third of the pensioners were Irish names ; in some of the 
" men-of-war, nearly the whole complement of men were Irish." 
And on tbe lytb of October 1796, be again, in a speech in the 
Irish Parliament on Catholic Emancipation, asserted that, with- 
out the Irish Catholics, tbe British navy could not keep the 
sea ; and that their proportion there was such that their in- I 
disposition to England would be fatal "What," he exclaims, 

1 Sir Edward Creasj, [d hia Ei)tOTy 0/ England, saya :— "The feeble- 
" Deaa of the reeistanc? of bo braive a people as tbe Englisb at tbe Battle 
" oE Eaetings is attributed b; Mr. Kemble to tbe discontent imd depiES- 
" Aoa of the middle cIbbi at the gradual absorptEon of all tbe public laoda 
" by the great ownera of that daj." 
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"is the British navy! a number of planks 1 certainly not; a 
"number of Britieh meni certainly not. No; but a number 
" of British and Irish. Transfer," says be, " tbe Irish seamen 
" to the French, and -where is the British navy!" Mr, Foster, 
speaking in Parliament in 1805, while opposing the Catholic 
claims, frankly admitted that Irish Catholics " supply a large 
" proportion of the British fleet with sailors ; and that to their 
" courage and to their ardour, Lord M^elson was indebted for 
" bis glorious victory at the Hile." ' Again, it is remarkable 
that Sir John Cox Hippesley, in his parliamentary speech of 
iSro, said that, ont of a list in his hand of 46 ships of the line, 
which, at two different periods, had belonged to the Plymouth 
division, the Catholics (Irish) " greatly " exceeded " the Protes- 
tants in the majority of the vessels. In some of the first and 
second rates the Catholics amounted even to two-thirds, while in 
one or two first-rates " they formed nearly the whole ; " and, in 
the Naval Hospital, about four years before, out of 476 sailors, 
no less than 363 were Catholics. Thus, to cite one instance out 
of many that might he given in corroboration of Grattan's asser- 
tion — " In the year 1 7S0," says Sir John Cox Hippesley, " when 
" fewer Catholics entered the service than at present [that is, 
" in 1810], the crew of the Thunderer, of 74 guns. Commodore 
" Walsingham, was composed two-thirds of Catholics," or Irish.* 
Referring to the same period, Sir J. Barrington also says in his 
Rise and Fall — " The British navy was then manned by what 
" were generally denominated British tars, but a large proportion 
" of whom were in fact sailors of Irish birth and Irish feelings." 
So convinced, indeed, were the French republican govern- 
ment of the great and indispensable numbers of Irish sailors in 
the British fleets, that the first idea conceived by the French 
Minister, Charles de la Croix, for accomplishing the invasion 
of Ireland, and rendering her an independent nation, was a 
scheme to diffuse disafiection, and eventual mutiny and revolt, 
through the Irish portion of the British naval forces. The cele- 
brated "Wolfe Tone said (vol ii. of his Works) in February 1796, 
" Let it never be forgotten, that two-thirds of the British seaman. 
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" 33 ihey ate called, are ia fact Irishmen." And in the fini 
Memorandum upon the condition of Ireland which he presented, 
during Ihe eame month, to the Minister of the Directory, h« 
dwells upon tlie surprising calculation as concIuEive in favour 
of his proposal for aa immediate invasion of Ireland. " I submit 
" this fact," he observes, '■ to the particular notice of the French 
" Government." Even these do not constitute the whole of Uie 
facts. CoUingwood, the friend and companion-in-arms of Kelson, 
and second in command at Trafalgar, writing to the Karl of 
Musgrave on the zjrd of April 1808, said: — "One hundred 
" Irish boj'a came out two years since, and are now topmen of 
" the fleet ! " And the editor of his correspondence gives the 
following account of a proposal he then made to the Admiralty 
with respect to the Iriah : — 

" He (Lord CoUingwood) had found that Irish boys, from 
" twelve to sixteen yeare of age, when mingled with English 
" sailors, acquired rapidly the order, activity, and seaman-like 
" spirit of their comrades ; and that, in the climate of the 
"Mediterranean, they often, in less than two years, became 
" expert seamen. , . . He accordingly proposed to the Admiralty 
" to raise yearly 5,000 Irish boys, and to send a large proportion 
" of them to his command," for the purpose, continues ths 
editor, of having them " taught and prepared in ships of the 
"line, before they were sent into smaller vessels," 

Here, again, as in the case of the component parts of the 
array during the French war, it is impossible to say how far 
there is strict accuracy in the startling statements of Grattan, 
without the Admiralty official returns of the period. It must 
be confessed meanwhile, that the great orator waa a man very 
careful of his facts; and by no means likely to commit him- 
self to any unguarded statement. Wolfe Tone, too, however 
much it might be his interest in the emergency to exaggerate 
the proportion of Irish sailors in the fleets, would hardly 
have dared to deceive the French government on so vital a 
point, seeing he had given faim a reco^iaed official rank, and 
carried his own fortunes, for good or ill, on board one of the 
enemy's foremost ships. Besides, the French general, Clarki 
afterwards Duo de Feltre, tested his statements by comparing 
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them with others from independent sources, and was irell satis- 
fied with the result, Aa to Colliagwood'a seeming preference 
ioT Irish lada, it does not very seriously affect the aignment, 
escept as showing that there was at least no insuperable preju- 
dice against employing Irishmen in the navy in hia day. In- 
deed there is no reason why the Irish should not be good 
Bailors. They are Colts, and so are the Cornish men, the Manx 
men, and the Gaelic-speaking population of Argjle and the 
Hebrides ; all of whom are first-rate sailors. But an interesting 
presumptive proof has come to the knowledge of tlie preaent 
writer as regards the extraordinary proportion of Irishmen 
who helped to man the wooden walls of England at the Nile 
and Trafalgar, It vms communicated to him a few years back by 
Dc. Duigan, C.B., a distinguished officer of the Naval Medical 
Service, of whom a glowing obituary notice, penned by a 
number of his surviving brother officers, will be found in the 
London medical newspapers of December 1SS4, For some 
special kindnesses he had shown a naval youth, who was an 
adopted chOd of Lady Lucy Foley, the widow of Nelson's 
secretary and close companion, Dr, Duigan was rewarded with 
the friendship of that distinguished woman ; who was a Geral- 
dine, being a sister of the ill-fated Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
His statement was this ; that Lady Lucy Foley had more than 
once assured him, on the authority of her deceased husband, 
Sir Thomas Foley, and in a manner that deeply impressed him 
at the tinje, that more than half the men — in some of the ships 
three-fourths of them — who fought those glorious battles under 
England's greatest hero, the gallant Nelson, were Irish. "And 
" yet," she would add, her face lighting up with indignation, 
" see. Doctor, how England, and her statesmen, have chosen to 
" repay the Irish in their own country with nothing but studied 
" insult, calumny, and oppression ! " It was the knowledge of 
these things, reaching him when it was too late, that deeply 
mortified Napoleon in hia imprisonment at St, Helena, when 
addressing Las Casas, he is reported to have said — "If, instead 
" of the expedition to Egypt, I had undertaken that to Ireland, 
" where would the power of England be to-day 1 " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE POPES IN THEIR DEALINGS WITH IRELAND. 

' English pride might mingle with sacerdotal ambition in the boon of a 
" new kingdom to Adrian's native Bovereiga. The langnage o( the grimt 1 
" defeloped principles as jet unheacd of in CbTiatendom." — Miluak. 

The Bame year (1154) in which Henry II. ascended the English 
throne, Nicolas Ereakspeate, an Englishman, became Pope, under 
the name of Adrian IV. ; the only one of his race who attained 
such dignity. The king lost no time in seniling an embassy to 
Rome to congratulate Adrian on his election, and at the same 
time present him with many rich gifts. The Pope in retnra 
presented Henry with tlie kingdom of Ireland, and apparently 
without much entieaty, claiming the right to do so on the 
ground that "all islands upOB which Christ, the Sun of Justice, 
" have shone, and which liave received the teachings of the 
" Christian faith, rightfully belong to the blessed Peter and 
" the most holy Roman Church." Adrian was a good man, but 
be was vilely deceived, as well as sucli eminent ecclesiastics 
as St. Bernard and St. Anselm, in regard to the character of 
the Irish, The king's chief ambassador, John of Salisbury, 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, was no doubt put 
up to tell the Pope a terrible story of resistance to law and 
order in Ireland, and he was assisted by the royal historio- 
grapher, Giraldus Cambrensis, who might have adopted Ananiaa 
for a surname, and taken office with the Loyal and Patriotio 
Union of the time. 

The population of Ireland at that time is estimated by Sir "W. 
Petty not to have exceeded 300,030. "When therefore 1,500 
highly-disciplined Anglo-Korman soldiers arrived on the coast to 
take poBseasion of the Papal gift, they were welcomed by native 
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allies to a succession ot easy victories over the few scattered 
tribes there assembled. They were Tictoriea " such as are usually 
"achieved when well-armed, well-trained, and well-led soldiers 
"encounter an undiaciplined though brave and numerous 
" peasantry," in tbe words of Sir Edward Creasy. Adrian had 
then long since gone to his account, having it is said been 
choked by a fly in the fifth year of bia pontificate. Remem- 
bering that the history of Ireland has been but one unbroken 
agony during the seven centuries that have since elapsed, while 
England has been none the happier by the ill-starred connection, 
it may bo pardonable to wish that the winged insect in question 
had benignly chosen to operate on Nicolas Ereakspeare a few 
years earlier. Attempts have been made to prove that the 
Pope issued no bull or brief at all to entitle Henry to become 
Lord of Ireland. It is maintained by some that the papal 
documents exhibited before the Irish bishops assembled at 
Watorford in 1175 {when the fortunes of the Anglo-Normans 
were fleeting fast) were simply spurious. In fact it is said that 
forgery and fraud were rife in those days, as in these, to com- 
pass a wrongful end by the least defensible of means. And 
there are not wanting obscure Irish writers of the intellectual 
calibre of Cardinal Moran^ who, in their anxiety to exonerate the 
Pope from complicity in a transaction which has brought so 
many misfortunes on their country, have pretended the belief 
that this is how the English king came into a wrongful possession 
of Ireland. Unfortunately for such a line of argument the Irish 
contemporary ecclesiastics of highest rank DssembJed at Water- 
ford regarded and received the documents in question as genuine, 
and gave in their submission to Henry accordingly. Pope Alex- 
ander III., who succeeded Adrian, confirmed the grant or gift 
bestowed by the latter, and not once or twice only has the Holy 
See, " since recognised in Ireland a territory of the English 
" crown," according to our eminent English Cardinal Newman. 

' Thia unpo^inlar eccIeainBtic had unlj' a chariCable trader to entertain 
hira oa his first visit to Dublin, Sifter fecoring the ced stockiags. Two 
jents l&ter, some emotional Tonn Councillocs obtnincd for him tbe civic 
freedom ! No people on earth nre bo forgiving as the Irish, 
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Mr. T, Sullivan, M.P., ex ■ Lord Major of Dublin, 
Catholic gentleman who should he an authority on the subject^ 
distinguishes very carefully between the actions of the Popes 
as temporal rulers and their decisions as chief pastors of the 
Universal Church. He says in his Sion/ of England: — 

" Every Catholic should understand that even if the authentl- 
" city of this so-called Bull [of Adrian] were fully established, 
"there is no religious obligation on any one to regard the 
" granting of it as either a wise or a just act. In matters of 
"mere statesmanship, in their dealings as temporal rulers with 
"kings and princes, the Popes were liable to make mistake)^ 
" to be misled, to take up wroug impressions, and act upoa, 
" erroneous opinions. The Popes have never erred, and theyij 
" never will err, in their definitions of Catholic doctrine ; Hier^i 
" they are miraculously guided and instructed by the Holy 
"Spirit; but outside of that line they claim no infallibility,, 
" and their acts are to be judged on their merits." 

It surely matters little to the Irish people in their present 
acute sufferings under what circumstances the Pope presented 
their country to Henry II. The English king went to Ireland, 
according to Adrian's idea, to sow the seeds of virtue and 
eiclirpate the seeds of vice. John of Salisbury, doubtless, 
assured his Holiness that his royal master was consumed only 
with a burning desire to restore law and order and purity of 
morals in that kingdom, just as our modern Salisbury assniea the 
present illustrious occupant of the Papal chair, by his unscmpa- 
lous emissaries (Sir John Errington and the Duka of Norfolk, 
Monaignor Persico and Cardinal Moran), that Lord Hartington 
and he are animated solely with the same moral and religious 
object when battering down the humble cabins of the " faithful 
" children " of his Holiness there, whenever they are unable 
unwilling to pay an estortionate rack-rent to the Irish landlord 
the fruits of their own industry. It is more important to 
tain whether Henry was quite the sort of man to be selected either 
for the cultivation of virtue or the extirpation of vice. Were his 
followers and subjects of that era such shining lights at homo as 
to be deserving of selection for the promotion of Christianity 
in foreign parts I Pike, a modern English author, in his Bistory^ 
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of Crime, vol. i., rather daahes our confidence in the judgment of 
Adrian when he was persuaded to confide fiuch a high and sacred 
mission to Henry and his people. The following passages from tha 
work of 60 careful a writer would tend to show that if the Pope 
had been divinely inspired on the occasion ha would have sent 
another Augustine, not to Ireland, but to England, for the 
reformation of morals and religion in his own country, and in 
the highest circles even of society there. Speaking of the 
moral condition of things in England in the twelfth century, 
during the reign of Uenry II., Pike says : — 

" The universal want of respect for human life is shown in 
all the chronicles of the period. In London, where Jew» 
were frequently massacred by hundreds, the streets were, after 
sunset, given up to rapine and murder. That which would 
now be called crime became the favourite pastime of the 
principal citizens, who would sally forth by night, in bands 
of a hundred or more, for an attack upon the houses of their 
neighbours. They killed, without mercy, every man ivho 
came in their way, and vied with each other in their brutality, 
, , . It might almost bo safely assumed, without evidence, 
that, when the chief merchants of London were in the habit 
of practising burglary and murder, the inferior traders were 
not scrupulously honest. There is, however, no necessity to 
rely upon conjectures when contemporary documents afford 
sufficient proof of the fact. False weight, false measures, 
and false pretences of all kinds were the instruments of com- 
merce most generally in use. No buyer could trust the word 
of a seller, and there was hardly any class in which a man 
might not with reason suspect that his neighbour intended to 
rob, or even to murder him. 

"The morals of the Coiu't were no better than the morals of 
the shop. There was no subject in which the best writers of 
the period took a greater delight than in the vices of tho 
Court of Henry IL Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
himself a courtier and wit, has described, with sarcasm but 
with evident enjoyment, the scenes of which he was a wit- 
ness. He would not, he said, undertake to prove that the 
Court was hell, but he had no fear of contradiction when be 
stated that the Court bore as great a resemblance to hell as a 
mare's shoe bears to u horse's. Hell had been described as a 
place of torment, but there were no torments imagined by tha 
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" ancient poeta which were not realised in the Court. , 
" there were birds of ill-omen and of prey in the infernal regioiu 
" described b; the classical writers, so, said Mapes, there were 
" birds of ill-omen and of prey in the Court, These were the 
"jnatieea, the sheriffs, &c., whose eyes were everywhere, luid 
" who were always careful to punish the innocent. . . . The 
" courtiers who wished to distinguish themselves in the king's 
" presence made collections of amusing stories. . . . The iufi- 
" delities of women were commonly the narrator's theme, and 
"an exhortation to avoid matrimony was the most common 
" given by a man to his friend. ... A consequence of thia 
" creed was that the husband frequently set a price upon his 
" wife's virtue, and made a profit of his own dishonour. Fathers 
" were ready to sell their daughters, and escased the iniquitous 
" traffic ou the ground that the end would be the sanie whether 
" they received the money or not. The unnatural procurers 
" avenged themselves by seducing the wives and daughters of 
"their acquaintances and employers." 

Of the monarch himself Lingard gives a not leas nnattractive 
picture. He says that, under a fascinating exterior : — 

" Was concealed a heart that could descend to the basest 
" artifices, and sport with its own honour and veracity. Na 
" one would believe his assertions or trust his promises ; yet he 
"justified this habit of duplicity by the masim that it is better 
" to repent of words than of facts, to ho guilty of falsehood than 
" to fail in a favourite pursuit. . . . His temper could not brook 
" contradiction. Whoever hesitated to obey his will, or pre- 
" snmed to thwart his desires, was marked out for his Tietim, 
" and was pursued with the most unrelenting vengeance. Hia pas- 
" sion was the raving of a madman, the fury of a savage beast," 

In 1146, failing to suppress an insurrection in Wales before 
retiring from the province, the historian adds, that Henry ; — 

" To console himself for this disgrace exercised his venge- 
" ance on his numerous hostages, the children of the noblest 
" families in Wales. By his orders the eyes of all the males 
"were rooted out, and the ears and noses of the females were 
" amputated. Having thus satiated himself with blood and 
" covered himself with infamy, on a sudden, and without any 
" ostensible reason, he disbanded his army and returned to 
" London." 
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Many kings claiming to reign by divine right have proved 
themselves very had characters, and Henry II. was one of them. 
He did corporal penance for the murder o£ Thorn aa-i-Becket, and 
on his deathbed in 1189 suffered the pangs of the condemned 
for his proceedings in "Wales and Ireland, as his last words 
seem to reveal—" Maudit soil lej'ourouje mis ne, d mauditsde 
Dieu soifjit lee Jits quije laissel" Oa the whole Henry was 
hardly the monareh— his subjects were scarcely the men — to set 
out on a crusade against the Irish {who had themselves pre- 
viously civilised and Christianised the greater part of Europe) to 
make them better and more faithful children of the Pope. The 
truth appears to be that Adrian, naturally well affected towards 
Ilia own country, lent a too ready ear to the English embassy, 
though he is said to have remarked when accepting the royal 
presents that some of the ecclesiastics who had conveyed them 
to Eome, at one time refused to bestow upon him an old coat 
for charity, when he badly wanted one ia his younger days at 
home in England. Meanwhile, Cardinal I^ewman is aghast at 
the extreme credulity of the Pope in the circumstances, and 
confesses to the fact with characteristic straightforwardness in 
the first volume of his HistoriedL Sketckts, thus ; — 

" It is remarkable that the Holy See, to whose initiative the 
" union of the two countries is historically traceable, is in no 
"respect made chargeable by the Irish people with the evils 
" which have resulted to them from it. And the fact itself is 
" remarkable, that the Holy See really should be responsible 
" for that initiative. There are other nations in the world 111- 
" matched, besides the English and the Irish ; there are other 
" instances of the rule of strangers, and of the compulsory sub- 
" mission of the governed ; but the Pope cannot bo called to 
"account for such political arrangements. The Pope did not 
" give Greece to the Sublime Porte, or "Warsaw to Russia, or 
" Venice to Austria, or Belgium to Holland, or Norway to 
" Sweden, or the cities of the Rhine to Prussia, or the Septin- 
" sular Republic to England ; but, even had he done so, still in 
" some of these instances ho would have but united together 
" members of one race — German to German, Fleming to Flem- 
" ing. Slave to Slave. But it is certainly most remarkable that 
" a power so author! tativcj even when not divine, bo sagacious 
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' even wben not supernatural ; whose acts are eo literally l^e 
' personal acts of the PontifT, wlio represents it for the time beings 
yet of BTich eolemn force and Buch tremendous permanence ; 
which, by appealing to its present prerogatives, involves itself 
in its past decisions; which ' openeth and no man ehutteth; and 
shutteth and no man openeth,' — it does, we say, require some 
ezptenation, how an oracle so high and irrefragable should have 
givBn its religious sanction to a union apparently bo unblest, 
and which at the end of seven centuries is as devoid of moral 
basis, or of effective accomplishment, as it was at the commence- 
ment. What time German and Italian, Turk and Greek, shall 
be contented with each other; when 'the lion and the sheep 
shall abide together ; ' and ' the calf and tbe bear aball 
feed' — then, it may be argued, will there be a good under- 
standing between two nations so contradictory the one of the 
other — the one an old immemorial race, the other the com- 
posite of a hundred stocks ; the oue possessed of aa antitgue 
civilisation, the other civilised by Christianity ; the one glory- 
ing in its schools and its philosophy, the other in its works 
and institutions ; the one subtle, acute, speculative, the other 
wise, patient, energetic ; the one admiring and requiring («c) 
the strong arm of despotic rule, the other spontaneously 
developing itself in methods of Belf- government and of in- 
dividual competition. And yet, not once or twice only has 
the Holy See recognised in Ireland a territory of the English 



As regards the Popes' dealings with Ireland in modem times, 
they have been most disastrous. It would be highly indecorous 
to hold the Popes personally responsible for the actions of their 
advisers, even in a greater degree than in the case of Her Majesty 
the Queen. Their empire is iilimitably more extensive, and it 
is a spiritual one. But with this reservation, it would be as 
idle to deny the existence of the east wind as the blighting 
influence which Rome has exercised and continues to exercise 
on all that constitutes the material prosperity and happiness of 
the Irish people. Whether it be duo to ignorance or to indiffer- 
ence, the policy of Kome, in systematically playing into the 
hands of the government in Ireland, is as inexcusable as it ie 
inexplicable. There are at this moment in that country thou- 
sands AKD TESS OF TH0UBAND3 of women and children who 
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neither go to mass not to school for want of decent rags to 
cover their nakedness. "Why 1 Because, as will .he found 
ttbuntiantly proved in these pages, "of the long wickedness" 
of English rule there, to use the words of Sydney Smith. 
Do the Papal advisers knoxo of this terriile fact f If they 
do not, then their ignorance is nothing short of criminal in 
the circumstances, for they have only to ask the Catholic 
bishops of the various Irish dioceses for information on the 
subject. But if they do know it, what are we to think of a 
policy which Eacrifices the happiness of the most virtuous popu- 
lation in Europe to the macliinations of unscrupulous and un- 
feeling men who pretend to the Pope that it is necessary thus to 
bribe Lord Salisbury in the interests of the " univewal Church " ) 
As Cardinal Newman pithily eitptessed it in his famous Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk, in reply to Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation 
of 1874, though "the Rock of SL Peter on its Bummit enjoys 
"a pure and serene atmosphere, there is a great deal of Eoinari 
"malaria at the foot of it." No Irishman ever had so great 
respect for the Popes in their spiritual office as O'Connell, but 
neither is there any who had greater distrust and dislike for 
those persons who arrogate to themselves the right to speak for 
the Popes as their Ministers. When the Pope was a prisoner 
to Napoleon in Prance ia 1814, Quarantotti, Vice-President of 
the Propaganda, insolently directed Irish Catholics to submit 
to the veto of the government in Ireland on the appointment of 
their bisliops. But O'Connell indignantly denounced both him- 
self and his pretended mandate, and got the Catholic Board to 
pass a resolution repudiating the authority of Kome in the poli- 
tical concerns of his country. " I am sincerely a Catholic," he 
said, "but not a Papist, and I totally deny that Gonsalvi or 
Quarantotti, or even the Pope himself, can claim submission 
to their mandates in this matter." If the Irish leaders now 
faltered in their resolve to withstand Papistical pretensions to 
bind Ireland, by the estahlisbmeut of diplomatic relations, 
in the fetters of contingent rags and famine, then would they 
deserve to see their people enslaved — an object of pity to 
mankind — for yet another generation. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 
AMBHICAN IRELAND. 

" If there ba uiy propoaition anirersally true in politica it U this, that I 
" foreign Btt&chments are tlie fruit of domeBtic misrule. It has &]wajB I 
" been the trick of bigots to make their anbjects miEecaUe at home, nod I 
" then to complaJD that tbejr look for relief abroad ; to divida Bociety, anS -J 
" that) to wonder that it ia not united ; to goiem ai if i 
" State were the whole, and to censure the other aactiona of the State for | 
int of patriotic apirit.'' — SLiOAnLAI. 

Lord Gbet ■was ashamed of foreign opinion, in his day, 
regards our long continued misgovemmeut of Ireland. If he' j 
T lived he would find atill more reason to he so. Our kith' \ 
and kin in America are already politely remonstrating with , 
England on the subject. Foe instance, the Canadian Parliament 1 
petitioned the Queen in behalf of Ireland a short time ago ; and j 

' the President of the United States, General Harrison,' 
has himself actually signed an address, got up amongst, his own' J 
people, for presentation to Mr. Gladstone with the same object, f 
Speaking in the House of Lords, on the 23rd of March 1846,^ 
Lord Grey said ; — 

" Ireland is the one weak place in the solid fabric of British 
" power — Ireland ia the one deep (I had almost said inefiace- 
" able) blot upon the brightness of British honour, Ireland is 
" our disgrace. It is the reproach, the standing disgrace, c4' 
" this country that Ireland remains in the condition she ' ' 
" It is so regarded throughout the whole civilised world, T( 
" ourselves we may palliate it if we will, and disguise the truth; 
" but we cannot conceal it from othera. There is not, as I have 
"said, a foreigner — no matter wlience he comes, be it from 
" France, Russia, Germany, or America^ — there is no native of 
" any foreign country, different as their forms of goYemment 
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may be, who yisits Ireland, and who on his return does not 
congratulate himself that he sees nothing comparable with 
the condition of that country at home. If such be the state 
of things, how then does it arise, and what is its cause 1 
My Lords, it is only by niisgovemment that such evils 
could have been produced ; the nisre fact that Ireland is in 
so deplorable and wretched a condition saves whole volumes 
of argument, and is of itself a complete and irrefutable proof 
of the misgovernment to which she has been subjected. Nor 
can we lay to our souls the ' flattering unction ' that this mis- 
government was only of ancient date, and has not been our 
doing. . . . For nearly fifty years now Ireland has been under 
the immediate control of the Imperial Parliament Since it 
has been so a whole generation has grown up, and is now 
passing away to be replaced by another, and in that time, I 
ask you, what impression has been made upon the evils of 
Ireland? . . . The wretchedness and misery of the population 
have experienced no abatement. , Upon that point I can quote 
high authority [the Eeport of the Devon Commission]," 

Mr. Bright, speaking at Kochdale twenty years later, on the 
23rd of December 1867, said, according to a Tivies report : — 

" la America you have another Ireland — an Ireland which 
"does not fear the government in Ireland — an Ireland which 
" is full of passion with regard to what they believe to be the 
" sufferings of the country they have left. ... If the govem- 
"mentof England and the government of the United King- 
" dom, as it is called, liad been a, government of statesmen, 
" does any man in the world believe they would have allowed 
" things to come to such a pass as this 1 . . . See what a posi- 
" tion we are in. The whole civilised world points to our 
" condition. The newspiapers of France, of Germany, and even 
" of Italy, and the newspapers of the United States ... do 
" not now write about Poland, or Hungary, or Venice, but they 
" write about Ireland, and they point to the people of Great 
"Britain, and say we have not done our duty towards our 
" sister country. . . . And if it were not a delicate subject to 
" treat upon, which I now think it better to avoid, it would be 
" easy to show how greatly we have lost in national power and 
" moral influence with other nations, and especially with regard 
"to ouc fears of defence. ... If it were not for the moral 
" sense of the people of the United Slates, and the good faith and 
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" honour of their government, there is no doubt but that great 
"trouble — far greater than any we have yet seen — would have 
" arisen on the Canadian frontier between the Irishmen ia tlia 
" United States and the subjects of tlie British Crown in Canada." 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his Greater Britain (i86S), asked some 
pertinent questions ol equal significance with the observations 
of Mr. Bright about the same time. Those questions are of 
much higher importance now, on account of the vast increase 
that has taken place in the number of Irish emigrants in 
the United States meanwhile. The Emigration Statistics of 
Ireland for 1888, as compiled by the Registrar- General, have 
been lately presented to Farliamcnt. The emigrants from Irish 
ports last year were 79,211. It appears that 3,276,103 natives 
of Ireland have left that country since 1851, considerably 
more than a million having preceded them between 1837 and 
that year. This is considerably more than the whole popula- 
tion of Denmark nt the present time. The Irishmen go chiefly 
to the United States. During last year about 6,oqo came to 
Great Britain, only z,6oo went to Canada, 87 to New Zealand, 
and 3,000 to Australia; while 67,000 went to the United 
States, The number of women who leave Ireland nearly equals 
that of the men ; and about two-thirds of the whole number are 
from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. Imagine this population, 
the flower of a nation's youth and strength — sufficient to people 
a considerable European kingdom^ — how it has grown and con- 
tinues to grow in the United States, whither it is all practically 
destined to proceed, and you may be able to realise the force of 
Sir Charles Dilke's questions, of twenty years ago, as follows ; — 

" When is this drama, of which the first scene is played in 
" Castle Gardens [the emigration dep6t in Kew York], to have 
" its close ! The matter is grave enough already. Ten years 
" ago, the third and fourth cities of the world, New York and 
" Philadelphia, were as English as our London ; the one is 
" Irish now, the other all but German. Not that the Quaker 
" city will remain Teutonic ; the Germans, too, are going out 
" upon the land ; the Irish alone pour in unceasingly. All 
" great American towns will soon be Celfie, while the country 
"continues English; a fierce and easily -roused people wilt 
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" throng the cities, while the law-abiding Saxons who till the 
" laad will cease to rule it. Our relations with America ate oi 
'' small moment hy the side of the one great question, Who are 
'■ the Americans to be V 

Mr. Cliffe Leslie, the well-known political economist, in his 
Land Systems in various countrieSj says : — 

" We believe tliat candid readers of these pages will pro- 
" nounce not only that the history of Ireland has been one long 
" profiigate waste of national resources of every kind, hut that 
" one of the most monstrous episodes in that history is the wasto 
" of industrial power, and of nationnl strength which takes tha 
" name of emigration. . , . What must be the feeling of the 
" exiled peasantry of Ireland at the other side of the Atlantic, 
" when a grave American professor, in a treatise on the prin- 
" ciplas of political economy, speaks as follows of Irish emigra- 
" tion 1—' The policy of English landlords is to depopulate their 
" estates, to make the peasantry give place to flocks and herds 
" as in the north of Scotland, or to compel them to emigrate to 
"foreign lands as in Ireland. Thus they imitate tha system 
" which has been practised for centuries in the Koman Cam- 
" pagna, which reduced the fields of Italy in the age of Pliny 
" to a desert, and subsequently surrendered them to the northern 
" barbarians because tliere were not men enough to defend 
"them." The political instinct must be absent from the pre- 
"seat generation, if it does not see the wrong which is being 
" done to the next one— a wrong in the strictest economic sense 
'■ as regards the loss of security as well as of industrial power. 
" Audiet pngnae Vtiio parentum Rara Jitventus." 

Prominent American politicians, having none but the most 
friendly feelings towards England, are growing tired of the 
eternal Irish turmoil in the States, which is due to niisgovem- 
ment in Ireland. It has become a, serious interference with the 
progress of the country, unsettling the minds of a vast mass of 
the population, and diverting their attention more or less from 
their daily labour. Eor this reason American public men are 
growing impatient of the obstinacy in wrong-doing of the 
" classes " here at home. It is bad enough to have one's affairs 
talked of contemptuously by foreign neighbours. But to have 
tha finger of scorn pointed at England by her own children 
beyond the seas is simply unendurable. This is how an ei-Vice- 
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President — wLo but for his premature death might bare I 
President — of the United States, the late !Mr. Hendricks, spoke 
on the subject of English mis;;ovemment in Ireland as lately as 
1SS5 at a public meeting held at Indianapolis : — 

r the TTorKl," Mr. Hendricks observed, 
" that Ireland, since the time of Henry IL, has not had fair- 
" play from Great Britain, On the contrary, she has been 
" denied the rights of equal citizenship, and been despoiled of 
" her lands. Every Irishman here to-night— every Irishman in 
" America — is a protest against the bad government of England 
" towards Ireland. How is it that you came here, having left 
" almost the most beautiful land in the world 1 Perhaps no 
" part of the globe is more attractive than Ireland, and yet you 
! here because you could not get good 
Forty-five years ago the population 
3 of people— a large popula-J 
inly the size of Indiana, To-day,-:fl 
3 years, that population is aboDt I 
a century of 4,000,000 otM 



left Ireland, Tou a 
government in Ireland. 
of the green island v 
tion for a region of country o 
after the lapse of forty-five 

than half a 
almost the entire half of the population gone fron^l 
" Ireland. ... I would say it is a serious matter vhen a maii,ff 
" or woman chooses to leave the home that has been the homoj 
" of his or her ancestors for many centuries. And when on a 
" count of bad government, unjust laws, and a cruel system 
" tenancy, there has been driven away almost half the popul»^ 
" tion, the question what is to be done c 
" always remain this way." 

In the month of September last, an American pnblic 11 
■who was sometime ago named by the popular voice as a candiy 
date for the Presidency, and who will probably attain that 
much-coveted distinction in the near future — Mr, Chauncey 
M. Depew, is reported to have spoken as follows to a press in- 
terviewer in regard to a recent visit to England ; — 

" I had half-a-dozen talks with Earl Spencer about HomA'l 
Rule. He said one strong support of the opposition to it WHsfl 
the widespread belief that the Irish in America were always, 
against the Government, and opposed to the cause of law 
and order ; that they were constant promoters of corruption 
and disturbance in politics ; that they took part with the 
Anarchists, Jic. I showed him how erroneous was thia. | 
opinion; told him that when the Irishman came here and. 
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" prospered he became a conservative, Iflw-abiding citizen ; 
" pointed out to him that while the Irishman in America for- 
" inerly supported any movement hostile to Great Britain, since 
" Mr. Gladstone had become the leader of the Home Rule party, 
" they had ceased to be revolutionary, and had rallied to the 
"support of Mr. Gladstone and constitutional agitation, and 
" were generously subscribing money, not for dynamite, hut to 
" support legitimate political warfare. Ho replied that if the 
" English could be made to perceive this, if they could get a 
" correct understanding of what Irishmen were in America, it 
" would prove a most potential factor in influencing public 
" opinion in favour of Home Rule." 

Lastly, General Harrison, President of the United States, 
afBxed his signature to a public address from the American 
people to Mr. Gladstone, on December the 7th last, that is 
about a month after bis election to the Presidency ; thus indi- 
cating that his administration is in cardial sympathy with the 
Home Rule struggle. The following is the full text of that 
remarkable document : — 

" We hereby express our heartfelt sympathy with the Irish 
" people in their contention for the right which should freely 
" he accorded them ; and we bid God speed to you and your 
"associates, the friends of the Irish cause, in the great work 
" now on hand. In America this sentiment predominates, and 
" the great masses of our people would be glad of an oppor- 
" tunity to express to you their confidence in you and in the 
" ultimate triumph of justice. The people of Ireland patiently 
" await the outcome. In eome localities riot and bloodshed, 
"the natural consequences of oppression, occur; but in the 
" main the people are in hope of a speedy triumph. The 
" American people are with them in their desire for justice and 
" peace, and wish you and your associates added strength and 
" roused and renewed determination to hasten the dawning 
" of the happy day which will bring a return of goodwill and 
" prosperity both to Ireland and England," 

His countrymen are apt to think that it is a sense of justice 
alone which has persuaded Mr. Gladstone to attempt a iinal 
settlement of the Irish question. There can be no denying the 
existence of this motive ; but there is undoubtedly another 
which animates his unflagging labours at such a late period in 
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hia honourable career. There is operating in Lis mind the 1 
patriotic motive aa well ; to spare England, by such a settle- 
ment, greater humiliatioa in the future, in the event of her 
Iwing engaged in any great war, than any she has yet eicpe- 
rienced in her relations with the American continent. As the 
American Vice-President, Mr. Hendricks, expressed it a few 
yeara ago, the present state of things " cannot always remain 
" this way." And Mr. Bright uttered the same warning note, 
it will he seen, in 1867, though he was then, he aays, disanaded I 
from Bpcaking at greater length hecause it was " a delicate sub* 
"ject to treat upon." ItMr. Gladstone be not permitted to settle I 
the Irish question now, it can only bo hy the machinationa of ] 
political opponents, whose motto is — "Let us live while we may." 
Meanwhile it is well to know that some of the most iufla* 
ential of the latter are at least alive to the importance of thfl I 
possible consequences' of their opposition. Thirty yeara ago I 
nearly, on the 4th of May, i860, the Times ventured upon the I 
following prophecy regarding the Irish exodus 

"The time may come when Ireland will he no more Celtic J 
than the Lowlands of Scotland are Saxon, the eastern coaii'- 
ties Danish, Cornwall Phcetiician, or Ireland itself Milesian 
or Spanish. . , . There will then he again an Ireland, bat a 
colossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the Kew World. 
We shall only have pushed the Celt westwards : — ceasing for 
the future to be imprisoned between the Lifey and the 
Shannon, he will spread from New York to San Francisco. 
. . . We must ffircl our loins to encounter the Nemesis of 
seven centuries of misgovernraent. To the end of time a 
hundred millions of people, spread over the largest habitable 
area in the world, and confronting us everywhere by sea and 
by land, will remember that their forefathers paid tithe to the 
Protestant clergy, rent to absentee landlords, and a forced 
obedience to the laws which these had made. . . . So wa 
shall have nourished and brought up, by us, at home, a power 
which is called to rule over the New World, to extend its 



influence over both the c 



of B 



entire hemisphere. 
' ■ ) Celtic I 



, and to become the master J 
This New World is the last and- f 



CHAPTER XXXVI, 
HOW THE UNION WAS CARRIED. 



" There are, indeed, £ew things more • 
' literature tban the tone o! palliation, o 
' adopted towards the authors of this trao 



editable to English political 
n of euli^y, that is oaiuilly 



This work irould hardly be complete ■without some account of 
the means Ly wliich the Act of Union was forwarded and carried 
iu 1800. Two chapters are devoted to it in the author's Tf7iy 
Ireland Wants Home Rvle, and it will be found detailed in 
an admirable shilling volume of Mr. Swift Macneillj M.P,, a 
professor in Trinity College, Dublin, and the Protestant repro- 
seutative of a parliamentary division of the Catholic county of 
Donegal Mr. Gladstone has, however, more briefly and power- 
fully described those means of corruption and terror in the course 
of a literary review in the Nineteenth Century of October 1887, 
by the series of propositions which will be found to fullow. Mr. 
Eo3s, the editor of the ComwaJUs Corre^ondenee, relates how 
much documentary evidence on the subject has been purposely 
destroyed, to conceal the infamy of the principal actors in the 
business, as was lately done, on a smaller scale, in regard to 
the Pigott correspondence. After referring to the valuable 
sources of information contained in the Spencer, Hardwicke, 
, papers, he observes : — 



" But, upon investigation, it appeared that such documenta 
" as might have thrown additional light on the history of those 
"times, and especially of the Union, had been purposely de- 
"stroyed. For instance, after a search instituted at Welbock 
" by the kindness of the Duke of Portland, it was ascertained 
" that the late Duke had burnt all his father's political papers 
'■ from 1 780 to his death. Iu like manner the Chancellor (Lord 
"Clure), Mt. "Wiokhaia, Mt King, Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir 
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"EJwanl Littlehales, Mr. Marsdcn, the Knight of Eeny, andl 
"indeed almost all the persons officially concerned in eatiyinp,! 
" the Union, appear to have destroyed the whole of their papers."! 

Mr. Gladstone ia of opinion that it would not he difficult to I 
show that the British Government took an active part in the 
work of suppression. And he refers to the Opposition speeches 
on the Union, with other documents, carefully prepared for 
puhlication, which were sold to Lord Castlereagh by an un- 
principled, publisher, and afterwards consigned to the flames in 
Dublin Castle, the congenial scene of many such transactions ; — 

" The castle etill etanda though the senate's no more 1 " J 

" The inference is nearly inevitable," 5Ir, Gladstone obserrea^B 
" that the history of the Union has been ho exceptionally black,)B 
"that it must be hidden from the eyes of men." Lord Cornel 
wallis, who was Viceroy at this period, was so appalled by the* 
universal corruption in which he found himself compelled to take a 
part with Lord Castlereagh, who felt no such remorse, he said I 
that, but for his hope of getting away from the country, he would 1 
moat earnestly pray for " immediate death ! " Notwithstanding, J 
on the igth of February 1801, when the Act was in force, I 
Lord Comwallis sent to the Duke of Portland a sort of residuary ■ 
list of his unfulfilled promises to some of those who had voted I 
for the Union, It comprised thirteen legal appointments, four B 
steps in the peerage, and thirty promises of salaried places from 1 
;^400 to ;,{^8oo, or pensions of j^^oa to ^500. Thirty-five of I 
tlie persons mentioned in the list being Members of Parliament,iJ 
Mr. Ross did not consider it suitable for puhlication. "Thai 
"stench of this shameful record was too foul for the publia'B 
"nostrils even in 1859, after two generations of men had^fl 
"passed away," observes Mr. Gladstone. The English ministeKM 
in London, thinking they had paid enough for the iniqaitvfl 
already, were disposed to repudiate any further liability oitfl 
account of tlie Corn wallis- Castlereagh compacts in Dublin.! 
Lord Castlereagh had not calculated upon this. Fearing exifl 
posnre from such a breach of faith, he addressed his Londoafl 
"double" a very candid matter-of-fact reminder of the awk'^1 
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ward and too probable consequences likely to ensue, wbich that 
worthy official was to communicate to Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Portland without delay. The current coin of the realm was 
his jrrimum mobile, as he termed it himself, in numerous cases, 
hut here there was a delightful variety in the demands of the 
claimants, which there should be no such difficulty in squaring 
all round. Wliat arc peerages, pensions, places, &c., when con- 
trasted with the " consideration " of the Union 1 — 

" It will be no secret," Lord Castlereagli writes, " what has 
"been prouiiaed, and by what means the Union has been 
"secured. Disappointment will encourage, not prevent, dia- 
" closure ; and the only effect of such a proceeding on their 
" part will be to add the weight of their testimony to that of 
" the an ti- Unionists, in proclaiming the profligacy of the means 
" by which the measure has been accomplished." 

Mr. Charles Grey, the and EatI Grey, the eminent statca- 
man, in moving an Amendment to the first Kesolution for 
Union in Parliament, in April iSoo, showed that the Irish 
people were practically unanimous against it, and he urged 
a suspension of the proceedings until further means were taken 
to ascertain their opinion. " Though there were 707,000 
" who had signed petitions against the measure," he said, " the 
" total number of those who declared themselves in favour of it 
"did not exceed 3,000; and many of these only prayed that 
" the measure might be discussed ; " a statement which elicited 
no attempt to contradict it on the part of Mr. Pitt On the 
26th of June iSqo the Union Bill was read a second time by 
1 1 7 to 73, hut of that majority 7 z were placemen ; so that the 
measure was really supported by no mora than 45 independent 
members against a minority of 73. To secure a majority Lord 
Townshend had dismissed from office a number of prominent 
and subordinate placemen ; bought seven votes with peerages, 
and added ^i,ooo a year to the value of a sinecure for the 
sake of the vote of the holder, who filled the office of Prime 
Sergeant. He distributed additional pensions to the extent of 
^25,000 a year. One man waived his claim to a peerage for a 
pension of ^1,000 a year. Mr, Gladstone calculates that the 
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Government had at their disposal ia the year3 1799—1! 
some _;^30o,ooo in Secret Service money for disposal ia Ire- 
land, independently of other pecuniary means, and yet, lika I 
Oliver Twist, Lord Castlereagli, who was inaccessible to shame, 
vas always asking for more. Lord Cornwallis, the " Old 
" Morality " of the period, actually horrowed a considerable 
sum of an " Old Friend " to swell the flood of bribery and 
corruption, and is found anxiously pressing hard for the means 
of reimbursement in a letter dated the 9th of December 1800. 

The entire story is, not redolent, but stinking of wholesale I 
bribery and corruption. Yet this is not the worst of it. 
Jlr. Gladstone has expressed it, " the stain of blood is upon 
" the policy ; not on one member only, like Macheth's upon 
"the hand, but over the whole body of the Bcheme." The , 
rebellion of 1798, with all the accumulated miseries it entailed, 
■was, according to Mr. Locky, " the direct and predicted conse- 
" qiionce of the policy of Pitt " in this matter cf the Union. 
Ireland was deliberately provoked into rebellion, as in 1641, 
and then overrun by an army, which its own gallant commandor. 
Sir Kalph Abercromby, reported ia a general order, dated the 
26th of February 1798, "to be in a state of licentiousness, 
" which must render it formidable to every one but the enemy," 
Indeed, neither the Government officials nor the Irish landlords 
showing any disposition to support his efforts in the cause of 
liumanity. Sir Ralph resigned his command. After the re- 
bellion, Lord Comwallia himself, as Commander-in-Chief, issued 
a general order, dated the 31st of August 1798, calling on 
the officers to assist him " in putting a stop to ibe licentious 
'■ conduct of the troops, and in saving the wretched inhabitants 
" from being robbed, and in the most shocking manner ill- 
" treated, by those to whom they had a right to look for safety 
" and protection." The horrors of that period have been graven 
deep in the minds of the Irish people, young and old, though 
they are now fading from their memory into a blessed oblivion, 
through the exertions, in speech and writing, of Mr. Gladstone, 
and his most happy influence in awakening the masses of Great 
Britain to a sen^e of the restitution due to the sister kingdoi 
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The following is Mr. Gladstone's outline of the main charges 
against the course of actioa by whicli the XTnioa was forwarded 
and carried referred to in the beginning of this chapter : — 

" I. That by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam the preTailin;j 
"and still fj-rowing religious harmony of Ireland was broken 
"up, the party or clique of Protestant ascendancy replaced in 
" power, the good dispositions of the Irish Parliament arrested, 
'' and the balance of strength reversed by the transfer of the 
" comni audio s British and Caatla influence to the opposite 

"2. That, in order to sustain this altered policy, religious 
" passions were let loose by the party of ascendancy, Orangeism, 
" with an oath of allegiance conditional on the maintenance of 
"such ascendancy, was founded to inflame those passions. 
" The magistracy passed into a course of lawless oppression, and 
" the party of the United Irnhmen was driven into disaSection, 
" and gradually taught to depend on foreign aid, 

" 3. That this lawiessnesB was sustained and aggravated by the 
" action of the Parliament in indemnifying the guilty magis- 
" tcates for past and prospective action, and by the Government 
"in disarming the Roman Catholic population. 

" 4. That, through the continuance of this system, a true 
" reign of terror was established, and a portion of a population, 
" previously declared by Parhament to have been distinguished 
" for its loyalty, was driven into rebellion, under circumstances 
" going far to warrant the belief tliat tlio prevailing wickedness 
" was favoured by the Government or its agents in order to 
" promote a ferocious repression, to make the existing condition 
" of the country intolerable, and to force the people, through 
" despair, into the adoption of the Union. 

" 5. That, after the rebellion was put down, the system of 
" intimidating the L'ish nation was actively upheld by robbery, 
" devastation, rape, torture, and murder, practised continually 
" by the armed forces of the Government, togetlier with the civil 
"authorities; and by the general impunity of perpetrators of 
" crime clothed with authority. 

" 6. That, while these measures were pursued out of doors, 
" efforts of the Irish Parliament towards removing political 
" difficulty, alleged in England as a reason for the Union, were 
" stopped by the direct action of the British Power through its 
" Executive in Ireland. 
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" 7. That, apparently in preparation for the measure, the 
" efforts of tile liritish Government had been for years directed 
" to the increase of its influence in Parliament by creating new 
" paid offices, and by the further multiplication of salaried ami 
" dependent members, 

" 8. That the announcement by the British Government, 
" after the Union had been rejected by the Irish Parliament, of ' 
" its intention to reiterate the proposal again and again till it 1 
" should be adopted was, especially when taken in connection * 
" with the state of the representation and with all the other I 
"means employed, a threat totally inconsistent with the e 
" elusive right of that Parliament to make laws foe the Irish 
" nation. 

" 9. That no safBcient answer was made to the argument of 
" high legal authorities, sustained by the general action of the 
" Irish Ear, that the Irish Parliament, chosen to make lawa by 
" its own agency for Ireland, had no right and was not con- 
" stitutionally competent to divest itself of that office and make 
" it over to another body. 

" 10. That the opponents of the Union challenged an appeal 
" to the constituencies upon the question by a dissolution, and 
" that this challenge was persistently refused by the Govern- 

" 1 1, That the profession of the British Ministry to appeal 
" to a free and independent Ireland was totally belied by the 
" prolonged suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, by the con- 
" tinning esistence of martial law, by its cruel enforcement, and 
" by the maintenance of an armed force in the island exceeding 
"at the lowest estimate 120,000 men. 

" ra. That, concurrently M'itii the system of physical violence 
" and tyranny another sj'stem was pursued of inveigling the 
" Eoman Catholic nobility and gentry into neutrality or support, 
" by holding out to them that the principal persons in power, 
" while they declined to promote their emancipation without a 
" Union, would not, after a Union, serve the Crown on any 
" other condition, and that the objection of danger to Protestant 
" institutions would be removed by the measure. 

" 13. That in like manner the Koman Catholic bishops were 
"encouraged to believe that they and their clergy would after 
" a Union receive the countenance and direct support of the 
" State. 

" 14. That while these expectations were held out, Mr. Pitt 
" was perfectly aware of the King's objection to all such 
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" meaaurea, not from policy alone but as involving him in 
" perjury. 

" 15. That also, the Union, as was obvious, enormously 
" diminished the influences of Irish opinion upon the Legisla- 
" tive Body, and correspondingly augmented tlie power of the 
" party of ascendancy ia the two countries to withhold con- 
" cessions to the Komaa Catholics. 

" 16. That Parliamentary intimidation and inducement fay 
" bribery and otherwise were practised upon a scale without 
"example either before or after — by dismissal from office, by 
" the purchase of boroughs at enormous coat, by the vast use of 
" Secret Service money even from England, by the grant of 
"pensions, ofSces, titles, commissions, and favours as well as 
"disfavours from the Government in every form. 

" 17. That the practice of deterring opposition by dismissals, 
" and attracting support by inducement and anticipated reward, 
" even in their mildest fonns, if not universally to he proscribed 
"in cases where the action of the Government presumably 
" represents the people or a national majority, is wholly inad- 
" miaaible in eases where the Executive is essentially a foreign 
" agency engaged in promoting a foreign, not an indigenous 
" design, and therefore without any title to substitute in whole 
" or in part its own views for those of the nation. 

" 18. That the voting on the Irish Union while the issue was 
" still in doubt conclusively shows the independent and general 
" sentiment of the country to have been against it. 

" 19. That the opposition of the country at the time, reason- 
" ably believed to have been testified not only by the voting of 
" the House of Commons, but by the petitions of 700,000 Irish- 
" men, was never invalidated or deprived of weight by aubse- 
" quent change in the national opinion. 

" zo. That the accusations of foul play, in its worst as well 
" as in its less revolting forms, against the methods and agencies 
" which brought about the Union, are painfully sustained by 
" the evidence before ua of extensive destruction of documents 
"and papers by the personages principally concerned, and of 
" the means adopted by the British Government lo prevent, at 
" the cost of the State, compromising publications." 

It is hardly necessary to add that every one of these proposi- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone ia known to the student in Irish history 
to he capable of abundant, nay, overwhelming proof. 
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THE PARNELL COMMISSION—A FORECAsfT 

TjOBd Heuschbli, es-Lord Chancellor of England, speaking iaJ 
the House of Lorda on the second reading of the Charges and f 
Allegations Bill, August i 

—I will ask you to look for a moment at the 
measure. About a year ago there appeared in a 
" newspaper a series of articles, the work of an anonymous 
" writer having obtained his information we know not whence, 
" with what justification for his statements we have no infop- 
"mfttion. These articles contained no doubt charges against" 
e Iriah members mixed up with a vast number of vague 
" general allegations and insinuations, out of which it is very 
" diiEcuit indeed to extract the particular charts which were 
" intended to be made, and there were paragraphs containing 
"statements of fact, but which have no meanin;; unless they 
"are intended to convey some insinuation. That was its 
" oriftin. Thereupon the position was taken up that a member 
" of Parliament or any public man who had been thus accused 
" by an anonymous writer in the press was to be deemed, la 
" spite of his denial, guilty of the acts laid to his charge unles» 
" be brought an action to establish his innocence. It is a novel 
" doctrine indeed, I had always understood it to be one of ths' 
a of out law that a man is to be deemed innocent until 
" be is proved to be guilty — a maxim which baa permeated the 
" political and common life of this country, and one which I trust 
" may long continue to be cherished. But now it is said, if only 
" the charges are grave enough, and if there be scandal enough 
" arising from them, though made hj an anonymous writer in 
" a newspaper, yet if connected with your political life, unless 

■ It ebould be nmleratood that tbia is neceBsaiily bat a condsiueii j 
report of Lord Herscbell'a iiuiiortant speech. 
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" they are disproved, any one baa a right to deem them eatab- 
" lished. That is a doctrine which, if yieldeii to, 'would make 
" puhlic life in this country in tolerahle. Accusations against 
" public men are not likely to diminish in proportion aa news- 
" paper competition increases ; and if we are told that accu- 
" sations are to he dealt with in this way, then it seems to me 
" a precedent is being made which will be in the highest degree 
" miscbievona and terrible. But if tliia doctrine is accepted it 
" ought at least to be impartially applied, whatever the political 
" character of the newspaper. My lords, these were accusations 
" made by a newspaper strongly supporting the Conservative 
" Government against the opponents of that Government; but 
" one has seen accusations made in a Radical newspaper against 
"a Conservative member of Parliament, on what foundation I 
"know not. He has brought no action. He has never dis- 
" proved the charges, and yet two members of the Government 
" have gone down to hia constituents to countenance him and 
" support him. 

" Now, my Lords, there appeared in the Times last year a 
" letter, and there were again before the jury the other day 
" other letters, alleged to be written by Mr. Parnell, from which 
" the inference was drawn that he was approving of murder or 
" inciting to murder. It was natural that Mr, Parnell should 
"ask, as he did, that a Parliamentary Committee might bs 
" appointed to inquire into those chai^'es. Wall, my Lords, 
" the Government took time to consider what course they 
" would take ; and, having considered it, they made this offer 
" to Mr. Parnell — that they would appoint a Commission, con- 
"sisting mainly of judges, to inquire into the charges against 
" members of Parliament ; and the First Lord of the Treasury 
"said, 'If hoa. gentlemen are prepared to accept the offer 
" which has been made I am prepared to put on the notice 
" paper a motion for leave to bring in a bill with reference to 
" the jud^'es ; ' and on a later occasion he told Mr. Parnell that 
" it was a matter for him to accept or to reject, at hia pleasure. 
" Now, if it was a matter concerning Mr. Parnell — I mean if 
" it was to be an inquiry directed to those matters with which 
" Mr. Parnell had personal association, to the question of hia 
" writing those letters, or of bis personal association with crime, 
"no doubt it would have been natural, and it aeema to me 
" would not have been improper, to allow him to accept or 
"reject such an inquiry subject to this, that he was placed, 
"I must say, in a very difficult positiom He was tnhl, 'Ac- 
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" cept this before yon know what tlie tribunal is to I 
" tribunal which we, who are certainly not your wannest friends, 
" aie to constitute — accept it before you know what the refer- 
" ence is to be, which is to be left to us to determine ; or reject 
" it, and then lay yootself open to the charge that yoa are nn- 
" willing to submit those matters for investigation.' Wliat 
"next transpired 1 At that time the only reference to the 
" nature of the measure was that it was to be a measure for 
" an inquiry into the charges and allegations against mem- 
"bers of Parliament. In some respects the scope was wide 
" enough, but still there was a considerable limitation. It 
" applied only to a few men. The measure was introduced, 
" and it was found to be one to inquire into the chaises and 
" allegations which had been made against members of Parlia- 
"ment 'and other persons.' l^^len the first offer was made to 
" Mr. Patnell, when he was told that he must either accept or 
" reject it, there was no mention made of these ' other p 
" I will show, in a moment, how serious a change that made in'l 
" the scope and nature of the inquiry. It is an inquiry into J 
" the charges and allegations made in the Attomey-GeneraBfi^ 
" speech against members of Parliament and other personaa 
"What does this involve! It involves the action of f 
" human being connected with the Land League or the ^Nationq 
" League in Ireland for the last nine years. They will i 
" come within those compendious words ' and other pers 
" which are used in the first clause of the bilL Consider fed 
" a moment the position in which it places Mr, PamelL 
" it had been understood at the outset that this Commissii 
" to deal with a general reference of that sort, there might bs I 
" something to be said for the bill ; but when we consider thoj 
" origin and nature of the bill, and the ofi'er which the Govei 
" ment first made, which was at once to be accepted or rejects 
" I ask is there any one of us who would like an inquiry ii 
" definite, specific, and disgraceful charges against us to 
" mixed up with an inquiry as to the acts of everybody con^ 
" nected with political associations with which we have h^iT 
'■ to do ! 

" I am bound to say that, in my opinion, if that is the inqni 
" to be entered upon, the judges are the last persons to be call 
" upon to undertake it. You are mixing up two very differeafl 
" things — inquiries into charges directly affecting individoi " 
" and inquiries relating to outrages generally in Ireland. Won 
" it not be at least as important to inquire how far these politics 
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organiaatione, these agrarian organisations, and these outrages 
are the independent outcome of a social system which, has 
produced the same rank fruit in the shape of outrages before, 
as to assume that because people connected with the Land 
League or the National League have committed erinie that 
therefoie the crime would not have been committed but for 
the Land League or the National League t We know better. 
We know that when jou have political agitation and excite- 
ment, men bent upon the commission of crime will fasten 
themselves on to these organisations. It is impossible to 
prevent or avoid it When it was pointed out in the other 
House that the accused members might be prejudiced by the 
wide scope of the inquiry, then a different position altogether 
was taken up by the Government. It was said in effect — 
' Oh, if JOU refer to the charges against members, they are of 
subordinate importance ; they fall into the second rank. 
The important matter, the thing first to be inquired into, 
is the connection of the Land League and National League 
with crime.' Now, when did that become the primary 
object; when did it heeorae cleat that it was essential to the 
public interest that there should be such an inquiry 1 It 
never suggested itself during the long years from 1880 on- 
wards, when those now in office were in opposition. They 
have been two years in office, and it has never been suggested 
until now. Did they think it to be necessary, had they made 
up their minds it was essential in the public interest, when 
they made the oiTer to Mr. Parnell that he should accept or 
reject it ) I say that if there ought to be such an inquiry 
into the Land League and the National League and their 
action, that inquiry should have taken place years ago. 
" I pass on to deal with the constitution of tbe tribunal My 
lords, I should have thought that whan a tribunal was to be 
constituted for the trial of matters deeply involving the poli- 
tical opponents of those who were constituting it, it would 
have been well to have sought for at least one member of the 
Commission whose bias and sympathies were rather with, the 
political views and aspirations of those whose interests were 
so vitally at stake.^ I would appeal to any of your lordships, 
if your character was going to be inquired into in a case closely 



' The line member of the CommisBion who woa objected to ia FarlU- 
ment was forced, if he d[d not fon^ bimaelF, upoa tbe bench, Dotwith- 
Btanding a very decided public protest. 
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"connected with politics, ■would you not have the right to' 
"demand tbat some of those who were to carry on the inqnirT- 
"should have aoine sympathy with j'our political views 1 I 
"know it ia said that these judges are uon- political. It by 
" that is meant men who have never taken any active part 
"politics, that ja a matter of small importance. If by non- 
" political judges you mean men who have never thought upon 
"polities, who have no political sympathies, who liave jaased 
" their lives indifferent to those political questions which deeply 
"concern their fellow-men, I do not believe such judges exist, 
" Some people seem to think that there are judges who live up 
"in a balloon or in the air, who descend to take their seats on 
"the bench in the morning and in the evening again disappear, 
" who never enter a club or chat about the topics of the day 
"with their fellows. I do not believe that such judges exist. 
"I cannot help regretting that an effort was not made, before 
"the names of those constituting the tribunal were made 
"public, to ascertain whether any strong or decided objectiral 
"was entertained to them or any one of them. 

" One of the unfortunate incidents accompanying the passage 
" of the bin was that the Attorney-General was called into con- 
"sultation in connection with the proposals the Government 
" were going to make to the House. He had acted as counsel 
" for the Times newspaper. It was true he was legal adviser 
" to the Crown, but it is difficult for the public mind to separate 
" action in the one capacity from action in the other, and, there- 
" fore, I think noble lords will admit that it would have been 
" better that the incident should not have taken place, for it 
" was natural that suspicions should have been aroused by the 
" fact that he was consulted. Then there was another unfor- 
" tunate incident — I mean the interview between the First Lord 
" of the Treasury and the proprietor of the Times, the defendant 
" in the action, at which interview there was some converaatioii 
" in reference to the bilL My lords, I think that was most 
" unfortunate. Let noble lords think what they would have 
" felt under like circumstances. If they were the persons con- 
" cemed, would not they have had their suspicion excited, and 
" would not they have used vigorous language t My lords, there 
" was another — and I think still more unfortunate incident, 
" because it was setting a precedent of a dangerous character. 
" I mean the mode by which the Government brought the dift- 
" cuasion to a close, by moving that the further consideration of 
" the bill in committee should practically terminate at a par- 
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" ticular hour. That haa never been done before under such 
" circumstances. There was rauch said about a similar method 
" being applied to expedite the passing of the Crimea Act last 
" year, but that measure was at least pronounced to be urgent. 
" Here is a measure -which no one could pretend was urgent, as 
." regarded another day, or a week, or a fortnight's discussioa. 

" There is only one other consideration to which I will allude. 
" I cannot bat fear that an inquiry such as this, bringing again 
" to the front all the acts and violent passions of past years, is 
" not likely to improve the state of feeling between England 
" and Ireland. I have always looked forward with hope to the 
" time when that feeling would become less bitter than it has 
" been in the past. Let us conceive for a moment what will 
" happen under this bill. You are, I suppose, to bring over 
" from Ireland all the witnesses to be examined before this 
"Commission, except the members of Parliament who are 
" attending to their duties in the House, All the other wit- 
" nessea are in Ireland. I do not suppose it is intended to 
"send a tribunal of English judges into Ireland to examine 
" witnesses. They may be brought here from the remote shores 
" of Galway and tlie wilds of Donegal ; they will be taken from 
"their homes and examiued before a tribunal on all kinds of 
" subjects. It is true they may appear by counsel or solicitors, 
" brought with them or engaged here ; but is it possible to 
" conceive anything more likely to create irritation and bitter 
"feeling in Ireland than this? Multitudes of men may he 
"taken for days and weeks together from their business, occu- 
" pations, and friends, in order that the charges of which the 
" Commission will take cognisance may be investigated. And 
" they may not have the means to defend themselves. 

" For my part, I feel that some of your lordships will not be 
"sorry when they see the consequences of this measure, that 
" their names did not appear aa supporters of it. So strong is 
" my feeling in reference to this bill that, although I shall not 
" ask the House to divide, I will at least say ' Not content,' for 
" I believe it to be a measure which is as dangerous as it is 
" novel, and which may be fraught with consequences hereafter 
" which we may all of us most deeply regret." 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking on the same subject at Hawarden, 
on the aoth of August 1888, said : — 

" I cannot undertake, gentlemen, to lay before you to-day all 
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" that IB to be said upon the great subject between England antf- 
" Ireland, nor even all that maj be said and ought to be said in 
" relation to the proceedings of the present majority in Parlia- 
" nient— a majority which I must say sita thejre upon false pre- 
" tences, a majority which became a majority by promising the 
" people of this country that though they objected to Hom» 
" Rule they would give Ireland equal rights and would not 
" subject her to coercion, instead of which they have subjected 
" Ireland to coercion without any outburst of crime to juatify 
" it, and they have denied to Ireland equal rights by making 
" actions to be crimes in Ireland which are no crimes in Eng- 
" land. They have not the pretence of legislating against the 
" crime ; they have legislated 'against the lawful combinations 
" of the people, and against those combinations which ought 
" never to be resorted to except in circumstances of Con* 
" siderable and actual necessity, and which constituted the 
" only weapon of power and effect by which the Irish people 
" are able to set up a defence for their own dearest intereste. 
" I will only refer you to the latest instances of this ead 
"and painful, and I will say — it is not too much to call it 
" — this disgraceful course. For the disgrace that England 
" Bufiets is that which I want to bring home to the minds of 
" Englishmen. That which wounds and stings me, that which 
" I find utterly intolerable, is to think of the shame of England 
" in the face of the world through using the vast and enormous 
" strength she possesses to practice oppression upon Irishmen. 
" What are the latest exhibitions of the feeling that I deplore, 
" and that'in my opinion is so dishonourable to a high-minded 
" nation — which the English people undoubtedly are^ One of 
" the last you have heard about is a Commiaaion, that ia very 
" famous, to inquire into a case that is arising between Mr. 
" Parnell and the Timea. The House of Commons was so 
" fastidious that it would not trust ita own members, according 
" to constitutional usage, on the Select Committee to examine 
" into this question. Although that was the petition made by 
" Mr. Parnell and his friends, and although they, knowing 
" quito well that a majority ol the Committee must he hostile 
" to them, yet accepted that position cheerfully, and made their 
" suit to the House of Commons, the House of Commons re- 
" fused it ; but I do not think there is a doubt— I have never 
" heard it denied^that had an English member been made the 
"subject of similar accusations from the Times, and had he 
" made such a request, there would not have been the smallest 
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" Lesitation to grant it. A Commissioti of Judges has been 
" appointed. Alwut it much has been said, and much, perhaps, 
" may have to bo Baid hereafter ; but I will say nothing at the 
" present moment of the Commission itself, because there are 
" going to be proceedings before it which we must hope will be 
"judicial in their character, 

" Now, let U8 see how they use Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell is 
" a man who lies at present under an accusation of the gravest 
" character — namely, of having been the author of certain 
" letters, which letters, if they were written by him, disqualify 
" him for receiving the respect of any honest man, and which, 
"should it be found that he is their author, will inevitably 
" destroy all that is valuable to hira in the world — namely, his 
" political power and position. He is going to be tried upon 
" vague and general charges, it may be, besides these letters, 
" but the letters it is admitted by the most impartial men, even 
"among the Tories, constitute the main issue that has to be 
" tried, and we must hope that the Commission of Judges that 
" has been appointed will examine to the bottom and at once 
" into the case of these letters. '^ Now, what is essential in the 
" administration of justice is that the two parties should stand 
'' upon an equal footing. I am going to test the proceedings 
" of the Government and of the majority by reference to the 
"equality or the inequality of the footing upon which Mr. 
"Parnell stands, aa compared with that on which the Timet 
" stands, so as to help you ia judging of the manner in which 
" Mr. Parnell has been used. I myself have, years ago — that is 
" to say, six years ago— believed that Mr, Parnell was engaged 
" in injurious, dangerous, and even ruinous political schemes, 
" but I never charged Mr. Parnell with personal dishonour. I 
" never saw the smallest ground for charging him with such 
" a thing. As to ruinous political schemes, for the last thirty 
"or forty years what have the Tories themselves been en- 
" gaged in I That is not a reason for taking away the charac- 
" ter of a man. Mr. Parnell ib entitled to an equality of 
" footing. Let lis see if he is to enjoy that equality. He is 
" called upon to go before the Commission. This Commission 
"is to inquire into all the proceedings connected with the 
" charges of disorder and crime in Ireland since the time when 
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" the Land League was establislied in tbat country — that 
'"say, the year 1879. It is properly observed that those in- 
" quiriea may extend over years. At any point of thase in- 
" quiries allegations and charges may be raised against Mr. 
"Parnell. How is he to defend himself! He is to defend 
" himself by counsel. The most eminent counsel in the country 
" will be employed against him. If he is to have fair play he 
" must have men of the same rank to defend him. Lord Her- 
" Hchell, ill an admirable speech in the House of Lords, to which 
"no Tory law lord could be found to offer a reply, and no 
" Dissentient Liberal law lord meddled in the matter, and it 
" was left entirely to the two Lord Chancellors of England and 
" Ireland without a single independent lega! support to back 
" them — Lord Herschell has properly observed that this eni'' 
" ployment of eminent counsel is an expensive luxury. They 
" cannot and ought not to work without first-rate solicitors, aijd 
" the employment of eminent counsel and first-tato solicitors 
" in an inquiry extending over a field no man knows how 
" wide and reaching, over a time no man knows how 



" What does it mi 
" announced himself ii 
" called a poor man, 
" means — that it 1 



in to Mr. Parnein Mr. Pamell has 
the House of Commons— he is what is 
I man of independent but of moderate 
ls to him comparative ruin; but i 



" debate on the second reading of this bill, a gentleman, whose 
" name I will not mention, but whom I will describe in parlia- 
" mentary language as the member for "West Eirmiagham, made 
" a very clever speech, and he said that the plea had been raised 
" on the part of Mr. Parnell tliat the expense of this inquiry 
" would be ruinous. He thought thece was great force in that 
"He thought the Government ought to attend to it, and to 
" make some provision accordingly ; but the Government paid 
" no attention whatever to that recommendation of the member 
"for "West Birmingham, and the memberfor West BirminghaB 
" himself, although he put it in his speech, was too modest to 
"move any amendment for the purpose of promoting any pro- 
" vision of that kind, or in fact to take any other measure 
" except the benevolent words which he uttered, and which 
" remained without efiect. Their full importance is seen when 
" it is considered that they will seek the utter ruin, in a peca- 
" niary sense, of Mr. Parnell. The Times represents a mass of 
" enormous wealth. Of that there is no doubt. No one knows 
" the esact extent of that immense fortune. Upon that fortune, 
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if we consider it as a result of wonderful industry and econo- 
mical skill, we may look with respect. I am not saying now 
what I may perhaps have to say by and by. It is np fault of 
the Times that it represents an enonnous fortune, but no doubt 
the Times intends to report this trial, and the sales of its 
reports are likely to do more than reimburse all the costs; and 
even if they did not, to the Times the expenses would be 
what is called a fleabite, while to the other party it is ruin. 
There, gentlemen, is a correct idea of the equality which the 
majority in Parliament wish to sea established between those 
parties, and of what the Solicitor-General actually called the 
generosity of Parliament in its present conduct to Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish members. Very well, what is the issue likely 
to be if Mr. Parnell is found to be the author of these letters? 
He will he covered with everlasting shame, and not only 
covered with shame, but all his power and influence, all his 
political career, everything for which as a public man he lives, 
will be utterly gone and destroyed. Yea, that is to say if ha 
is found to be the author of these letters; but if he is not the 
author of these letters, if those letters are found to be forged 
letters — and I must say that the language of the Tijnes within 
the last few weeks gives rise to the strongest suspicion that 
they know that they are forged letters— what will be the 
position of the Times in the Court 1 There will not be per- 
fect equahty because, while Mr. Parnell is liable to bo punished 
in the shape of loss of his good name, upon which he wholly 
depends, the Tijnes does not depend upon its good name. 
The Times is not read for the morality that it preaches or for 
tha honourable principles upon which it is conducted. It is 
read for its admirable parliamentary reports ; it is read for the 
letters of eminent persons that are sent to it ; it is read on 
account of its general power and influence. But if the Times 
is convicted of the fraud, I doubt whether it will lose a hundred 
subscribers. 

"The Government and the majority have provided that there 
shall ha no actions at law or any damages arising out of the 
matters produced before the Commission, so that before the 
Commission, if Mr. Parnell is found guilty of the letters, he 
will be a ruined man both in purse and in character, and in 
the whole of his future life. The Times, by an express clause 
in the bill, is protected from atiy action at law, and assured 
from paying one farthing. That is the sort of fair play and 
the sort of justice which a Tory Government and a Tory 
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" miuority, swelled into a majority by Dissentient Liberals — 
" and tlie House of Lords at their back — have thought fit ta 
" admmister to the representativeB of Ireland as a worthy crown 
" to all those dark ceoturies of English oppTesGJoa and of Itisli 
" saflering which, anfortuaately, the historian Iiaa had to 

Since the foregoing Bpeeches of Lord Heischell and Mr. Glad- 1 
stone were delivered, the Commissioners have practically retired 
to consider their decision and report. In the meanwhUe the 
public have long since arrived at a very just decision of their 
own in the matter. It is felt that there has been, from first 
to last, an extravagant and nnnccessary waste of time and 
money, owing to the manner in which the proceedings havs 
been conducted throughout. The character of Pigott was all 
along known to those engaged in the prosecution and defence, 
if one may speak without legal exactness. How comes it that 
a fact BO notorious inside and outside their court was so care- 
fully concealed from the three judges alone ! Again, every 
intelligent person in the three kingdoms believed that the chief 
if not the only point of importance in the inquiry was to ascer- 
tain the genuineness or spuriousness of the Letters. Yet this 
is just the very point of all others which the Commissionors 
refrained from pressing for investigation till the latest possible 
moment. Mt. Justice Day, whose face was as impenetrable as 
that of the Sphinx till Pigott appeared ia the box, afterwards 
suddenly gave way to uncontrollable fits of laughter, in course 
of which he is described as having all but tumbled off the bench. 
It was no laughing matter ; unless, indeed, the worthy judge 
knew the true character of the contents of the black box 
beforehand, and laughed at the credulity of those of his political 
friends who were not admitted to the secret. Finally, what the 
public are now interested to know is — the forgeries against Mr. 
PameU having been detected and avowed — why the confederates 
of the great Smith Ministry who suborned the forger should be 
screened from punishment, or even pursuit, by the judges. Aa 
the matter stands, the Government, not Mr. Parnell, is hence- 
forth on its triaL 



CHAPTER XSXVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 

Gritfith'b Valuation — What it is and what it is not. 

A COMMON saying of the friends of the Irish landlords, in and 
out of Parliament, is that Sir Richard Griffith (who was invited 
by Mr. Goulbouru, Chief Secretary for Ireland in i8z6, to assist 
in preparing a bill for a general valuation of that kingdom) 
expressly stated that his subsequent valuation was uniformly 
twenty-five per cent, under the letting value of the land. Now 
this is so very inaccurate a Btatement as to be entirely mislead- 
ing. In 1844 Sir R. Griffith prepared a Memorandum of the 
outline of the system he adopted, from which the quotation 
that follows is an extract. It will be seen that Griffith's 
valuation is, he says, very near that of many of the principal 
landed proprietors of the country, in accordance with his gene- 
ral instructions to the valuators acting under him ; though 
about twenty-five per cent, under what may be called the rack- 
rents of the smaller proprietors. Yet the Land Commissionera 
appointed by Parliament to revise the rents in 1881 usually 
struck an average between Griifith's valuation and the " full or 
" high rent," i.e., the rack-rent of the smaller proprietor ; rarely 
going below the former. They were, in fact, for years insisting 
upon more than the rent required by the principal landed pro- 
prietors of the country, at a time when English landed pro- 
prietors were voluntarily and out of their own good-will making 
huge reductions in their rent-rolls, amounting to thirty and, in 
some instances, even fifty per cent. Lord Salisbury himself, 
who, whatever his other demerits, cannot afford to be a bad 
landlord, is reported to have made considerable reductions of 
the kind, though be is pleased to describe the Irish farmers as 
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connivers at robbery when they decline to pay exceaaiye eji,\ 
rack rents in these daya of severest depression : — 

" The general instructions given by me to the vaJuators were," 
Sir Richard Griffitli observes, "that they should value the land 
" on a liberal scale ; that is to say, in the same manner as if 
" employed by one of the principal landlords of the country, 
" who was about to let the lands to solvent tenants, on leases, 
" say of twenty-one years. , , . In regard to the difference be- 
" tween the valuations of land adopted by me under the Act 
"[a statute regarding the basis of assessments] and the actual 
"letting value, I havo to observe that our valuation is generally 
"about twenty-five per cent, under the full or high rent [rack- 
"rent] value, but very near that of many of the principal 
"landed proprietors of the country. Thus in the parish of 
" Aghanloo, county of Derry, the valuation of the town-lauda, 
"as contained in the printed schedule, rarely differed as much 
"as one shilling in the pound from the proprietors' rental 
"The same fact was observed respecting the rental of the 
"different London companies, as well as of other proprietors 
"in the county of Derry, while the full rents [rack-rents] under 
" ordinary email proprietors were usually thirty-three per cent. 
" above the amounts given ia the printed schedule. Similar 
"facts were observable in other counties; and I have lately 
"noticed several remarkable coincidences of the same kind in 
"the counties of Tyrone, Cavan, Monaghan, &c., so that it 
" would appear that the scale of value adopted by me, under the 
"Act, is nearly that of the great landed proprietors of Ireland, 
"but considerably below the ordinary rents [rack-rents]," 



The Ibish MEMSERa and Mb. Joseph Chamberlain', M.P. 

No objection was ever taken to the importation of American 
money into Ireland so long as the earnings of the exiled Irish 
went into the pockets of the Irish landlords in the shape of 
rack-rents. But the moment the American Irish took it into 
tbeir heads to export it only for the more practical purpose of 
overthrowing the entire agrarian system in that country, where 
the land itself does not pay the rent, either through insuffi- 
ciency of acreage or inferiority of soil, we are at once deluged 
with denunciations of the base and tainted coin. In every 
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country in tbe ciyilised world, including our own colonies, 
members of Parliaraeot are paid for their legislative services, 
except in Italy and England. Even in England they were for- 
merly paid, and a resolution in favour of introducing the system 
hero again obtained considerable support in the House of Com- 
mons twice during the present session of Parliament, including 
a speech from Mr. John Motley. On the second occasion, on 
the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Fenwick 
called attention to the question of payment of members. After 
reminding the House that the resolution moved by him on a. 
former occasion on this subject was only lost by a majority of 
fifty-seven votes in a House of 380 members, he went on to 
say, that since then he had obtained a return from the Govern- 
ment which showed that at present there were 101 members in 
receipt of public money for political services. Of that number, 
twenty-two were in receipt of sums under j^ao; sixteen of 
sums from ^20 to ^100; nineteen of sums from _£ioo to 
j^50o ; and forty-four of from ^^500 to ^j,ooo. Another return 
revealed the fact that in tbe House of Lords there were twenty- 
seven members in receipt of sums under ^£^20; twenty-one of 
from;^20 to ;^ioo; twenty-three of from ;^ioo to ^500; and 
eighty of from^5oo to ;^Si°oo- I" other words, 252 members 
in both Houses of Parliament were receiving in the aggregate a 
sum of ;^8i4,q8i. Of those who voted in the majority against 
his resolution, fifty-eight were receiving public money in the 
"Aggregate to the extent of ^^84,368, or on an average ^1,454 
each; who, if they had abstained from voting, would have left 
Mr. Fenwick a clear majority. But the Irish members have 
suffered unheard-of abuse because some of them, who neglect 
their private interests for the sake of their country, are believed 
to hare accepted /rem their ovm caunti-ymen, whether in Ireland, 
America, or elsewhere, this modest tribute to their single- 
mindednesa of purpose and remarkable devotion to their Par- 
liamentary duties. How very unjust and unreasonable and 
wiKuily blind some amongst us are, to be sure ! 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlaia, indulging in this abuse a little 
while back, made use of a very opprobrious epithet in reference 
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to the Iriah members. It was coarse beyond all preeedent, and 
scarcely admits of reproduetioa from a newspaper report. This 
antithesis of a geuUeman described them as a "kept party." 
Hitherto nobody appears to have pointed out the special malig- 
nity of the phrase coming from Mr. Chamberlain, ■who, in his 
Preface to the Hadical Programme (18S5), earnestly commends 
to "my fellow Radicals" the propriety of restoring the former 
English custom of paying members of Parliament ! Under the 
head of " Machinery " for working out the Programme, great 
pains are taken to explain his particular views on the subject 
and dissociate him from alleged erroneous opinions ascribed to 
him. by the Tory Quarterly Review. Mr. Chamberlain's view 
is that their parliamentary representatives should bo paid by 
the constituents, as is done at the present time in the case of 
some of the Irish members. His speech referred to was there- 
fore not the outcome of strong political convictions, but rather 
a gratuitous and deliberate insult levelled at the Irish mem- 
bers, unless he has apostatised on this point, as he has dona on 
BO many other points in the Radical Programme, The grand- 
father of the present Duke of Marlborough, Pepys (1668), Lord- 
Chancellor Nottingham, Thomas King (1661), Lord Campbell, 
&c, are all trotted out to vindicate Mr. Chamberlain's modera- 
tion in proposing a measure of the kind. Ifay, it is suggested 
that the old writ of 1681, de expends hurgendum ^eranrft, might 
still be claimed without any new enactment to revive the usage I 
Here are the conclusions of the Sadical Programme, which Mr, 
Chamberlain commends to " my fellow Radicals " : — 

" When it is said that payment of the people's representatives 
" would vulsarise the people's House and would deteriorate its 
" social qualities, one is tempted to ask whether such experience 
" as might be cited on the point justifies the apprehension. For 
" instance, would a comparison between the social dcmeanoar of 
"Earl Percy and Viscount Folkestone on the one hand, and of 
" Mr. Burt and Mr. Broadhurat on the other, in the discharge 
" of their parliamentary duties, be to the advantage of the 
"former? If it is asserted that the scheme would make the 
'■assembly less of an ornamental lounge than it now is, and 
" would bring into it, on an increased scale, an order of repre- 
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sentativea wlio would take a view of their functions very 
different from that taken by their superiors, the impeachment 
may be readily admitted, and it may be replied that this is 
exactly what is wanted. The men. who would be sent to St. 
Stephen's would be men whom the niajority of the constitu- 
encies trusted, and who came there to do the people's work. 
Their presence would have the efifect of liberalising and brac- 
ing the assembly. They would, in a word, be the sort of 
legislators from whom measures that would secure the steady 
assertion of the popular influence in all matters of govern- 
ment would be forthcoming. Again, when it is affirmed that 
the plan would give ue more professional politicians than we 
now have, the remark which suggests itself is, that this ia 
exactly what is required. Politics, as a matter of fact, are a 
profession already, and if lawyers, doctors, and professional 
men generally are paid, why not politicians t Moreover, when 
it was once understood that business aptitudes were required 
in those who addressed themselves to the business of public 
affairs, an effectual protest would be made against the habit 
of sending to the House of Commons men who regarded 
politics as a pastime ; who, whether they are Liberals or 
Conservatives, are equally dilettanti, and who illustrate in the 
Legislature the indolence and languor of polite society." 

Any one who has travelled in Ireland must know how 
thoroughly the people have given their confidence to their 
parliamentary representatives, and how cheerfully they sub- 
scribe to the subsidy fund to recoup them for the expenaea 
incurred by their attendance at Westminster. There is only 
one point upon which the constituencies find fault with their 
members. They cannot understand, and indeed it is difficult 
to understand, why, when Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and others use inexeueably insulting language regarding them, 
they do not take upon themselves to have recourse to the old- 
fashioned ways of other days for resenting the injury. There 
are some things which ought not to be said on the public plat, 
form ; \mX if said, it should not be with impunity. And Jlr. 
Chamberlain's vile figure of speech was certainly one of them. 
Even Sydney Smith, though a clergyman, showEd some im- 
patience of the meekness exhibited by Irish representative men 
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in the days of " Percevaliam and contempt." Lord Melbourne 
could not comprehend it in the case of the Irish peasant, as may- 
be seen elsewhere. And now we find that one of the most highly 
cultivated of English journals, the Fall Mall Gazette (13rd of 
May 1889), " cannot refrain from marvelling at the astonishing 
" forbearance of these representative men " of the present day, 
who, " if they had been Englishmen or Americans, it would 
" have been far otherwise," If Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, for 
instance, were convinced that he ran some risk of having the 
cane applied to his shoulders on account of his disgracefnl 
language at Bath lately, it would have had a wonderful 
moderating influence on this latest aspirant to notoriety through 
vituperation. This is the only point upon which there is the 
slightest divergence of opinion either in Great Britain or Ire- 
land as regards the personal and political character of the Irish 
members, and it is one ea 



Ode Sthfatht hab bben Ebsbrved for thk FoRBiONBa. 

There are ia the PolUifed Wrilijtys (1835) of Richard Cobden 
some observations, undeniably true, in regard to the insane policy 
of neglected opportunities pursued towards Ireland, generation 
after generation, by the governing kingdom, which are well 
deserving of reflection : — 

" How shall we be able to account for the feet that com- 
" merce and civilisation, which have from the earliest ages 
"journeyed westward, and ia their course have even stayed to 
"enrich the marshes of the Adriatic and the fens of Holland, 
" should have passed over in their flight to the New World — a 
"spot more calculated by nature than almost any other besides 
" to he the seat of a great internal and external trade t We do 
" not profess to he able to disclose all the precise causes of 
" the depressed state of Ireland ; still less do we pretend 
" to offer a panacea for all the ills that afflict her. Our object 
"ia introducing the subject here ia to show the absurdity and 
" injustice of that policy which leads us to seek amongst other 
" nations for objects of compassion and care, and to neglect the 
" uigent demands that are made upon us at our very door, . . . 
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" We lavish our symjathies upon the serfs of Poland, and 
"the alavea of Turkey; but who would not prefer to be one of 
" these, to the perishing with hunger under the name of free- 
" niau) . . , Add to this, that our efforts have been directed 
" towarda the assiBtance of States for whose welfare we are nut 
" responsible ; whilst our oppression and neglect have fallen 
" upon a people over whom we are endowed with the power 
" and accountable privileges of Government — and the extent 
" of the injustice of our statesmen becomes fully disclosed. 
" Whilst within the last twenty years our sympathies have 
" gone forth over the whole of Europe in quest of nations 
" suffering from, or rising up against tlie injustice of their rulers ; 
"whilst Italy, Greece, Spain, France, Portugal, Turkey, Bel- 
"gium, and Poland, have successively filled the newspapers 
" with tales cf their domestic wrongs ; and whilst our diplo- 
" matists, ficets, and armies have heen put in motion at enor- 
" mous cost, to carry our counsel, or, if needful, our arms, to the 
" assistance of the people of these remote regions ; it is an un- 
" questionaljlo fact, that the population of a great portion of 
" our own empire has, at the same time, presented a grosser 
" spectacle of moral and physical debasement than is to be met 
" with in the whole civilised world. However much the con- 
" duct of England towards the sister island . . , may have 
" been dwelt upon for party purposes, it is so bad as scarcely to 
" admit of exaggeration." 

A Government not of Love but of Fear. 

Lord Macaulay, then Mr. Macaulay, speaking in the Hou^e of 
Commons, on the 19th of February 1844, of the supreme import- 
ance of Ireland to England, uttered the following weighty indict- 
ment against Eritish rule in Ireland, which is as applicable to 
the circumstances of 18S9, as it was forty-five years ago ; — 

" Ireland, in extent about one-fourth of the United King- 
dom, in. population certainly more than one-fourth ; superior, 
probably, in internal fruitfulness to any area of equal size in 
Europe; possessed of a position which holds out the greatest 
facilities for commerce, at least equal to any other country of 
the same extent in the world ; an inexhaustible nursery of 
the finest soldiers ; a country beyond all doubt of far higher 
consequence to the prosperity aiid greatness of this empire 
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'■ than all its far distant dependencies, were they muItipUt 
" four of live times over ; superior to Canada added to the 
" West Indies, and these hoth conjoined with our possessions 
" at the Cape and in Australasia, and with all the wide 
" dominions of the Moguls — such is the state to w)iich you have 
" reduced it, that it is a source not of confidence and strength, 
" but of alarm and weakness. How do you govern it ! Not 
" by love, but by fear ; not as you govern Great Britain, but 
" as you govern the recently conquered Scinde ; not by the con- 
." fidenoe of the people in the laws and their attachment to the 
" constitution, but by means of armed men and entrenched 
" camps. . . . The misgovemment of Ireland has been con- 
" slant, uninterrupted, from the reign of Henry II, to that 
" of WiUiam IV." 



" The Worbt Govbrsment in the World." 



1 



The Duke of Westminster is not a statesman, or even 
eminent politician, though he is distinguished on account 
liis wealth. Speaking as chairman of a public meeting held 
St. James's Hall on the 8tb of December 1876, for tho purpc 
of conferring on the Bulgarian question, he said :^ 

" I remember a distinguished statesman remarking some years 
" ago that there was only one government in Europe worse than 
" that of Turkey, and that that government was the temporal 
" government of the Pope. Happily for some of the fairest 
" provinces of Italy that temporal power has passed away, and 
" we may now hope and believe that the worst government 
" remaining in Europe is that of Constantinople." 

Sow this is just the foolish talk in which so many worthy^ 
people, oblivious of English government in Ireland, are prone tow 
indulge, with self-satisfaction and national vanity combined, 
was to denounce such stupid waste of sympathy and indignati<H 
for the foreign oppressed and tbe oppressor that Richard Gobdei. 
wrote the passage just quoted. At the same meeting Mr, Gladstoi^B 
made some remarkable observations about Ireland, which n 
be found at page 195, and might have reminded tbe Duke that 
be onght to reserve his rhetoric for something infinitely woiml 
than either Eoman or Turkish misgovemment, which was cloBe-'l 
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to his own doors. Sir William Harcourt, than whom no states- 
man, except perhaps Lord Spencer, has so faithfully seconded 
Mr. Gladstone's elforta to bring about a reconciliation hetwean 
England and Ireland, has more recently told us, manfully and 
patriotically, which is really " the worst government in Europe." 
Speaking in the House of Commons on the nth of February 
1887, that right honourable gentleman said ; — 

" In judging of a system of government, we know no test by 
which to distinguish good government from bad, escept this— 
that good government ia government which is conducted and 
founded upon the assent and consent of the goVRrnment. If 
a government is alien to the sympathies, the wishes, and the 
wants of a people, that government breeds discontent, and of 
that discontent there is inevitably bom illegal conduct and 
illegitimate proceedings. These are truths which are taught 
to us by experience, and are to be found on every page of 
history. Well, sir, tried by this test, I am going to say a 
strong thing, hut I say a thing of which I am deeply con- 
vinced, that, at this moment, the government of Ireland by 
England is the worst government in the world." 

Sir William has undoubtedly said a strong thing ; but he 
might have spoken even more strongly had he dwelt upon the 
fruits of our misgovernmcnt in Ireland. Carlyle, in speaking 
of the French Revolution, and contrasting it with other and 
greater horrors that have existed and exist still ati foul blots, 
disfiguring the divine creation, refers to them : — 

" But what if history," he writes, " somewhere on this planet 
" were to hear of a nation, the 'third soul of whom had not for 
" thirty weeks each year as many third-rato seed potatoes as 
" would sustain them 1 . . . History in that case feels bound to 
" consider that starvation ia starvation ; and that starvation from 
" age to age presupposes much. History ventures to assert that 
" the French sansculotte of Ninety-three, who, roused from long 
" death-sleep, could rush at once to the frontiers and die fighting 
" for an immortal hope and faith of deliverance for iiim, was 
" but the second miserablest of men. The Irish sajM- potato, 
" had he not senses then] Nay, a soul % In his frozen dark- 
" ness it was bitter for him to die famishing, bitter to see bis 
" children famish." 
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How " LorALTT " HAS BEEN SECURED IN Ul£TKa 

When Lord Caatlereagh corrupted tlie Iiiah Parliament a 
tliQ lawyers to enable him to cairy the Union in iSoo, 1 
not eyen spare the press with liberal doles of the current coin 
the realm. Writing officially from Dublin to Wiokham, 
London, on the and of January 1799, he said; — 

" We cannot give that activity to the press which is Tequaite j,| 
"already we feel the want, and indeed the absolute n.eceBsity,J 
"of the jirtniMTO mobile. We have good materials amongst the J 
"young banisteta, but we cannot expect them to waste thedEB 
"time and starve into the bargain. I know the difficulties, and' v 
" shall respect them as much as possible in the extent of o 
"penditttre ; but notwithstanding every difficulty, I cannot he^ J 
" most earnestly requesting to receive ;^5,ooo in bank notes by (I 
"the first messenger." 

Castlereagh also attacked the honour and independence (tfjl 
the Irish Presbyterian ministers. Charles IL had apportio 
_;£6oo a year to be distributed amonyat them from the Secret j 
Service fund, which William III. increased to double 
amount. George I. still further increased the allowance. &i 1 
1784 it reached _;£'a,200, and ia 1792 ^£5,000 a year. Througli!- I 
out the disturbances which preceded the Union the Preabyteriaa. J 
ministers kept secret communications with Loid Castlereagh^.J 
and when it was carried, in iSdo, they, througli him, solicite 
the reward of their treachery. The rank and file of the Irij 
Presbyterian body were deeply attached to their native country, J 
and even some of the ministers were ready to engage in rebellioua''! 
projects for her deliverance from the thraldom of the " dead I 
" hand." But the Presbyterian ministers generally bad partaken .1 
of the sweets of an ever-increasing corruption, and Castlereagh, J 
knowing their weakness, determined that the Government .J 
should in future have something in return. In 
addressed a long, confidential letter on the subject to Mr I 
Addington, the Premier of the duy, nixing the claims of ' 
"Union friends," as he styled them, within certain well-defined 1 
limits. The Kegium Donuui, or King's gift, had until then ] 
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been handed to tba Presbyterian Synod for daatribntion at their 
diBcretion. It was now thought tliat the money ivaa distributed 
with too little regard for individuals ivho had proved themaelveB 
staunch friends of the Government. Castlereagh took occasion 
to propose a more effective system of corruption for the future 
as follows, to show, ha said : — 

" How much may be done by aa efficient protection and 
"support given on the part of Government to those who have 
" committed themselves in support of the State against a demo- 
" cratic party in the Synod, several of whom, if not eng^ed in 
"the rebellion [of 1798], were deeply infected with its prin- 
" ciples. Such a body as the Presbyterians of Ireland, though 
" consequently a branch of the Church of Scotland, have par- 
" taken deeply, first of the popular, and since of the democratic 
"politics of the country, bo aa to be an object much more of 
"jealousy than of support to the Government. You will there- 
" fore infer that my opinion still continues strongly in favour of 
"coupling regulation with the proposed increase of the Kegium 
"DoQum. The distribution and government of the fund is a 
"natural engine of authority, It has hitherto been exclusively 
" in the Synod, To render it still more subservient to demo- 
"cracy, an attempt has lately been made to introduce the 
"authority of the lay elders into its management. . . . Let it 
" be an annual grant by the State to individuals by name, and 
"not from the body of its members. That upon the appoint- 
" ment of a minister proper certificates of his character, &a., 
" should be laid before the Lord Lieutenant, praying that his 
"majesty's accustomed bounty may be granted to him. The 
"above requires that he sliall not be entitled, aa of right, to 
"derive a provision from the State without furnishing Govern- 
" ment with satisfactory testimonials of his being a loyal subject. 
" Though many bad men might find their way into the body, 
" yet the impression that Government might withdraw the pro- 
" vision would in time have a material influence on their conduct. 
" This, together with the income itself, making them less depan- 
" dent on their congregations for subsistence, are the only ir>' 
" which suggest themselves to my mind for making this 
"tant class of dissenters better subjects than they have 
" years proved themselves." 

Thenceforward the Regium Donnra was openly diatribi 
an " engine of authoiity" — meaning an em 
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until it reached s 
oa the occasion of the disestabliBhmeut of the Iiish ^Episcopal 
Church, but every minister then in receipt of it waa secured by 
special provisions of the most liberal character. Liberal, how- 
ever, as such provisions were, the younger Presbyterian ministers 
who have since succeeded to office, have not quite forgiven Mr. 
Gladstone for not extending, in some way or other, the principle 
of endowment to them also. And though the entiie body, lay 
and clerical, have profited largely hy his agrarian legislation, they 
are now, with some honourable eiceptiona, proving themselves 
from day to day as ungrateful to the English Liberal party, their 
generous benefactora, as the Jews. As to the Eervices of the 
Irish members generally in pressing forward agrarian legislation 
in 1880, the "despicable and miserable minority," as Lord John 
Eussell once contemptuously styled them, are so devoured Mrith 
sectarian malice as to be incapable of recognising their bene- 
factors. How different are they from their co-religionista i n 
Scotland ! ^H 

The House of laisu LANnLOHoa. ^M 

Ko one can form a just idea of the condition of things in 
Ireland, who leaves out of account the fact that the country is 
governed exclusively in the landlord interest. This depends for 
support upon the House of Lords, where the combined interests 
of the two peerages, British and Irish, are essentially and de- 
terminedly hostile to Ireland. Mr. J, Seymour Keay, M.P. 
for Moray and Nairn, contributed to the Fall Mali Gazette, in 
August 1887, the following article in reference to the Irish land- 
lords, which is of considerable interest at the present time ; — 

" It was rumoured," observes Mr. Keay, " that Mr. Gladstone 
" would take an early opportunity of replying to the speech 
" made on the 5th inst, by Mr, John Bright, in his capacity as 
" chairman at the Liberal Unionist dinner to Lord Hartington, 
" As Mr. Gladstone lias not yet spoken, perhaps I may be per- 
" mitted to draw attention to a very misleading statement in 
" that speech as to the alleged impartiality of the House of 
"Lords in the Irish Home Kule controversy. Mr, Bright aaid. 
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" that when we find the House of Lords in a majority of ten 
" to one against us it behoves every man of ua to consider 
" how far he ia right ; for, said he, ' when you come to this 
" question, a Peei has no more interest in the Union than I 
"have who am not a Peer, or anybody you may meet in ihe 
" Etreeta of London.' Upon this assertiou I took tlie trouMe 
"to look carefully through the return ordered by the House 
" of Commons to be printed on August 10, 1876, of owners of 
" land in Ireland. The result of tdj investigation shows that, 
" so far from being an uninterested tribunal, no more flagrant 
" instance of a set of men being judges in their own cause vfaa 
" ever known. Taking into consideration only holdings above 
" z,ooo acres in extent, I find that lai members of the House 
" of Lords OWE land in Ireland, which is valued, according to 
"the Poor-Law valuation, at ^1,842,631 per annum. These 
"121 include nearly the whole of the Irish representative Peers, 
"and a considerable proportion of the real effective working 
"body of the House of Lords. Injaddition to these there are 
" seventy-one Irish Peers and other titled persona connected by 
" blood, marriage,' or the ties and traditions of their order, with 
" the House of Lards, wlio own land in Ireland valued at 
"^404, 109 per annum. These facts are utterly unknown to 
" the great mass of both Liberal and Tory electors. When 
" Lord Inchiquin asked the Government, as he did a short time 
" since from his place in the House of Lords, ' to maintain law 
" and order at all hazards,' waa he not, in effect, asking for the 
" maintenance of unjust land laws which secured him a rent- 
"roll of ^Il,o^^ per annuml And what interpretation are 
" we to put on the indecent utterance of Lord Rossmoro when 
" he suggested that Mr. Gladstone ' ought to be done away 
" with, before he infects any more ignorant people with the 
" snapping and snarling of his Home Eule rabies,' except that 
" ho fears that the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin 
" would materially reduce hia rent-roll, which is valued at 
";iC'4i9i3 psr annum? The leader of the Liberal Unionist 
" party is Lord Hartington. Can he be said to be a perfectly 
" unbiassed and disinterested person while hia father holds land 
" in Ireland worth, according to the Poor-Law valuation, 
" £3^1^94 P^r annuml [Which his ancestors originally ob- 
" tained by fraud of Sir Walter Raleigh.] I append the full 
" particulars. These names and figures are, I think, of great 
" importance, as they will enable the electors to judge, in future 
" stages of the Home Eule controversy, how far the speech and 
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^^M " vote of noble lords is guided by their pecuniary interests in ^M 


^^H " maintaining the present system of Irish misgoveniment : " — ^M 


^H Poor-Law Valuation of Lands in Ireland otimed by 


121 


^^1 Members of the House of Lords. 




^H . Aberconi, Duke of . . ^£36,863 


Downshire, Marquis. 


£9^fm 


^^1 Albemarle. Enil of 




■,■31 


Drogheda, MBrquia . 


".977 


^^^1 AnuaJy, Lord . 




24,613 


Dufferin, Earl of . 


20,282 


^H Anneeley, Lord 




=2.359 


Dnnraven, Earl of . 


10,508 


^^H Atblumnuy, Lord 




10,687 


DunBaodle, Lord . 


10,439 


^^H Arrtm, Earl of . 




9.279 


Dunaany, Lord 


4,873 


^^H Bandon, Earl of 






Egmnot, Earl of 


11,720 


^^H Bangor, Viscount 




i?:8i3 


Ely, Marquis of 


5if 


^^H Batb, MarqiiiK of 




I8,i82 


Enniakillen, Earl of . 


^H Beboore, Ear) of 




11,450 


Erne, Earl of . 


!386r 


^^H BesBborough, Earl 




22,649 


Essex, Earl of . 


s;S 


^H Calodon, Earl of 




18,943 


Fingal], Earl . . 


10,376 


^^H Carew, Lord 




10,913 


Fitiwiiliam, Earl . 


t?li 


^H Cnrlingfocd, Lord 




58S 


EnrtesEUB, Earl 






6.43S 




9.4S*» 


^^H CiBtletown, Lord 




14,000 


Goaford, Earl of 


'7,93* 


^^H Caryafort, Earl of 




14,940 


Granard, Earl . 


26,8li 


^^^1 Charlemont, Lord 




25,005 


GrevlllB, Lord . 


13,76* - 


^^H Clanoarty, Eail 




10,426 


Hawarden, ViaoonDt 




^^H CUnrioarde, Karqnl 


of 


18.472 


Headfort, Marqaia , 


'izei 






8,277 


Headley. Lord . 


^^H Clerniollt, Lord 




15.525 


Hertford, Marquis of 


75,679 


^H Clifden, Ylacomit 1 




21,622 


Howtb, Earl of 


",927 


^H Clonbrock, Lord 




11.565 


Huntingdon, Earl of . 


3,i9t 


^^H Cioncuny, Lord 




5.099 


Inchiqoin, Lord 


11,077 


^1 Clonmell, Earl of 




15,169 


Kenmnre, Earl of . 


2s!i84 


Congletown, IiorJ 




2,721 


Kilmorey, Earl of . 


Conyngham. Mangiiis 


33.336 




9.817 


Cork and Orrery, Earl 


12,442 


Langford, Lord 


14,642 


Conrtown, Earl of 


l.,820 




30.941 


^^— Crofton, Lord . 


6,634 


Leconfield, Lord 


20.889 


^L Darnloy, Earl . 


I8,4i7 


Leinster, Duke of . 


48,841 


^H Dartrey, Earl of 
^H Derby,! £3^ of 


19,516 


Leitrim, Lord . 


19.039 


6,542 


Lifford, ViBciiunt . 


1.164 


^H De Freyne, Lord 


14,207 


Limerick, Earl . 


l^ 


^^H De Bob, Lard . 


4.375 


Liamore, Viaoonnt . 


17,780 


^H De Teaci, Viecotmt . 


8,1 20 


Listowel, Earl of 


11,131 


^^H Deneraile, Viscount: . 


12,821 


Londonderry, Marquia of 


33.145 


^H DevoD.Earlof. . 


12.674 


Longford. Earl of 


.":3 _ 


^H Devonshire, Duke of 


31,604 


Lnrgan, Lord . 


^^H Digby, Lord 


13.409 


Manchester, Duke of 


15.091 H 


^^^1 Donegal, Marqnis of 


35,270 


Masaereene, Viscount 


17.7>S B 




11.432 


Maaay, Lord , . " 


4,033 ^1 


^^H Dorchester, Lord 


722 


Meath, Earl of . 


6,533 ■ 


^^B ' An absentee's rental since Bold out. ^H 
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Middleton. Vi>count 


:£7i3a9 


Sandwich, Earl of . 


^1,622 ■ 


Milltown, Burl ot . 


5,029 


Seaton, Lord . 


■ 


Monok, VlacoUQt . 


9,025 


Shannon, Earl of . 


9.321 ^m 


Manteagle, Lord 


4.479 


Sheffield, Earl of . 


^m 




9il44 


Sligo, Marquis of . 


20,497 ■ 


CNeU. Lord . 


45.308 


Stanhope, Earl of . 


■ 


Oranmore, Lord 


2j403 


Stradbrooke, Earl of 


■ 


Ormonde, Mirquis . 


17.457 


Strafford, Earl of 


■ 


Pembcoke. Earl of . 


7,073 


Stuart, Lord , 


13,624 ^H 


Plunket, Lord . 


2,501 


Talbot de Malahide, Loru 


^H 


PortnrlingtoD, Enrl of 


.4^89, 


Templemore, Lord . 


^1 


Portsmouth, Earl of . 


8,901 




17.324 ^1 




22,324 


Vaux of Han-owdea, Lord 2,528 ^H 


KanfurlT, Earl o£ . 


11,581 


Ventry. Lord . 


15,284 ■ 


Boden, Earl oF . 


9.294 


Watertord, Marquis of 


50,306 ^g 


Rosse. E^rl of . . 


11,971 






Ro39m"rB, Lord 


14,913 


£ 


,842,631 H 


Russell, Earl . 


-64 




I 


Foor-Lam Valuation r 


/ Lands 


in Ireland otened hy 71 Irish ^| 


Peers and other Ti 


led Perse 


ns not in the House of Lords. ^H 




/r,795 


Fitzgerald, Lady A. H. 


;£:>.02S 


Antrim, Lord . 


13,600 


ritzUibbon, Lady L . 


S,29S 


Ashbrooke, Visoount 


6.579 


Forteaone, Right Hon. C. P 




Ashtown, Lord . 


8,S94 


Frankfort, Visoount . 




ATonmore, Lord . 


760 


Garragh, Lord . 




Ban try, Lord . 


11,628 


Gtrngh, Lord . 


S.74S 


BazenCDurt, Lady da . 


i,5°6 




293 


Bellew, Lord . 


4,6!i8 


Haberton, Viacouob . 


3,785 


Baresford. Ladj E. . 


■441 


Hankey, Lady E. . 


3,03s 


Berestocd. Lord CharlaB 


2,658 


Hill, Lord Q. A. . 


i.'Ss 


Bioomfield, Lord . 


5:8^4 


Hill-Trevor, Lord A. E. 


.584; 


Boyle, The Ladies . 


3.S6S 


Kildare, Marquis 


28S 


Campbell, Lord 


1,706 


Kiimaine, Lord 


4,812 


Carbery, Lord . 


S,8i4 




37,181 


Carrick, Earl . 


732 


Liale, Lord 


6,758 


Cavan, Earl 


171 


Louth, Lord . . 


3.S27 


Chabot, Lord . 


4,050 


Lucan, Loid . . 




CharlaviUe, Enrl . 


10, 1 So 


Luci, Countess de . 


'f,So6 


Chatteris, Lady M. . 


10,573 


Mayo, Iiord 


S,u6 


Clanmorria, Lord 


8,669 




3.S93 


Clermont, Lord C. G. 




Monntgarret, Viscount 


8,922 


Cliiforii, Lady do . 


4.S90 




999 


Clinton, Lord 0. 0. P. 


2,621 


Netterville, Viscount 


3.352 


Desert, Earl of . 


8.949 


Norbnry. Countasa of 


4.02s 


DiUoD. Visoount . 


19,562 


Orkney, Earl . 


5.664 


Dmib.)ynB, Lord 


379 


Palmerslon, Viscount 


1,697 


Dunally, Lord . 


7.754 


Pigott,LadyI. . . 


414 


Faraham, Lord 


19.347 


Quin, Lord George . 


884 


Fennoy, I/Ofd . 


7,891 




2,669 


Titzgerald, Lady A. . 


'264 


SouthweU, Lord 


6,238 
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Stuart, Lord de Dccia ./l6,;iz 

Temple, Hob. R. T. H. . 3,S68 

Tbomond, Mnrchioneae of 2,062 

Tolor, Hon. O. P. G. . 5,941 

Trimelston, Lord . . 6,742 

Valenci«j Lord . . 1,221 

Wallaoourt, Lord , . 1,805 



Weatenra, Hon. J. C. 
Waterpark. Lord . 
Wicklow, Earl . 
Wolfe, Lady Charlea 



. ^2,688 

■ 4.483 

■ I5.7>S 

1.676 



EoYCOTTisG, Old akd New. 
Mr. S. Laing, the well-known and not im distinguished ex- 
M.P. for Orkney, has accurately described the conditions apper- 
taining to the modem practice of boycotting in Ireland, where 
t visitor, as follows :— 
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" The landlord fights with great advantages, for ha has the 
" law, the police, and the army at his back to enforce evictions 
" for arreare of the old nnjuat and impossible rents. The ten- 
" ante have nothing to oppose to this but a combination to starve 
" the landlord out by preventing him from getting any rent nntil 
" he agrees to a compromise. It is precisely the same thing aa 
" a battle between strike and lock-out in the cotton or coal dis- 
" tricts. In each case it is evident that the men's chance of 
" winning turns mainly on the question whether the master or 
" landlord, as the case may be, can get outsiders to work the 
" mines or take the farms. If he can, he is bound to win ; if he 
" cannot, he is pretty sure to be starved into surrender. Hence 
" you may be sure tliat in either case the weaker party, whether 
" they are called Welsh minera or Irish tenants, and whether 
" their combination is called a Trades Union or a National 
" League, will do all they can to prevent desertions from their 
" own hody and to keep away outsiders. The chief differenoo 
" is this — that in Ireland the boyoot is a far more effectual 
" weapon than in England, where it is difficult to isolate incUr 
" vidiials in the midst of a population of different classes anA 
" interests ; while, on the other hand, the landlords' weapon of 
" eviction is a fat sharper one, for loss of employment to an 
" English working man hardly ever signifies such a sentence of 
" death as eviction does to a poor Irish tenant with absolutely 
" no resource but to die in a ditch. ... I consider all hoycots 
" bad where the landlord has been willing to make such reason- 
" able reductions of tents and arrears as other fairly good land- 
" lords were giving. I have never yet heard of such a case, for 
" in all. that I have known or read of such compromises have 
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" invariably been accepted ; and whera the dispute haa been 
" foiaght out to the bitter end, the Land Commissioners have 
" fjiven latter reductions than were asked for by the Plan of 
" Campaign." 

before the 
10 hundred 



But boycotting was in vogue in Ireland long 
esiatence of the Land League. Dean Swift, about c 



and fifty jcara 
countrymen 1 — 

" Should any 
coinage], let " 



I one of his Drapier Letters, said to his 



attempt to pass those halfpence [Wood's 

ne and his address and his occupation be 

ascertained, let it be published and made known, so that hie 

countrymen may know him as a tcaitor to the interests of his 

country ; and if that man be known to go to a market or fair 

let liim be followed and warned, and let the innocent people 

of the country be warned against him." And in his various 

proposals for the exclusive use of Irish manufactures he odyised 

them " to bum everything that came from England but her 

"people and her coals;" and wrote that " even a stay-lace of 

"English manufacture should bo considered scandalous." Lastly, 

he said, " Let a tirm resolution be taken by male and female 

" never to appear with one single shred that comes from England; 

"and let all the people say Amen." 

Then O'Counell used the following words on one occasion, 
when discnssiug the Irish Corporation Bill of 1836 : — 

"Men of the surrounding parishes about New Ross who 
afford livelihood, aye, and by your industry and money make 
fortunes for the voters of New Eoss, meet at once in your 
respective parishes, appoint a deputation of three or four from 
every pariah — appoint substantial, quiet, honest men ; let a 
deputation from every parish go into New Rosa and canvass 
from door to door. Let them cheer men who are honest ; let 
them put on the door of every honest voter, in large letters, 
Talbot for ever, and No Tithes ; No Orangemen ! Let them 
take down and publish in their parishes the names of any of 
those traitors to Ireland. Let no man deal with them. Let 
no woman speak to them. Let the children laugh them to 



Finally, Mr. Famoll, speaking at a public meeting at Ennis 
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on September the 19th, 1880, said, aa reported in the Dobli] 
neirapapers ; — 

"When a. man takes a farm from which another hae fc 
'■Tinjuatly eyicted, yon mast show him your detestation of thtg 
" crime he has committed ; you must show it to htm on the road- 1 
"side when you meet him; you must show it to him in the ] 
" streets of the town ; you must show it to him in the shop ; you ' 
" must show it to him on tlie fair-green and in the market-place, 
" and even in the place of worship, by leaving him alone ; by 
" patting him into a moral Coventry ; by isolating him from the 
" rest of hia countrymen, as if hn were the leper of old." 

The Two DAiTEaiNG-EAMa— Pagan and Christian. 

In the Wars of Josephiis, we road as follows concerning tha 1 
ancient battering-rams employed at the siege of Jotapata, a city ] 
of Galilee, where the Romans under Vespasian and Titus were 1 
for a time having the worst of it at the hands of the Jews I 
under Flavius Josephua ; who is his own historian : — 

" When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon himself a 
" manner besieged by these sallies of the Jews, and when hia I 
" banks were now not far from the walls, ho determined to I 
" make use of hia battering-ram. This battering-ram ia a vast I 
" beam of wood like the mast of a ship ; its fore-part is armed 1 
" with a thick piece of iron at the head of it, which ia so carved I 
"as to be like the head of a raiu, whence its name ia taken. , 
" This ram is slung in the air by ropes passing over its middle, , 
" and ia hung like the balance in a pair of scales from another 
" beam, and braced by strong beams that pass on both aides of 
" it in the nature of a cross. When this ram ia pulled back- 
" ward by a great number of men with united force, and then 
"thrust forward by the same men with a mighty noise, it 
"batters the wall with that iron part which is prominent; 
" nor ia there any tower so strong, nor walls so broad, that can j 
"resist any more than its first batteries, hut all ate forced to j 
" yield to it at last." 

Does not this agree in all essential particulars with thav 
description given by the special correspondent of the Daily Netm'M 
of the modern Government hattering-ram lately discovered in 7 
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cottcealment at Lotterkenny railway station by Mr, H. J. Wil- 
Bon, a Yorkshire M.P., and now lying in wait for offensive 
operations against the townland of Falcarragh, in DonegaM 
He sa J3 : — 

" The ram consists of a sexagonal log of about fifteen feet, 
" and shaped at one end like a wedge ; or, to use another illus- 
"tration, sharpened like a pencil Tliis end of the Leaiu is 
" faced with iron, and iron hands are placed around it at inter- 
" vals of about five feet. One of these iron bands surrounds 
" the point at which the centre of gravity lies. To this band is 
" attached an iron ring, and by thia ring the beam is suspended 
" from three cast-iron bars, made to meet at the top in a tri- 
" angular manner, and bolted together. This structure, together 
" with a supply of pulleys, ropes, and chains, constitutes the 
" famous instrument which has been built at the expense of the 
" people for the levelling of tbe people's homesteads. Amongst 
" other weapons of ' defence ' are crowbars, scaling ladders, 
" hatchets, sledge-hammers, hooks, and pickaxes, and a supply 
" is also laid in of canvas-covered iron netting and iron shields, 
" the whole paraphernalia being very suggestive of ancient war- 
" fare. It may be added that the beam of the battering-ram is 
" about half a ton in weight" 

It is just as well to know the truth, which has been long 
suspected, that the Judgment of Death described elsewhere by 
the Times will in future he executed by our Christian Govern- 
ment itself, instead of being delegated to the landlord as here- 
tofore. The official pretence is that " it ia desirable, where 
" houses are illegally fortified and occupied by rioters [meaning 
"the owners] in resisting the law, tbat effectual means should 
"be taken in order that the limbs and lives of the police 
" engaged might not suffer unnecessary risk," Swift once laid 
it down as an axiom that "eleven men well armed will cer- 
" tainly subdue one single man in his shirt." But it is evidently 
an axiom which is not accepted by the Koyal Irish Constabu- 
lary, even when armed with swords and loaded muskets. They 
are apparently afraid of the man in bis shirt, Eather are they 
afraid, perhaps, of the eyes of the Httie children peering at them 
in terror through the chinks in their mud cabins. Thus con- 
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science doth make cowards of us al! ! When the emergency!, 
men show them, the way, however, the police will probably 
pluck up the requisite courage " in the discharge of their duty." 
Here ia how they came to the assistance of their allies, in over- 
powering the common enemy, at the right moment, at Falcar- 
ragh, Donegal, ktely, as described by the special coiiespondeii( 
of the Daily News : — 

"In the first house visited," he writes, "the wife of the 
" tenant resisted the advance of the emergency mea One of 
" the cowardly creatures gave her a violent push, whereupon she 
"seized a stool in her hand to drive him back, but before eho 
" had time to grasp it firmly another emei^ency man struck her 
" on the face with a chair, causing an ugly gash, from which 
" blood flowed freely. Another coward struck her on the breast, 
" whereupon her husband rushed to her assistance. He v^aa 
"immediately thrown violently outside and arrested by the 
" police." 

Napoleon's Projected Isvasion op Ireland. 

Wolfe Tone, the most formidable and statesmanlike Irish 
rebel of the last century, has left on record a clear, specific 
statement of the primary cause of disaffection in Ireland ia 
hia time ; which, but for adverse winds, might have led to 
momentous consequences to the British Empire. Hia Lifa 
gives an account of the proceedings at a meeting of a committee 
for French foreign) affairs at the Hague to which lie was taken 
by the eminent French general, Iloche, in June 1797, in orJec 
to discuss some arrangements with respect to the intended 
invasion of Ireland. The concluding sentence in the following 
passage from that work is deserving the attention of British 
statesmen, though it does but re-echo the wise warnings of 
Chief-Justice Forteacue in the early Tudor days, and Edmund ■ 
Burke in the last century, to be found elsewhere : — 

" A member of the committee," he observes, " I believe it 
" was Van Leyden, then asked us, supposing everything bhc- 
" ceeded to our wish, what was the definite object of tlie Irish 
"people? To which we replied categorically that it was to 
" throw off the yoke of England, break for ever the connection. 
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" now existing with, that country, and constitute c 
" free and independent people, 'i'hey all expressed their satis- 
" faction at this reply ; and Van Leyden observed that he had 
" travelled through Ireland, and, to judge from the luxury of 
" the rich and extreme misery of the poor, no country in Europe 
" had so crying a necessity fur a revolution. To whicli Lewines 
" [a companion of Tone] and I replied, as is most religiously 
" the truth, that our great motive for our conduct in this busi- 
" ness was the conviction of the wretched state of our peasantry, 
" and the determination if possible to amend it." 



The CoKFEssroNs op a Unionist. 

In his Englant^s Case against Home Rule — a work in which 
Ireland is supposed to have no " case " — Mr. Dicey says ; — 

" On one point alone (it may bo ui^ed) all men, of wliatever 
"party or of whatever nation, who have seriously studied the 
"annals of Iceland are agreed — the history is a record of in- 
" oeasant failure on the part of the Government, and of inces- 
" sant misery on the part of the people. On this matter, if 
" on no other, De Beaumont, Froude, and Lecky are at one. 
"... Bad administration, religious persecution — above all, a 
" thoroughly vicious land tenure, accompanied by such sweep- 
" ing confiscations as to make it, at any rate, a plausible assertion 
" that all land in Ireland has during the course of Irish history 
" been confiscated at least thrice over, are admittedly some of 
" the causes, if they do not constitute the whole cause, of the one 
" immediate difficulty which perplexes the policy of England. 
" This is nothing else than the admitted disaffection to the 
" law of the land prevailing among large numbers of Irish 
" people. The existence of this disaffection, whatever be the 
" inference to be drawn from it, is undeniable. A series of so- 
" called Coercion Acts, passed both before and since the Act of 
" Union, give undeniable evidence, if evidence were wanted, 
" of the ceaseless and, as it would appear, almost irrepressible 
" resistance in Ireland offered by the people to the enforcement 
" of the law. I have not the remotest inclination to underrate 
" the lasting and formidable character of this opposition between 
" opinion and law, nor can any jurist who wishes to deal seriously 
" with a serious and infinitely painful topic question for a moment 
" that the ultimate strength of law lies in the sympathy, or at 
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" the lowest the acquiescence, of the niosa of the popnlati< 
" Judges, constables, and. troops become almost powerless whi 
" the coDBcience of the people permanently opposes the execD.'^ 
" tioE of the law. Severity producea cither no effect 
" effects ; esecutod criminals are regarded as heroes or martyrs ; 
"and jurymen and witnesses meet with the execration and often 
" with the fate of criminals. . , . Eighty-six years have elapsed 
" since the conclusion of the Treaty of Union between England 
" and Ireland. The two countries do not yet form a united 
"nation. The Irish people are, if not more wretched (for the 
" whole European world Las made progress, and Ireland with 
" 't)i y^' more conscious of wretchedness, and Irish disaffection 
" to England is, if not deeper, more widespread than in 1800. 
" An Act meant hy its authors to be a source of the prosperity 
" and concord which, though slowly, followed upon tlie Union 
" with Scotland, has not made Ireland rich, has not put an end 
" to Irish lawlessness, has not terminated the feud between 
" Protestants and Catholics, has not raised the position of Irish 
" tenants, has not taken away the causes of Irish discontent, 
" and has therefore not removed Irish disloyalty. This is the 
" indictment which can fairly be brought against the Act of 
" Union." 



The ViQiRiEa of a Unionist. 



"While he w 
berlain, M.P., 
said, at West Islingtoi 



one of the people," Mr. Joseph Cham- 
of the system of Government in Ireland, 
, on the 17th of June, 1885 :— 



" I do not believe that the great majority of Englishmen have 
the slightest conception of the system under which this free 
nation attempts to rule the sister country. It is a system 
which is founded on the bayonets of thirty thousand soldiers 
encamped permanently as in a hostile country. It is a sygtem 
as completely centralised and bureaucratic as that with which 
Russia governs Poland, or as that which prevailed in Venice 
under the Austrian rule. An Irishman at this moment can- 
not move a step; he cannot lift a finger in any parochial, 
municipal, or educational work without being confronted with, 
interfered with, controlled by an English official, appointed 

" by a foreign Government, and without a shade or shadow of 

" representative authority " (loud cheers). 
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Ceasing to be one of the people, in the month of June, in the 
following year of 1886, Mr. Chamberlain — having become one 
of the "gentlemen of England" meanwhile — thua expressed 
himself at another public meeting, as he is reported in the pagea 
of the Westminster Eeview : — 

" The Irish people enjoy all your liberties, all jour freedom, 
" everything which you prize, all that you find necessary to your 
" orderly existence. I deny altogether that Ireland is not a 
" self -governed country. Ireland is part of a country in which 
" Government has been carried on to a greater perfection then 
" any other country on the face of the earth " (loud laughter). 

A Unionist in ma Kight Mind. 
In the first edition of his Leaders of Public Opinion, Mr. 
Lecky has summed up the Irish case against England as foUowe, 
in course of an indignant protest with regard to the habitual 
tone of depreciation which it is the custom of the British press 
to adopt towards Ireland. No man living has done more to 
foster public opinion in that country than the great Protestant 
historian : — 

"Another important element of dissension ia the tone 
habitually adopted by English writers towards Ireland, 
Reasoning a priori, we might have imagined that common 
decency would have rendered that tone guarded and conciha- 
tory, for if England has sometimes had cause to complain of 
Ireland, Ireland has had incomparably more cause to com- 
plain of England. For seven hundred years England has 
ruled over a nation which has exhibited more than average 
intellect at home, and far more than average success abroad 
— a nation which, though its faults are doubtless many 
and serious, is certainly neither unaraiable, ungrateful, nor in- 
tractable; and she has left it one of the most discontented 
and degraded in Europe. She has ruled over a country which 
seemed designed by Providence to be one of the most Nourish- 
ing in the world ; indentaJ with the noblest harbours, placed 
between two continents, as if to reap the advantages of both, 
possessing a temperate and salubrious climate, and a soil of 
more than common fertility — and she has left it one of the 
poorest, one of the most wretched upon earth. A fatal blast 
seems to rest upon it, and to counteract all the advantages of 
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" Natnro. Tlie most superficial traveller is Btrack vritli the " 
"ajiomaly. His first inquiry ia — 'What tyranny has 
" thwarted the deaigns of Providence 'i ' He finds that, aocord- 
" ing to the confessions of English writers for the 650 years 
"that elapsed hetween the Cou quest and tbe Emancipation of 
" the Catholics, the Eogliali Government of Ireland was one 
" long series of oppressions — that massacres and banisbments, 
" confiscations and disqualifications, compulsory ignoranee and 
" trade restrictions were all resorted to ( that the industry of 
" the country was so paralysed tbat it has never recovered ita 
f elasticity ; that the various classes of the people were bo 
"divided tbat tbey have never gained their unity; that the 
" character of the nation was so formed and moulded in the die 
" of sorrow that almost every prominent vice engrained ii 
" national character may be distinctly traced to tbe 
" of bygone tyranny ; and tliat when the age of disqualification^;.* 
" had passed, a legislative system was still retained, in deflano* ■ 
"of the wish of the people, by the nation which proclaims itsdf. J 
" the most emphatic assertor of the rights of nationalities. 
. "Such ia tbe past of English Government of Ireland— 
" tissue of brutality and hypocrisy scarcely surpassed in history^l 
" Who would not have imagined that in a more enlightenaj^ 
" age the tone of the British press towards Ireland would havo J 
" been at least moderate, friendly, and conciliatory 1 Let a^yl 
" candid man judge whether it ia so. Let him observe the pto^ 
" minence given to every criiue tbat is committed in Ireland,*! 
" to every absurdity that can be culled from the Irish preaa,' J 
" to every failure of an Irish movement. Let him obserrdl 
" the ceaseless ridicule, the unwavering contempt, the studied I 
" depreciation of the Irish character and intellect habitual in 1 
"the English newspaper. Let him observe their persistent J 
" refusal to regard Irish affairs in any light but the ridioa-f 
"loua, and then answer the question for himself. We be-*^ 
" lieve impartial Englishmen will scarcely deny what foreigd" 
" observers unanimously declare that the object of the most in-' 
" fluential section of the English press is to discredit the Irish 
"intellect and Irish character before England and before 
"Europe. 'The tone of the English press towards Ireland,' 
" said a writer in tbe Revue deg Deux Monde$, when urging tbe 
" Irish people to give up the dream of nationality, ' is detest- 
" able.' ' It would bo about as reasonable,' remarked a recent 
" German tourist, 'to judge of the Irish character from English 
" writers as to take an Austrian estimate of Italian affairs.* 
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" As long as this tone continues the two nations never can 
" amalgamate, or assimilate, or cordially co-operate. A war of 
" recriminations is an evil, but it is a greater evil for a, nation 
" tranquiUy to suffer its character to be frittered away by 
" calumny veiled in Barcaam, and by a contemptuous suppresaion 
" of all facts but those which tell against itsell As Jong as 
" Englishmen adopt a tone of habitual depreciation in speaking 
" of the present of Ireland, Irishmeti would betray their country 
" were they to suffer the curtain to fall upon its past" 

In a letter addressed to Colonel Donnelly, dated December 
1880, and published in the Times on the 3rd of that month, 
Genera! Gordon, referring to the still too common tone of de- 
preciation in which many of our English newspapers indulge 
their humour when dealing with Irish questions, said ; — 

"Our comic prints do an infinity of harm by their carica- 
tures ; firstly, the caricatures are not true — for crime in 
■'Ireland is not greater than in England; and secondly, they 
exasperate the people on both sides of the Channel and do 
no good. It is ill to laugh and scoff at a question which 
affects otir existence." 

A ViHTOODS People. 
Lord Normanby, an ex-Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, speaking 
in the House of Lords on the 13th of February 1844, thus 
described the origin of Irish crime : — 

Of the inhabitants of Ireland he said, " There never was 
" a people whose faults and sufferings more obviously arose out 
" of their relations with man, and less out of their relations with 
" their Maker. There is no country in the world in which there 
" are such general privations and sufieringa, and among whom 
" there is a more general and universal practice of ail the social 
" and domestic virtues — who are better husbands, better wives, 
" better fathers, better mothers, and better sons ; better, in 
" short, in all those relations in which it would naturally be 
" expected that the fruit of religious instruction would he found. 
" It is to the struggle for that subsistence which yonr boasted 
"legislation has failed to procure for them, and which your. 
" free institutions have partly withheld from them, that almost 
" all the crimes are to be traced with which you charge them." 
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An ISDEaTRDCTIBLE HaTION, 

How wisely has not Tliierr;, the eminent French histoiiaii of I 
the Norman Conquest, dwelt upon the unexampled fact that :— 1 

"There are nations, with, retentive memories, whom tha ] 
" thought of independence does not abandon e 
" tude, and who, resisting against hahit, which i) 
" powerful, even after the lapae of agea, still detest and abjure 
"the condition to which a superior power has reduced them. 
" Such is the Irish nation. It is in vain that English power 
"has exhausted itself in efforts to extinguish that memory, to 
" make the conquest he forgotten, and make the results of armed 
" invasion be considered as the exercise of a legal authority ; 
"nothing has been able to destroy Irish stuhbomneaa. In despite 
"of seductions, menaces, and tortures, fathers have bequeathed 
"it to their sons. . . . This unconquerable tenacity, tliia . 
"lengthened remembrance of departed liberty, this faculty of 1 
"preserving and nourishing, through ages of physical misery I 
" and suffering, the thought of that which is no more, — of never 1 
" despairing of a constantly- vanquished cause, for which many I 
"generations have successively, and in vain, perished in tha 1 
"field, and by the executioner, is, perhaps, the most extra- 1 
" ordinary and the greatest example that a people has ever 4 
" given." 

In his essay on EiiyJand and Ireland, Mill has well obaervodt \ 
that it is not consistent with self-respect, in a nation any more J 
than in an individual, to wait till it is compelled by nncon- 
troUnhle circumstances to resign that which it cannot in coo- J 
science bold. To hold Ireland permanently by the old hod'] 
means is simply impossible. Neither Europe nor America would' 1 
now hear the sight of a Poland across the Irish Chaimel. ' 
"The attempt," he said, "could not long succeed with i 
" country so vulnerable as England, having territories to defend 

n every part of the globe, and half her population dependent 



"on foreign 



We a 



o fact, face to face with a 



people animated by a spirit of resistance which cannot be I 
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CONTAINING THE TRAGIC STORY OF WHOLESALE 
EVICTIONS IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS DURING 
THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

" O Sootlttnd, Scatlond 1 many a, hpart ia sad and sore for thee, 
Though bneely, meanlj, falsely driven to dwelt beyond the aea ; 
Why Btoop to those who caonot walk with high and upright head — 
Whose little bouIb no kiodced own with thy ti[ue-hououced dead." 



Land Tenure in the Scottish Highlands, 
Old and Mew. 

Hattng devoted bo many pages at the bef^inniiiR of this work to 
the erictiona which took place in England under the PlanUseneta 
and Tudors, the brief reference to the evictions which have taken 
place in Scotland under the present dynasty appears somewhat 
inadequate to its general scope. Hardly anything more pathetic ia 
to be found in British history, ancient or nioiiern, than the story of 
the Highland clearances from 17S2 down, to the present time. Like 
the story of Ireland, it consists of a series of tragedies in Teal life, 
before wlitcli the fiction of the novelist pales into insignificance. 
In the Scottish Highlands, till the fatal day at CuUoJen, in 1746, 
the clans enrolled themselves under native chiefs of their own 
blood in tiieir respective districts. They were in a sense, from 
time immemorial, the owners of their own soil, and the electors of 
their own rulers. They were neither serfs nor vasaals, though sub- 
ject to a kii^d of civil and criminal jurisdiction under tiieir chiefs. 
In addition to the military service due to the latter, certain pay- 
inents were made them by the tlana, but only out of a sense of 
duty ; and the clansmen held their lands and rights to pasture, wood 
and peat, fish and game, by the same title os that by which the 
chieL held their estates. But all this was cbonged by the action 
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of tlie English Government less than forty years after CulloJen, the i 
clansmen havinj:; their system of land tenure thenceforward assimi- 
lated to that of Enslftnd, without consideration for their ancient 
rights. Their estates, forfeited by the rebellion of 1745, were 
restored to the chiefs in 17S2, hut without any provision in favour 
of the people. For a time the change was not materially felt, aa 
Mr. Eussell Wallace obeervefl, in hia Land Nationaiieatimi (1882): — 
" Tracts of land were assigned to the more important members 
" of the clan on payment of au annual rent, and those often sublet 
" the land to the poorer High hinders. The English system of entail 
"soon became common in Scotland, and by marriage, inheritance, 
"and purchase, the great estates became still greater, and passed 
" into fewer hands, while Che feeling of clanship became weaker, and 
" the rights of the olananiea less clearly recognised. When, shortly 
"ftfterwards, England engaged in the great American and Conti- 
"nentol wars, the Highland noblemen raised recruits from among 
" their clanauien, ond formed the fanioas Highland regiments ; and, 
'' as this added to their dignity and importance, they favoured tlie 
" increase of small farmers whose hardy sous would swell the ranks 
" of the army. The lorger of these tenants were called ' tacksmen,' 
" the smaller ' crofters,' and thus most of the Higliland valleys were , 
" filled with a peaceful, hardy, industrious, and contented popula- J 
" tion. The testimony on this subject ia of a very uniform nature. J 
"The tacksmen, 01 small gentlemen farmers, lived in rude house 
"bnt with much comfort, and were almost always men of gog 
" education and refined manners ; while their hospitality vwa 
" unbounded, and they freely supported among them the poor a 
" the district." 

As to the crofters, Sir John M'Neill, in his Report on the Wester, 
Highlands, describes their former tenure iia permanent or e(n 
ditary, at renta fiied for long periods. In addition to their few aciMjfl 
of arable land, they had the right of pasture on the mountain sid^^ 
with fuel, fishing, &c ; and usually possessed some cattle, sheep, ai 
a horse. From these various sources of industry they also enjoye 
II rude abundance, witliout excessive toil. Hugh Miller describe 
the period succeeding 1745, while the landlords were in hiding-' 
abroad — a period of forty years — as the golden age of the High- 
lands. It was the period also during which the English kinp 
was able to summon to bis standards from the populous Highland 
glens tens of thousands of as fine soldiers as any in Europe ; soldiers 
of whom Chatham said, speaking in 1776, " they served with fidelity, 
" as they fought with valour, and conquered in every part o£ the 
" world." But of the military features of the subject more BJion. 
For the present it is of greater importance to describe the change , 
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n hich was on tte eve of taking place at this time, brought about by 
landlord rapacity and greed. Much pretty writing has been ex- 
pended on. the battle of Culioden by the poets, but the tragical 
resalta of that diaastroua event to the unfortunate Highlanders are 
too prosaic for any aucli treatment of the subject by the political 



" tocAie;,— Falsa Wizard, avaunt !— I have mareliallad my clan, 
Theic swords are aa thousands, their bosoms are one ! 
Ttiey are true to tbe lust of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapera descend to the barveat of death." 

The Wizard was indeed no true seer, or he would huve warned — 
not Lochiel to beware of Cumberland — but rather Lochiel's clinBmen 
to beware of Lochiel. It was a maxim of Edward IV. {who never 
lost or avoided a battle) " to slay the nobles and let the common 
"folks go tree," It had been well for hnmaoity^well for England 
— if Camherland acted on the maiim at Culioden, The descendants 
ijf the "stoat Glengarrjs," the "gallant Gordons," and the "wise 
" Lochiela" — some of wbo^e fathers were themselves, in the heat of 
the contest, carried out of the range of aword and bullet on the 
shoulders of their too faithful followers— repaid the Highlanders of 
another generation by eviction, starvation, and death. The story 
o[ those brave men during the past hundred years is, from first to 
last, a story of flagrant usurpation, cruel oppression, and indescribable 
suffering} the victims being an exemplary, God-fearing, and most 
deserving people. By a gradual process of encroachment the chiefs, 
on being repossessed of their eatatea, assumed the pretensions of 
feudal landowners. The tacksmen, or middlemen, were the first to 
feel the change, Uneipectedly deprived of the privilege of sub- 
letting a portion of their lands, they emigrated in disgust, 6,400 
leaving for America during the years preceding 1792. Those ou 
the estate of Lord Macdonald in the Isle of Skye did, indeed, 
attempt to withstand the chief^who fled the island — binding them- 
selves by a solemn oath to keep down rents by refusing to offer 
for vacant farms. But in vain. The crofters, too, as suddenly found 
themselves deprived of pasture, wood and peat, game and fishing. 
Thus restricted to their little crofts, their resources quickly ran out, 
poverty supervened, and their doom was sealed. The landlords, 
tempted by offers of greater rents (and less trouble of collection) 
from Lowland sheep farmers, directed the tenants to take their 
choice of "Hell or Canada," According to Aikman, the continuator 
of Buchanan's ScoClaiid, in some instances the landlords directed the 
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factors to "drive them into ttie sea, let tLem go to tlie Plantation^' 
" or go to bell." The Dukes opened the ScottiBh eviction campaign 
and are, therefore, entitled to precedence in these pages, apart 
their rank. 

The Ducal Evictions. 

Of the Butherland evictions ne hare already seen sometUtt^ 
related in our second chapter from ihe pages of Mr. Alezandet- 
Mackenzie's Highland Clearances,' a work which should entitle 
author to the lasting putitude of the British public. A fiend 
female form, beariEg the double-barrelled name of Sutherland and. 
Stafford, led the way, as far back as iSay. It is said that whi 
husband faltered in the murderous work, she played the rdle of Lady 
Macbeth. "InGrm of purpose ! — Give me the daggers," she shrieked. 
And we know the dire result In 1807 ninety families were thna. 
ejected inland, who were provided with miserably inferior lots new 
the coast ; "between the devil and the deep sea," so to speak. Tb»- 
factor superintending was one Sellar, a name B.t which young and 
old turned pale with terror. During the removal, their crops 
suffered greatly, the families hod to sleep out of doors, some died 
through fatigue and exposure, while others contracted diseaaw 
which ultimately put an end to their eiistence. They were, ia. 
fact, "improved" off the face of the earth. In 1816, Lady 
Macbeth had expedited the tedious process of removal by ' ' ' 
the cabins, exactly as is done at this day at Lu^acurran 
on the property of the Manjuis of Lansdowne, Govemor-Gei 
of India. Mr. Mackenzie describes a Sutherland clearance in 
year in the words of an ejewitness of the scene ; which may b^ 
considered in the light of a companion picture to that Irish o 
be found at page loi in the present volume. The evil work coia» 
inenced, we are told : — 

"By setting fire to the houses of the small tenants in extensive 
" districts — part of the parishes of Farr, Bo^'art, Qolspie, aud ths 
"whole parish of Eildonan. I was an eyewitness of the sceaOi. 
"This calamity came oa the people quite unexpectedly. SI 
"parties, for each district, furnished with faggots and other 
" bustibleB, rushed on the dwelliniia of this devoted people, 
" immediately commenced setting fire to them, proceeding in their 
*' work with the greatest rapidity till about three hundred boosea 
" were in flames ! The consternation and confusion were extreme ; 
" little or no time was given for removal of persons or property — the 
" people strivii:g to remove the sick and the helpless before the fire 
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" alioulJ reacli tliem — next, struggling to save the moat Taliial>le of 
" their effucts. Tiie cries of the women nmi children^the roarinj; of 
" the affrighted cattle, hunted at the same time hj the yelling dogs 
"of the Biiepherda amid the smolte and fire— altogether presented 
" a scene that completely baffles description : it required to be seen to 
" be believed. A dense cloud of smoke enveloped ihe whole country 
" by day, and even extended far on the sea ; at night an awfully 
" grand, but terrific scene presented itself — all the houses in an 
" extemive district in flames at once I I myself ascended a height 
'■ about eleven o'clock in the evening, and counted two hundred and 
" fifty blazing houses, many of the ownera of which were my rela- 
" tions, and ^1 of whom I personally knew ; but whose present eon- 
" dition, whether in or out of the flames, I could not tell. The 
" conflagration lasted six daya, till the wliole of the dwellings were 
" reduced lo ashes or snioking ruins. During one of these daya a 
" boat lost her way in the dense smoke as she approached the slioie ; 
" but at night she was enabled to reach a landing-place by the light 
" of the ftames ! " 

On the fatal day at Culloden the Atliol ni.Ljhlanders were in the 
very front and most exposed rank of the line of battle, having 
Lochiel's clansmen on their left, "all plaided and plumed in their 
" tartan array," Could not the Wizard have mercifully warned 
tliem also against their chief, Bince it ia due to Lady Macbeth to 
observe that a Duke of Athol preceded her as a pioneer in the work 
of destruction, and is entitled, therefore, to the dlatinctlon of being 
the first to claim the right of doing what you like with — the property 
of other people 1 Whatever merit the Sutherland family may take 
to themselves for levelling and firing the cabins of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, they cannot at least claim the merit of originality,Gince 
his grace of Athol commenced proceedings in Glen Tilt as far back 
as 1784, according to the Olooiny Memories of Donald Maoleod, who 

" This beautiful valley was occupied in the same way aa other 
" Highland valleys, each family possessing a piece of and>Ie land, 
" while the pasture waa held in common. The peojile held a right 
" and full liberty to fish in the Tilt, an excellent salmon river, and 
"the pleasure and profits of tbe chase, with their chief; hut the 
" then Duke acquired a great taste for deer. The people were, from 
" time immemorial, accustomed to take their cattle, m the summer 
" season, to a liigher glen, which is watered by the river Tarf ; but 
" the Duke appointed Glen Tarf for a deer-ibresl, and built a high 
"dyke at the head of Glen Tilt. The people submitted to this 
"encroachment on iheir ancient rights. The deer increased and 
" did not pay much regard to the march ; they would jump over the 
"dyke and destroy the people's crops ; the people complained, and 
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" his i^ace rejoiced ; and to gratify the rovinf; propensities of tbes _ 
" light-footed animals, he added another slice of some thousand acrea 
" of the people's land to the grazing gronnd of his favourite deer. 
" Gradiiahy the forest extended, and tlie marks of civilisation were 
" effaced, till the last of the hrave Glen Tilt men, wlio fought and 
"often confronted and defeated the enemies of Scotland and her 
" kinge upon many a bloody battlefield, were routed off, and bade a 
" final farewell to the beautiful Qlen Tilt, which they and their 
" fathers had considered their Dvm healthy and sweet home. The 
"Glenaof Athol are intersected by smaller yallevB, presenting various 
" aspecis, from the most fertile carse to the bleakest moorland. Bat 
" man durst not be seen there. The image of God is foibidded 
" unless it be stamped npon the Duke, his foresters, and § 
"keepers, that the deer may not he disturbed." 

Pope's lines are not allo^ether inapplicable here to do justice tfti 
the roan who first showed his class bow they might increase their 4 
rental and enhance their sport at the tame time ; — 

"Prond NioiCod first the bloody chaae began, 
A mighty hantor—aDd his prey Kas hulo. 
What wonder then a beast or subject slaio 
Were eqaol crimes in a despotic reign? 
Both, doomed alike, for sportive tyrants bled ; 
But wLile tbe subject starved, the beast was fed." 
On the 15th of July last, the good Duke of Argyll obserred, 1 
the House of Lords ; — 

" It will probably be in the reoolleotion of your lordships thatfl 
" among the theatrical eihibitions and evictions of tenants in Ireland ' 
" got up by the Land League there waa the case of Mr. Olphett, in. 
" the county of Donegal." 

Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., an es-Cabinet Minister, Mr. H. J. Wilaon, a 
Yorkshire M.P., and Mr. Gonybeare.aComiahM.P. — all three gentle- j 
men having visited Donegal iu the coarse of the eyiction campaign ia 1 
that county — no doubt took part in the gross imposture. Well, few J 
men know the merits of a question of the kind better than the Doke^.V 
whose instincts and InclinaiionB in regard to evictions are hereditaiT; f 
No Scottish chieftain better understood, or more faithfully adopted, J 
than the founder of his family, MacCallum More: — 
" The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can." 

Lord Masaulay has dwelt upon the fact that ;— ^ 
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"It waa constanlly repeated in Terse and prose, that tlie finest 
" part of tlie domain beloiiping to tiie ancient heads of tlie Gaelic 
" nation — Islay, where they lived with the pomp of toyidty — lona, 
" where they had beea interred with the pomp of religion — the Papa 
" of Jnra, the rich peninsula of Kintyre, had been transferred from 
"the legitimate posseasoiB to tlie insatiable 'MacCalluiu More.'" 

Dr. Johnson, in hia Journey to tlis Hthridia, says, " That man is 
" little to be envied whose piety would not jjrow warmer among the 
" ruins of lona-" The Duke hoe written a pretty guide-book, teeming 
with paradox, for the tonriat to lona, from whitli, however, there are 
some interesting oniisaious. On the dissolution of the mon^tstic estab- 
lishments, for instance, lona was annexed to the bifihopric of ArgylL 
There is still a bishopric of Argyll, In fact there are two bishoprics 
of the name, one Catholic and the other Protestant ; the occupant of 
the Catholic see being a Macdonald, and a collateral descendant of the 
LurdR of the Islea plnndercd by MocCallum More. But, oddly enough, 
lona, the choicest portion of the ancient see, belongs to neither, 
being in the safe keeping of, not a Bishop, bnt a Dake of Argyll. 
To this fact there is, of course, no allusion in the pretty guide-book. 
The Duke ekims St. Columba (femp. 563) as heinfj, in some sort, the 
fofiter-father of the Established Church of Scotland in 1889; and 
perhaps he thinks, as a not undistinguislLed member of that non- 
Episcopal body, he has the best claim to the historic appanage of the 
biskopric of Arr^ll. Anyhow, the inhabilanta of both the Highlands 
and the Islands have been severely punished through their super- 
stitious devotion to the Scottish dukes generally. Even John Knoi, 
looking backwards, had at least one glimpse of his own creduliiy, 
when — seeing around him his brother ministers starving on a beggarly 
pittance — in the bitterness of bis heart lie retorted on a Buccleucb, 
exclaiming — " Verily,' cupidity hath begotten many Heformers I " 
When we visited lona lately, the surviving inhabitants were im- 
patient for the arrival of the Crofter Commissioners to cut down, 
the ducal rockients there as elsewhere. 

A deputation of the Glasgow Highland Relief Board, conaisting of 
Dr. Robert Macgregor and Mr. Charles B. Baird, their Secretary^ 
visited, amongst other places in the Western Highlands, Mull (partly 
owned by the Duke of Aigyll), lona, Tiree, &c,, in 1S49, and they 
immediately afterwards issued a printed report on the state of these 
places, a few extracts from which will prove instructive. They in- 
form us that the population of the Island of ilull, according to the 
Government census of 1821, was 10,612 ; of 1841, 10,064. In iS?! 
it is found reduced to 6,441, and by the census of iSSi,to 5,624, or a 
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fraction more thaD halE the number that inhabited the island ir 
Tohermory, the most iniportaut Tillage in the island, we are told, 
" has been, for some time the resort of the grenter part of the small 
" croftera and cottars ejected from their holdings and houses on the 
"surrounding estates, and thtu there lias been a great accamuUtion 
'■" of diatreas." lona, wholly owned by the Duke, wliich had formerly 
a population of 500, only now contains, according to tha last census, 
ii population uf 243 aoula, Tirae, of which he is also the sole pro- 
prietor, had, in 1841, a population of 4,687, which, according to the 
aame cenau?, is now reduoeii to 2,733. "-"^ '•b's district of Kilfinichen, 
another property of the Duke, the same charitable body reported ; — 

" Tlie croftera and cottars having been warned off, twenty-six indi- 
" viduals emigrated to Atuerica at their own expense, and one at that 
" of the Parochial Board ; a good many removed to Kinloeh, where 
" they are now in great poVbrty, and ihose who remained were not 
" allowed to cultivate any ground for crop or even garden stuffs, 
" The stock and other etfecta of a number of crofters on Kinlocb, 
"last year {1848), and whose rents averaged from ^5 to £15 per 
'^ annum, having been sequestrated and sold, these parties are now 
" reduced to a atate of pauperism, having no employment or meoQKi 
" of aubsisteuce whatever." 



Respecting the district of Bunessan, our authority says :- 



"It will be recollected that the [Relief] Committee, soma time 
" ago, advanced £t2& to aafist in procuring provisions lor a number 
" of emigrantEi from the Duke of Ai^yll's estate, in the Rosa of Mull 
" nnd lona, in all 243 persona — 125 adults and 118 children. , , . 
" We have received the very melancholy and distressing intelligence 
"that many of those emigrants had been seized with cholera on their 
'' arrival in Canada ; that not a few of them had fallen victims to it ; 
"and that the survivora had suffered great privations. . . . We trust 
" that no emigration will in future be promoted by proprietors or 
" others, wliicli will not secure, as far aa human effort can, the benefit 
" 0/ those wha emigratt, as well aa of those who are left at home." 

Tiieae are but a few, not of "the theatrical eiliibitiona and 
" evictions of tenants in Ireland got up by the Land League," to 
ivliich the Duke of Argyll refers in his speech in the Houaa of 
Lords on the 15th of July last, but of the evictions "got up" bv 
himself in the Scottish Highlands in recent years. The Duke's 
system would ruin any kingdom on earth. According to Mr. John 
Murdoch, the indefatigable author of the Crofter EtvoU (1886), in 
1831, the population of the whole Island of Islay was 14,992. But 
in 1S81 that population was reduced 107,574. I" 1S33 the rent was 
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about ^13,000, or less than ^^i per head; in 1881 the rent was 
;£37,405, 8a. 2A, ot within a fraction of ;£; per head. In other 
words, while the population diminished by ;o per cent., the rent 
increased by nearly 1 50 per cent, or 500 per cent per head of the all 
but landless inhabitants I " For," Mr. Murdoch adds, " while there 
" could hardly have been fewer than i,5CO tenant-farmers at iheao 
" earlier dates, there are only about 230 now." The Duke wants the 
Faroe experiment tried on an equally extensive scale in the Irish 
Higlilantls also, and tells its in the eauie speech, on the authority of 
Mr. Tuke — who used to be a phikntbropJEt before he became a 
Unionist — that ;— 

"A considerable number of tenants emigrated [probably under 
" compulsion as in Argyllshire], and then it was a^'reed that their 
" houses should be putl^ down and their holdings added to the next 
" area. I am told [ky Mr. Tuke^ that that district is thriving adtnii- 
"ably. But there is one condition above all others which is indis- 
"peiisable to the permanent improvement of the country. You. 
" must teach the old doctrine of common honesty in your transactions 
" between man and moii. (Cheers.) " 

Whether the cheers were for Mr. Tuke or the Duke does not 
appear clear, but anyhow the Irish and Scottish peerage must have 
vigorously exercised their throats on the occasion. Pulling down 
houses for the philanthropic purpose of rendering the condition of the 
"admirably thriving " has long been the foundation ot their 
1 policy in Scotland and Ireland. The Duke is always at 
his best when preaching the doctrine of " common honesty." In his 
Keiyn of Law he is found eaying ; — - 

" It was no oratorical esnggeration, but a strict nnd literal descrip- 
" tion of the truth, when Mr. Gladstone said of the old commercial 
" policy that it was ' a system of robbing and plundering ourselves.' " 

Doulitless it wQs so. But surely it was not so great an ofenee, in 
the sight of God or man, as the agrarian policy of robbing other 
people ot the frnils of their honest labour, which has now been in 
full operation for more than a century in two pajta of the United 
Kingdom. In the Island of Tiree alone the Duke's rents have been 
reduced by the itinerant Crofter Commissioners from /i,25i, 18s. to 
^922, los. Fear of his scolding tongne and caustic pen probably 
averted a reduction by one-half. In 1831 the population of tlie 
county ot Argyll was 100,973 ; in 1841 it was 97,371 ; in 1851 it 
was reduced 1088,567; and in 1881 it was down to 76,468. Of the 
latter number the Eegistrar- General classifies 30,387 as urban, or 
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the population of "towns and vilkfjes," leariDg us only 46,081 
the total rural population of the county of Argyll at the date of t 
last census, in 188 1. 



Noble Lords and Eight Honourable Gentle: 

CONTINUE THE SfORT. 

It goes against the grain, and is most repulsive work, to pnblisl^ 
a selected list of Scottish landlords as if deserving of reprobation. 
It is necessary, therefore, it should he understood that many of those 
now living are hut the heirs of a sad inheritance. It is gratifying 
to know, for instance, that the present £farquis of Breadalbane is a. 
good landlord, and takes an entirely different view to tliat of a 
predecessor in regard to his duties and relationship to the tenants 
on the vast property referred to here. He cannot bring hack the 
dead, though he might and ought to make restitution to the living. 
Mr. B. Alister, author of Barriers to the N^ational Prosperity of Scot- 
laiid, had a controversy with a former Marquis of Breadalbane in' 
1853, about the eviction of his tenantry. In a letter dated July of 
that year, Mr. Alister made a charge against him, that he had 
evicted, since 1834, no less than goo families, or 2,500 soiila : — 



ixfy families 



"In Glenqueich, near Amulreo," he eaiil, "some 
"formerly lived, where there are now only four o 
"America there ia a glen iuhahited by its ousted tenants, and called 
" Qlenqueich still. The desolationR here look like the ruins of Irish 
" cabins, although the population of Glenqueicli were always charac- 
" terised as being remarkably thrifty, economical, and wealthy. On 
'■ the Braes of Taymouth, at the back of Drummond Hill, and at 
" Tullochyoule, some forty or fifty families formerly resided where 
" there is not one now ! Glenorchy, by the returns of 1S31, showed 
"a population of i,So6 ; in 1841, S31 ; — is there no depopnlatit 
"there?" 

In another letter the same writer said ; — 

"Ton must be aware that your late father raised 2, joomen during 
" the last war, and that 1,600 of that number were from the Bread- 
" albane estates. My statement is, that 150 could not now be raised, 
" which i,', perhaps, the worst charge of the whole, I have often 
" made inquiries of Highlanders on this point, (ind the number above 
" stated was the highest estimate. Many who should know, state to 
"me that your Lordship wonld not get fi/ij/ followers from the 
'■ whole of the estates. This, then, is the position of the question. 
" In 1793-4 there was snch * numerous, hardy, and industrious popii- 
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" lation on tlie Breadalbane estates, tbat there could be spared of 

" valorous defenders of their countrv ia her honr of danger . r,6oo 

" Highest estimate now 1 50 



if all sorts increased a hundred-fold." 



1,450 



The people of Skye and the Uist, where the Macdonalda for cen- 
turies rultd ill tlie manner of princes over a Inyal and devoted 
people, were treated not a whit better than those on the mainland, 
when their services were no longer required to fight the battles of the 
Lords of the lales, or to secure to them iheir possessions, tlieir dignity, 
and power. They were cruelly evicted, and in enormous numbers. 
In 1849, for ins lance, Lord Macdonald determined to evict between 
600 and ^00 persons from Sullas, in North Uist, of which he was 
then proprietor. They were at the time in a state of great misery 
from the failure of the potato crop several years in succession. Some 
of the men were employed on drainage works, for which public 
money was advanced to the proprietors ; but here, as in most other 
jdaces throughout the Highlands, the money earned was applied by 
the factors to wipe off old arrears, while the people were permitted 
generally to starve. Tlie landlord having decided that they must 
go, notices of ejectment were served upon them, to take effect on the 
I5tli of Slay 1849, They asked for delay, to enable them to dispose 
of their cattle and other effects to the best advantage at the 
markets, and offered to work meanwhile making kelp, 1 
which would prove remunerative to the proprietors. No 
were received to their petitions, which were ignored. At the same 
time they were directed to sow as much corn and potatoes as they 
could during the spring, for which they were told they would be 
fully compensated, whatever happened. They sold much of their 
effects to procure seed, and continued to work and sow up to and 
even after tlie 15th of May. They then began to cut their peats as 
usual, thinking tliat thoy were after all to ba allowed to get the 
benefit They were, however, soon disappointed — their goods were 
hypothecated. Many of them were turned out of their houses, the 
doors locked, and everything they posse^ssed — cattle, crops, and peats 
— seized. Even their bits of furniture were thrown out of doora 
in the manner which had long become the fashion in such eases. 
Several heart-rending scenes followed of course. But the Siillas 
evictions were not sufficient to satisfy the evicting craze of Lord 
Macdonald. In 1851-53 he, or rather his trustee, determined to 
evict the penple from the villages of Boreraig and Suisiaiah, Isle of 
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Skje. Some who were eodeaTonting to escape to America 
cumbed to a deadly fever whici broke out on board ship. Oa thi 
4U1 of April 1853 those who had remained behind were all warned 
out of their lioldinga to make room for deer. They petitioned and 
pleaded to no purpose. " I remember very well the removal of 
" the people from Boreraig twentj-siK years ago," Donald Macli 
of Doisdale, observed to the Crofter Commiasionera > 
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" Some of the people perished from the hardships they had 
" endure when put out of their houses. It was in time of snow the^' 
" were put out ; one man perished. Ke belonged to Suishinigh, He 
" was found dead at his own door after he had been evicted. Hia 
" name Wiis Alex. Mathesoo. There was great hardship connected 
" with that eviction. The fires were extinguished, the houses knocked 
" down, and the people forced out much E^j-ainst their will, the 
" officers compelliug them." 

The Macdonald clansmen are said to have refused to fif,'ht at Cul- 
loden because they were not placed, aa was customary, in the right 
wing, to lead off aa it were. Here is another instance in which the 
Wizard ehould have warned the clan of what was in store for them 
at the hands of their chief. The tourist in Skye who takes a walk 
of a mile from his hotel at Portree, along a quaking bog road, may 
obtain an aciiuaintance with the results of legalised robbery and 
cruelty there auEScient to spoil his appetite during the rest of hia 
stay in the island. " Much food is the tillage of the poor," accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures. You might here plunge a fishing-rod 
into the peat, and count the blades of corn growing thereupon for 
the sustenance of the inhabitants. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of this work to attempt any lengthy 
or detailed account of the Scottish clearancea. But the observation 
in regard to Lord Breadalbane has a general application. The pre- 
sent Lord Lovat is a minor, and his father was a good landlord. A 
predecessor in the title, however, cleared Glenstrathfarrar. Else- 
where, a Chisholm also tried to undo the evil work of a Chisbolm. 
In. the same way, if Lord Tweedmouth, who is still in the flesh, had 
hia performauoea in Guisaclmn, Strathglass, unpleasantly described 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1873, a "daughter 
of the house " has long since made restitution in hia behalf by her 
friendahip for the poor and the oppresaed. It was stated at the time 
that when Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, now Lord Tweedmouth, bought 
the property, there waa a population of 255 souls upon it. What 
has become of them all ! Sit Dudley, in his eiamination before the 
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MaCombie, one of the members oE the Committee, havinj; obaerred 
— " Then the tenants went away of their own free will," — Sir 
Dudley replied, " I mast not say bo quite. I told them that when 
" they had found other places to go to, I wished to have their 
" farms." And he has since converted them into a deer forest. 
Lord Ahinger, another modem peer, haa heen stealthily evicting hia 
tenants, a.long the banks of the Lochy and Spean, by threes and 
fours at a time, to escape observatioti, though aome of their sons 
probably fought under the command of his father in the charge of the 
heavy brigade at Balaclava. The lands were good, through their 
labour, and they owed no rent. Yet were they evicted, without a 
penny compensation for their levelled houses even, to make room for 
the deer — and the deerstalker in the person of Sir Eichard Wallace. 
Having so far disposed of the Peers, we hove but little space to 
accommodate .the imitative performances of the Commoners. Tet 
are they not quite undeserving of notice. " I will tell you how 
Hodil was cleared," observed one John MacDiarmid, of the Island 
of Scalpa, addressing the Crofter Commissioners ; and he proceeded 
to relate how a Scottish landlord — whose ancestor, probably, was 
supported in his hiding-place abroad after 1745-6 by the fidelity of 
his clansmen — had celebrated the first anniversary of hia wedding, 
as follows ; — - 

"When young Macleod [the laird] came home with his noM'ly- 
" married wife, he went about to show her the place. Twenty of 
" the women of Bodil came out to meet them, and danced a reel 
" before them, eo glad were they to see them. By the time the year 
'■ was out — twelve months from that day — those twenty women were 
"weeping and wailing, their houses being unroofed, and their fires 
"quenched, by orders of the estate. I could not say who was to 
" blame, but before the year was out one hundred and fifty fires were 
" quenched in Eodil." 

Theirs was the "dance of death" surely ! There was a Cameron 
of Lochiel who on being asked what his rental was, answered 
proudly, "Eight hundred Camerons ;" meaning hia clansmen. The 
grandfather of the present Lochiel probably evicted an equal num- 
ber of souls. Chisholm, another chieftain, cleared Strathglass of 
a considerable population, though bis ancestor was carried out of 
battle at Culloden by one of his clansmen. The widow of a Mac- 
donnell actually superintended the unroofing of her tenants' houses 
in Glengarry ; and, of one cargo of her victims which sailed from 
Port-William for America, iifty-three souls perished on the way out 
by an epidemic. A Colonel Gordon of Barra, in the Outer Hebrides 
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had ferociaue dngs unt atter unwilling emigrants to pen them aloi^ 
the sea-shore, where, when necessary, they were hound hand and 
foot preparatory fo beinj; cast on hoard a ship. And this in the 
nineteenth century, with the " Mother"— or rather tlie "Step-mother 
" of Free ParlioiiientB " looking on approvingly ! 

No ancestor of the present Chief Secretary for Ireland was at 
Bannockhurn, Floildeii, or even Culloden {1746); the founder of the 
family having, it is said, oidy two generations back, hv his industry 
and cleveriiesB as a wholesale meat contractor to the navy, put to- 
gether sufficient money to purchase, as a bankrupt estate, the fine 
property of Slrathconon, in Ross-shire. That property he presented 
to his son, who, raarrying'Lord Salisbury's sister, must needs seek 
to increase liis rental in Strathconon by the expulsion of its industri- ■ 
0U3 and prosperous inhabitants, without compensation for the labour 
of their lives or their levelled homes, tkongh they did not owe Jfr. 
Balfour one penny rent. He bought the estate as a speculative in- 
vestment, and, as Sir. Froude has expressed it in regard to Irish 
absentee landlords, probably neither he nor his son cared any more for 
the souls and bodies of the unfortunate Ciiristian people thus com- 
mitted to his chaise, " than the owners of a West Indian plantation 
"for the herds of slaves whose backs were blistering in the cane 
"fieldB." Mr, Mackenzie, in his Sit/hland Clearatices (1883), tells 
the story of Balfour fire as follows, with his customary impartiality 
and moderation ; — 

"From 1840 to 184S Strathconon was almost entirely cleared of 
" its ancient inhabitants to make room for sheep and deer, Tlje 
" property was under trustees when the harsh proceedings were 
" eommenced by the factor, Mr. Rose, a notorious Dingwall solicitor. 
" He began by taking an-ay, first, the extensive hQI-paature, for 
" yeneratjons held as club-farms by the townships, thus reducing the 
" people from a position of comfort and inilependence ; and secondly, 
" as we saw done elsewhere, finally evicting them from the arable 
" portion of the strath, though they were not n single penny in arreat 
"of rent. Cairre-Bhnic and Scarii -Roy were first cleared, and given, 
" respectively, as sheep-farms to Mr. Brown, from Morayshire, and 
" Colin Munro, frora Dingwall, Mr. Balfour, when he came of age, 
"cleared Coirre-Feola and Achadli-an-eas ; Carnach was similarly 
" treated, while no less than twenty-seTeu families were evicted from 
" Glen-Meine alone. Baile-a-Mhuilinn and Baile-na-Creige were 
"cleared in 1844, no less than twenty-fonr families from tiese 
" townships removing to the neighbourhood of Knock-farrel and 
" Loch Ussie, above Dingwall, where they were provided with 
"iioldings by I he late John Hay Mackenzie of Cromartie, father 
"of the [late] Duchess of SuiherlsnJ, A great many more found-J 
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" shelter on various propcrtieB in the Black lele — some at Dr^nie 
" Park, Maol-Bui ; otnera at Kilcoj, AUangrange, Cromarty, and tlie 
" Aird. It ia computed tlial from four to Jive hundred bouIb were 
" thus driven from Strathconon, and cost adrift or the world, iti- 
" eluding a large number of pecsous quite helpless, Irom old agt, 
" blindnesa, and otlier infirmities. The i!cenes were much th<: 
" same aa we have deacribed in connection with other places. There 
"ia, however, one aspect of the harshness and cruelty of the 
" latea to he recorded in tlie case of many of the Strathconon people, 
" not applicable in many other cases, namely, that in most inatances 
" where they settled down and reclaimed land, they were afterwards 
" re-evicted, and the lands brought into cultivation by themselves, 
" taken frum them, without any compensation whatever ; and given 
" at enhanced rents to large farmera. This ia specially true of those 
" who settled down in the Black Isle, where they reclaimed a great 
" deal of waste now making some of the best farms in that district. 
" Next after Mr, Rose of Dingwall, the principal instrument in clear- 
" ing Stratliconon, was the lale James Gillandera of Kighfield, already 
" BO well and unfavourably known to the reader in connection with 
" the evictions at Glencalvie [specially reported in the Times].'- 

" It may be remarked that the Strathconon evictions are worthy 
"of note for the forcible illustration they furnish of how, by these 
" arbitrary and unexpected removafs, hardships and ruin have fre- 
" quently been brought on families and communities who were at 
" [he time in contented and comfortable circumstances. At OTie time, 
" and previous to the earlier evictions, perhaps no glen of its size in 
" the Highlands had a larger population than Strathconon. The cinb 
" farm system, once so common in the North, aeema to have been 
"peculiarly successful there. Hence a lai^e proportion of tlie 
" people were well to do, but when suddenly called upon to give up 
" their hill pasture, and afterwards their arable land, and in the 
" absence of other suitable places to settle in, the mean^ they hail 
" vaj soon di?appeated, and the trials and dilliculties of new con- 
" ditions had to be encouTitered. As a rnle, in most of these High- 
" land evictions, the evicted were lost sight of, they having either 
" emigrated to foreign lands or become absorbed in the ever-i 11 creasing 
" unemployed population of the large towns. In the case of Strath- 
" conon it was different, iis has been alreailr stated ; many of the 
" familioa evicted were allowed to settle on some of the wildest 
" unreclaimed land in the Black Isle. Their subsfquent history 
*■ there, and tb« excellent agricultural condition inlo which they in 
" after year* hrought their small holdinga, ia ft standing refutation of 
" the charge so often made against the Highland people, that ihey 
" are lazy and incapable of properly cultivating the land. 

" Within recent times all the tenants to the east of Drynie, as far 
" as Craigiehow, were turned out, one by one, to make room for one 
" large tenant, Mr, Bobertaon, who had no less than four centres for 

' See page 390. 
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' holds a very humble position in the 
; famous names of Drmn-na-marg and 
well as the old tenantry whose fore- 
for generations. Nothing can better 
in which the ancient tenantry of the 
*' ooimtry have been treiitcd than theee facta ; and gpeciol comment 
" on the evictions fruni Slrathconoa and the Black Isle, after 
" what hns been said about others of a similar character, would be 
" superfluous." 

So far Mr, Macienzie, whose work was published long before there 
was any thought of Mr. Arthur Balfour becoming a " saviour of 
"society." He believes — rightly as it appeata — that the number of 
the evicted from Strathconon was lai^ely in excess of his e.?timate. 
This beautiful valley, foine twenty miles long, is flankeil by 80,000 
acres of hill pasture, and previous to the evictions is said to have 
contained thirty-one inhabited townships. The Rev. John Mac- 
kenzie received a " call " there, signed by no less than 1,495 persous, 
all of whom were over fourteen yeata of age, and shortly afterwards 
began to build a church capable of accommodating i,Soo souls. 
But the trustees of Mr. Balfour, and later Mr, Balfour himself, 
coming into power, they cleared out the inhubitants of tweaty-one 
townships to make room for big sheep farmers. In the course of 
the clearance many of the usual deeds of cruelty and ill-usage are 
alleged to have been perpetrated, of wliicli no more than a few can 
be mentioned here. One Duncan Beaton, an old man, for instance, 
wns taken out of his own house, and thrown into a hovel — sabkal 
cool — without food or fuel, where he died. John Cameron was put 
on a Blaorf— a mde kind of sledge — and dragged to a lonely bothy at 
Blarnabee, where he, also, was left to die. In the same place there 
was a very old woman, who, putting her back to the wall, obstinately 
refused to move out of her house even after her sons had yielded to 
"superior force" and left the premises. What was to be donel In 
Ireland, in the reif^n of Balfour jils, the Eoyal Irish Constabulary 
would help the emergency men to throttle or brain her. In Scot- 
land, between 1840 and 1848, there was a more peaceful but not leas 
efficacious process of ejectment in vogue. The Balfour- Gillanders 
crowbar brigade betook themselves outside ,to the end of the house 
where the wind blew strongest, andjired it ! 

Mr. Balfour's family records must have greatly facilitated the 
process of eviction in Ireland. The Scottish eme^ency men 
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were well Eupplied with every modem appliance necessary to 
tlieir murderouB calling. The "couples" of tlie doomed honaei 
were nearly eawn through, bo that if any poor wretch Ten- 
tured to crawl inside for ahelter, it was at the risk of haying the 
"cabers" to fall upon and crush him. Again, in 1853, at the 
time of the Knoydart evictions in Skye by the Glengarry trustees, 
wlien several persons were too ill to be wmo^ed, the evictora pressed 
for summary expulsion uotwitli standing, liaving taken the precau- 
tion to secure the attendance of an emei^enny doctor— provided, 
doubtless, with a galvanic battery — to meet suck eventualities. 
As is not UHcommonly the case, however, the cupidity which 
inspired this sav^e work failed in its object. A number of the big 
sheep farmers were hajikrupt in succession, until it became advisable 
to convert seven-eighths of the Strathconon property iuto adeer forest. 
The whole is now laid out so as to give the following singular results, 
as shown by the Valuation Roll for the County of Boas, 1889-90. 
With the exception of some servants engaged in tha shootings and 
remaining sheep farms, the present population (and valuation) are as 
follows : — 

£ J. ■/. 

1 niiniater 800 

5 labourers' rents amounting to , . . 12 15 o 

16 crofters' {£2, los. to j^is) amouuting to . 130 5 o 

4 farmers' (^50, ;£7o,;£75, and jCioo) . . 295 o o 

Thus a total number of 25 families liave a rent value of ^446 

only for the present Mr. Balfour, while the rest ot his property ia 

disposed of amongst ; — 

£ '■ d. 
2 absentee slieep farmers at a rental of . 766 o o 

4 absentee sportsmen ,, . 2,225 o o 

1 absentee landlord „ . 295 o o 

I factor (^10) and i absentee cottar (^5) . 1500 
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be pcoviiled church accommoJaiion in that lovely valley 1 77i« 
man irko u in pomtggioTi of their iiAeritance skovUl know. The 
curse of BaUour, and the veii);eanc« of Gillonders, pursued tbem 
from Strathcouoii to the Black Isle, and Ihence, in many cases, 
across the Atlantic, there too often rcsuhiug in hardship, disean 
and death. The survivors, who would at one time have shed thei 
blood like water for queen and country, are now chiefly to 
in other landa expatriated for evermore, siugiiig in mournful cadenttj 
to a favourite Scottish air : — 

" From the dim shieling on the misty island, 

MiiuDtaina divide ue and a wurld of seaa, 
But Btill our hearts are true, our hearts are Highlnnd, 

And in our dreams wc view the Hebrides. 
Tall are Ibeee mountains, and these woods are grand, 

Bnt we are sided from our father's land." 

The Time) — aye the Tiiiui — to ita lasting honour \>e it told, si 
inform na presently of the probable number of the outraged y 
of those precious twin evterminators, for whom honest Hugh Latimwi 
ill a, more plain-speaking age, would have predicted, aa their 
portion, " the greedy pit of the heU-huraing fire." 

Many other Scottish proprietors might be mentioned here in 
nection with tlie clearance system. In some cases, however, a 
Lewis, tJiaC, &c., where the people are at war with their landlord 
one may he well excused shrinking from the responsibility of eve 
naming such proprietors in the ciroum stances. Great cruelties w 
perpetrated, in 184;, at Qleucalvie, Rosa-shire, where the evicted h 
to retire to the oburchyarii, to find the only shelter obtainable i 
their native land, no persons daring to succour them, under a threat 
of receiving similar treatment themselves. A Special Commissioner 
sent down by the Times, writing from Ardgay, near Tain, BoBa-shipe. 
on the 20tb of May in that year, said : — 

"Those who remember the misery and destitution into which larg 
"masses of the population were thrown by the systematic 'Cloa 
" ances' (as they are here called) carried on in Sutherlandshire soi 
" twentj years ago, under the direction and on the estate of the li 
" Marchioness of Stafford — those who have not forgotten to whs 
" an extent the ancient ties which bound clanamen to their ohi* ' 
" were then torn asunder — will regret to leam the heartless soui 
" with all its seiueiices of misery, uf destitution, and of crinie, , 
"again being resorted to in Eoss-ahire. Amongst an imaginatj^ 
" people like the Highlanders, who, poetic from dwelling amongBf 
" wild and romautic scenery, shut out from the wurld and clingin] 
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" to the traditions of the paat, it requires little, with fair treatment, 
" to make them almost idobse their lieri tor. They would spend the 
" last drop ot their hlood iti his secvioe. But this feeling of resjiectrul 
" attachment to the landownera, which money cannot hiiy, is fast 
"passing away. This change is not without cause ; and perhaps if 
" the dark deeds of calculating ' feelosophy ' transacted throuj^h the 
" ilislrumentality of factors in some of these lonely glens ; it the 
" almost inconceivable misery and hopeless destitution in which, for 
" the expected acquisition of a few pounds, hundreds of peaceable 
" and generally induatriouB and contented peasants are driven out 
" from the means of self-support to become wanderers and Btarviu),' 
" '^^BS^'^i ^'*'i '"^ which a brave and valuable population is destroyed 
" —are exposed to the gaze of the world, general indignation and 
" disgust may effect wliat mora! obligations and hnmanity cannot. 
" One of these clearancea is about to take place in the parish of 
" Kincardine, ftoni which I now write ; and throughont the whole 
"district it has created the strongest feeling of indignation. This 
"parish ia divided into two diatriota, each of great extent ; one is 
" called the parliamentary district of Croick. The length of this 
" district is abont twenty miles, with a breadth of from. t«n to fifteeii 
" miles. It extends amongst the most remote and unfrequented 
" parts of the country, consisting chi«fly of hills of heather and rock, 
" peopled only in a few straths and glens. This district was for- 
" merly thic^y peopled ; but one of those clearances many years 
" ^o nearly swept away the population, and now the whole number 
" of its inliabitants amounts, I am told, to only 370 souls. These are 
" divided into three straths or glens, and live in a strath called 
" Amatnatua, another strath called Greenyard, and in Glencalvie, 
"It is the inhabitants of Glencalvie, in number ninety people, whose 
" turn it is now to be turned out of their homes, all at once, the 
" aged and the helpless as well as the young and strong ; nearly the 
" whole of them without hope or prospect for the future. The pro- 
" prielor of this glen ia Major Charles Eobertson of Kindeace, wlio 
" IS at present out with his regiment in Australia ; and his factor or 
" steward who acta for him in his absence is Mr. James Gillanders 
" of Highfield Cottage, neac Dingwall. Glencalvie is situated about 
" twenty-five milts from Tain, eastward. Bleak rough hills, whose 
" surface is almost all rock and heather, closed in on all sides, leaving 
'a valley a gentle declivity of arable land of a very poor de- 



scription, dotted over by cairns of stone and rock, not, at the utmost 
computation, of more than hfteen to twenty acres in extent For 
this piece of indifferent land with a right of pasturage on the hills 



-inpiiiging upon it — and on which, if it were not a fact that abeep 
" do live, you would not credit that they could live, so entirely does 
" it seem devoid of vegetation beyond the brown heather, whilst 
" its rocky nature makes it dangerous and impossible even for a sheep 
"walk — the almost incredible rent of /'55, loa. has been paid. I 
"am convinced that for the same land uo larmer in England would 
*-' give ^15 at the utmost. And for what are all these people to be 
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"reduced from comfort to beggary! For what is thia virtuous as 
" coutented communitj to be Bl^BtteIed 1 I confea^ I can find i 
" answer. Il is said that the factor would rather hove one tenant 
" than many, as it saves him trouble I But so long as the rent is 
"punctually paid as this has been, it h contrary to all experience to 
"suppose tliat one large tenant will pay more rent than many Email 
"ones, or that a sheep walk can pay more rent than cultivated land. 
" Let me add that ao far from the clearance at Glencalvie being 
" a solitary instance in this neighbourhood, it is one of many. The 
" tenants of Ncwmore, near Tain, who, I am told, amount to sixteen 
" ferailiea, are to be weeded out {as tliey eKpcess it here) on the 3Stb, 
" by the same Mr. Oillanders. The same factor manages the StratL- 
"cocon estate [the property of Mr. Balfour, father of the present 
" Chief Secretary for Ireland], about thirty miles from Newmore, 
"from vshich, during the lust four years, eame h'wadndt of faiMHei , 
" have been weeded out. The Ooremtiient Clinrch of that distric^a 
"built eighteen years ago, to meet the neeessities of the population^ 
" is now almost unnecessary from the want of population. At BlacK 
" Isle, near Dingwall, the same agent is pursuing the same courae, 
" and so sti^tng is the feeling of the poor Higulanders at these 
" outrageous proceedings, so far as they are concerned, wholly 
" unwarranted from any cause whatever, that I am informed on the 
" best authority, and by those who go amongst them and hear what 
" they say, that it is owing to the influence of religion alone that 
" they refrain from breaking out iuto open and turbulent lesistanca 
" of the law," 

The Massacre of the Rosses, 

" Say, can thy soul of honour brook, 
Od the unequal atrife to look." 

A terrible affray took place on another property of Robertaoi 
some nine years later (March 1854), in the course of which r 
than twenty respectable women suffered brutal ill-treatment at tl 
hands of double the number of drunken policemen, acting under tl 
direction of the same Balfour- Robertson factor, Oillanders, whs| 
attempting to defend their humble homes agaiust robbery s 
violence. It ia commonly described ia Scottish agrarian literature a 
The Maisacre of the Eoisei, and reads exactly like those eiperimeiit|| 
in maintaining "law and order," which are of such frequent o< 
rence in Irelaud at this time under the present Mr. Balfour. In ■ 
Sermon for the Times, this Bev. Eichard Hibbs, of the Epiacopt 
Church, Edinburgh, referring to these evictions, says ; — 

" Take first the awful proof of how far in oppression mei _ 

" — men highly educated and largely gifted in everj- way — propertjj 
" talents, all ; for the most part, indeed, they are so-called noblemci4{ 
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^WTiat, then, are ttey doin'' in the Highland districla, acoonling 
" to the testimony of a learned proleaaor iu thia city ? Why, depopu- 
" lating tiiose districtB in ordei to make room for red deer. And 
" how'f bybiiyingofEthecottars, and giving them money to emigrate. 
^' Mot at all, but by starving tlieui out ; by Tendering thcui absolutely 
" incapable of procuring HubHiateucc for themaelves and farniliea ; 



'^ Gufice to eradicate from tlieir hearts that love of the soil on which. 
" they have been born and bred — a love which the great Proprietor 
" of all Las manifestly implanted in our nature — why, then, the^ 
" inhuman landlords, who are far more merciful to their very beaBts, 
" take away from these poor cottars the very roots above their 
" defenceless heads, and expose them, worn down with age, and desti- 
" tute of everything', to the inclemencies of a northern sky ; Bn<l 
" this, foraootn, because they must liave plenty of room for their 
" doge and deer. For plentiful iiiatoncea of the most wanton bar- 
" barities under tliis head we need only point to the Knoydart evic- 
" tions. Hero were peqietrated such enormities as might well have 
" caused the very sun to hide bis face at nonn-day. 

" I bold in my band," Mr. Hibba continued, " a little work entitled 
" Tlu Massacre of Ihe Rosses, which lius passed into the secoml 
" edition. The author, Mr. Donald Eos& — a gentleman whom all 
"who feel Evmpathyfortbedown-trodden and oppressed must highly 
"esteem. What a humiliating picture of the barbarity and cruelty 
" of fallen humanity does tliis little book present ! The reader, 
" utterly appalled by its boirifying Btateruents, finds it difficult to 
" retain the recollection that he is perusing the history of his own 
" times, and country too. He would fain yield himself to tiie tempt- 
" ing illusion tliat the ruthless atrocities which are depicted were 
" enacted in a fabulous period, in ages long past ; or at all events, 
" it it he oontemporanenuB history, that the scene of such heartrend- 
*' ing cruellies, the perpetrators of which were regardless alike of the 
" innocency of infancy and the helplessne:<s of old age, is some far dis- 
" tant, and aa yet not merely unohriatianised but wholly savage and 
"uucivilisedre^ionof ouiglobe. Butalasl it is Scotland, in the latter 
" half of the nineteenth century, of wbicli he treats. One feature of 
" the lieart-barrowing case is the shocking and barbarous cruelty that 
" was practised on this occasion upon the female portion of the evicted 
" don. Mr. D. Rosa, in a letter addressed to the Right Hon. the Lord 
"Advocate, Edinburgh, dated April 19, 1854, thus writes iu reference 
"to one of those clearances and evictions which hod just then taken 
" place, under the authority of a ceruiin sberilT of the district, and 
"by means of a body "f policemen as executioners : — 'The feeling on 
" this subject, not only in the district, but in Sutherlandabire and 
" Rosa-ahire is, among the great majority of thepeopte, one of universal 
" condemnation of the sheriff's reckless conduct, and of indignation 
" and disgust at thu brutality of tlie policemen. Such, indeed, waa 
" the Ead liavoc made on the females [endeavouring to prevent seivice 
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" oF notices to quit] on tlie banka of the Carron, on the memoraliile 
" 31st Uarch lust, that pools of blood were on the ground — tha^t tfai 
" grass and earth were dytd red with it — that the doga of the dis- 
" trict came and licked up the lilood ; and at last, such was the state of 
" feeling of parties who went from a distance to eee the Held, that n 
" paciy (it ia understood by order or instructions from headquarters) 
" actually harrowed the ground during the nijcht to hide the blood ! ' 
" The affair at GreeByani," Mr. Hibbs added, " on the morning of 
'* the 31st March kat, i-i not calculnted to inspire much love of 
" country, or rouse the martial spirit of the already ill-used High- 
" landers. The savage treatment of innocent females on that mom- 
" ing, by an enraged body of polite, throws the Sinope butchery into^ 
" the shade ; for the Rose-sliire Haynuus have shown tliemselves 
" more cruel and more bloodthirsty than the Austria 
" floggers. What could these poor men and women — with their 
" wounds, and acara, and broken bones, and diajointed amis, stretched 
" on beds of aicknesB, or moving on crutches, the result of the brutal 
" treatment of ihem by the police at Greenyard — have to dread front 
" the invasion of Scotland by Russia J " 

The parallel official brutalities occurring in Scotland and Ireland 
are remarkable. At Belmullet, in the latter country, a crowd of 
peasant men, women, and children was fired into in 18S1, hy 
drunken policemen, under precisely eimikr circiuustancea ; with the 
result tliat several persons were killed or wounded, including a. 
beautiful peasant girl stabbed to death. In company with Mr. 
Prank Bussy, an English correspondent of the Central News, aud a 
clever young Irish journalist named Moore, the present writer inves- 
tigated the circumstances on the spot. When the dying girl lay on 
tbe cabin floor weltering in her blood, attended by an imbecile 
brother, in their blindness the police actually arrested the latter for 
this mark of flliiil devotion, on the pretence that he was resisting the 
law. In their fury, too, they threw upon the fire a little pig which 
had run into the cabin terrified by the firing, thus nearly setting the 
premises in a blaze, A coroner's jury brought iu a verdict of murder 
against the police, but, as ia usual in such cases, the Government of 
the day got the verdict quashed. Had the case gone before a superioi 
court, however, the result would have been precisely the aame. The 
jury would have been packed to the exclusion of even a sympathetic 
Quaker therefrom ; the surest way to further leyal preferment in 
Ireland being to show cleverness in manipulating a jury panel 
so as to secure a verdict for the crown, aa the present Attom^'ar 
General has found to bis advantage. The bench, not the dock, i 
the reward of such unscrupulous nesa there- 
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SOLITUDINEM FaCIUNT, FORESTAU APPELLANT. 
The Highland Sportrman (third edition, 1884), a publication now 
defunct, having been killed, probably, by its eicefisivo candour in 
lifinting suuh dangerous mutter, supplies the following interesting 
statistical tables for the information of the political economist and 
pbilanthropiBt in the year of our Lord i88g ; — 

Area, Population, Valiiatioji, lir., of the Scottiih Highlands. 
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The Great Landovmers of the Highlands. 
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That riclily - endowed young dnke, whose predeceasora in tha 
title are said, like Sir Tollemache SlncUir, Bart., to have indulged 
not a. little ia the epoit of eviction in Caithsess, lately warned his 
Scottish tenantry against unpatriotic " professional agitators," who 
are only seeking the " disintegration of the empire." The Dnke oE 
Westminster, a few years before, speaking at a meeting in Chester, 
evoked cheera and laughter by stretching out a rather shrunken 
arm to emphasise the fact that he proposed asaisliitg the Almighty 
with this attenuated emblem of British power in defeating Mr. 
Gladstone's wicked machinations against the State. Pray lake a 
peep behind the scenes, and you will And from the foregoing 
tables that the Duke of Portland owns 50,000 acrea and the Duke 
of WestuiinstcT renta 120,000 acres oE deer forest in Galthnesa and 
Sutherland respectively ; fit sport for LikoHub snrely. Look again, 
and yoa will find Mr. Winana, an American, renting 130,550 acrea, 
though one might imagine him contented with trotting horses in New 
York ; as one might imagine the Messrs. P. T. and W. Shoolhreds 
sufficiently amnsed by the "running deer" for a target in the hack 
gardens of Tottenham Court Road. Look once more, and you will 
find Mr. Arthur Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, letting 27,500 
acrea of deer forest in Strathconon, depopulated by hia father, to Sir 
Cecil Guinness, the great Dublin brewer. Messrs. Baas and Allsopp, 
Mem and Perkins, are there too, of coarse. And it is but in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things that untitled Robertsons and Qillanders 
should figure iu the same list with an uuaristocratic Balfour ; for 
they are neighbours and have aESOciationa and instincts in common 
with the Argylls and Sutherlanda and Ramsdeua, who have broken 
the hearts or drawn tears from the eyes of the poor. But there ia 
just one thing that is intolerable, which makes one lose all patience, 
and that is the effrontery of Lords Hartington and Salisbury in 
talking of maintaining law and order in Ireland, to avert the "disin- 
" tegration of the empire." In reality, we know that they are but 
anxiously engaged iu a series of brutal effiirta to trample out the 
fire in that country, to prevent its wildly spreading to the Scotch 
heather, which encircles the sweet pastures iu the almost de- 
popuhtted straths and gluns of Scotland. Did ever a meaner motive 
animate the minds of men than that which is laid bare in these 
t-tatisticul tables as iuNpiriisg the truculent Cnmarilla which now 
fills the Council Chamber of the Sovereign ? Look where you will 
through the list, and it reveals the same vulgnr lesson. Lord R, 
Qroavenor, now Lord Stnlbridge (the Duke of Westminster's brother), 
must needs have 1 5,000 acres of a deer forest. He cannot live with- 
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out it. And ao, to put down Hgrarian agitation, anil stifle inquiij 
into tlie deeratalkeA title to depopulate a kingJoni for the purpose 
of securing him six weeks' annual shooting, lie Euliscribes to the 
fund for suhoming the Pigott forgeries. 

The earlier evictora of the population in Scotland who droye the 
peasants from the cultiyahle stratha and yieiiH to the sea-Bhore, or 
beyond it, in order to mate room for sheep, pleaded the public ad- 
vantage as their excuse. There would he more food and clothing, 
they eaid, but the true effect of their system is shown in the fact that 
the amount spent for the relief of the poor increased from less than 
^300,01x1 in 1846 to more than ^900,000 in iSSi ; while in the same 
period the population only increased from 2,770,000 to 3,627,000 ; 
BO that pauperism has grown about nine times faster than population. 
And now it is no longer even with sheep we have to deal, as the 
enemies of mankiud,but with wild animals having not even a fleece to 
their backs. Ajas was undoubtedly mad when he mistook a 
less flock of sheep for his enemies. But Scotchmen will nevei 
their sanity till they think likewise in regard to the deer, and drill 
them inlo the sea, as ferte naturte. Mr, Russell Wallace, in 
already quoted, says : — 

" The facts [in regard to Highland clearances] will possess, 1 feS 
"sure, for many Englishmen an almost startling novelty ; the ti" 
" of oppression and cruelty they reveal reads like one of those hideo 
" stories peculiar to the dark a"es, rather than a simple record a 
" events happening in our own land and within the memory of IT 
" present geiiemtion. For a parallel to this monstrous power of 1i 

" landowner, under which life and property are entirely at his merc^, 

"we must go back to medifeval, or to the days when serfdom not 
" having been abolished, the Bussian noble was armed with despotic 
" authority ; while the more pitiful results of this landlord tyranny, 
" the wide devastation of cultivated lands, the heartless burning of 
" houses, the reckless creation of pauperism and misery, out of well- 
" being and contentment, could only be eipected under the'rule of 
" Turkish Sultans or greedy and cruel Pasliaa. Yet these cruel deeds 
" have been perpetrated in one of the moat beautiful portions of our 
" native land. They are not the work of uncultured barbariaus or 
" of fanatic Moslems, but of so-called civilised and Christian men ; 
"and^worst feature of all — they are not due to any high-handed 
"exercise of power beyond the law, bat are strictly legal, are in 
" many cases the acts of members of the Legislature itself, and, not- 
" withstanding that they have been repeatedly made known for at 
" least sixty years past, no steps have been taken, or ate even pro- 
"posed to be taken, oy the Legislature to prevent ihem for the future I 
"Surely it is time that the people of England should declare that such 
"things shall no longer exist — that the rich shall no longer have Bi ' 
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" le;;al power to oppress the poor — tLat tLe land shall be free for all 
" who are willm<; to pay a fair value for ita use — and, as tliis is not 
" possible under landloTdism, that landlordism shall be abolished. 

" The fact that a whole population could be driven from their 
" homes like cattle at the will of a landlord, and ihal the Govem- 
" ment which taxed ihem, and for whom they freely shed their blood 
" on the battlefield, neither would nor could protect them iii>m crutl 
" interference with their personal liberty, is surely the moat coc- 
" TJncing imd most absolute demonBtration of the incompatibility of 
" landlordism with the elementary rights of a free people. Aa if, 
" however, to prove thii still more clearly, and to show now absolutely 
" incompatible with the well-hein); of the community is modern 
" landlordism, the great lords of the soil in Scotland have for the 
" last twenty years or more been systematically laying waste enor- 
" mons areas of laad for purposes of sport, just as the Norman Con- 
" queror laid waste the area of the New Forest lor similar purposes. 
" At the present time more than two million acres of Scottisn soil 
" are devoted to the preservation of deer alone — aa area la^er than 
"the entire counties of Kent and Surrey combined. Glen Tilt Forest 
" includes 100,000 acres ; the Black Mount is sixty miles in eirouni- 
"ference; and Ben Alder Forestis fifteen mileslong by seven broad. 
" On many of these forests there is the finest pasture in Scotland, 
" while the valleys would support a considerable population of small 
" farmers, yet all this land is devoted to the sport of the wealthy, 
" farms being destroyed, houses pulled down, and men, elieep, and 
" cattle all banished to create a wilderness for the deer-stalkeis !" 

Here is a specimen of the way in which the landlords of Scotland 
and Ireland (of whom a companion list will be found ebewhere) ' 
treated their tenantry when forcing them to quil the much-loved 
land of their birth and their affection. It is token from the Quebec 
rimes of 1851 :— 

" We noticed in our last the deplorable condition of tlse 60O 
" paupers who were sent to this cnuntry from the Kilrnah Union 
■' flreland].' We have to-day a still more dismal picture to draw. 
"Many of our readers may not be aware that there lives such a 
" personage as Colonel Gordon, proprietor of large estates in South 
" Uisli and Barra, in the Highlands of Scotland ; we are sorry to be 
" obliged to introduce him to their notice, under circumstances which 
" will not ^ive them a very favourable opinion of his character and 
" hearL It appears that his tenants on uie above-mentioned estates 
" were on the verge of starvation, and had probably become an eye- 
" Bore to the frnlTant Colonel ! He decided on shipping them to 
" America. What they were to do there ! was a quesiion be never 
"put to his conscience. Once' landed in Canada, lie had no further 
" concern about theni. Up to last week, some i,ic» souls from hia 



' At page 360, 



' See page 36S. 
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" Cunada ; wheii in the summer season, having only a Jaily morael 
'■ of fooii to procnre, they probably escaped the eitrame miaery which. 
'■ seems to be the lot of those who followed them. 

" On tlieir arrival here they Toluntarily made and signed tlie fol- 
" lowing Btatement : — ' We, the undersigned poasengera per Admiral, 
" front Stornowaj, in the Highlands of Scotland, do Bolemnly depose 
'■ to the following facts ; — That Colonel Gordon is proprietor of 
"estates in South Ulst and Barra; tliat among many hundreds of 
" tenants and cottars whom he has sent this season from his estates 
" to Canada, he gave directions to his factor, Mr. Pleming, of Cluny 
" Castle, Aberdeenshire, to ship on board of the ahove-named vessel 
" a number of nearly 4:0 of smd tenants and cottars, from the estate 
■■ in Barra ; that accordingly, a great majority of these people, among 
" whom were the undersigned, proceeded voluntarily to embark on 
"board the Admiral, at Luch Boiadale, on or about the iith August 
"1851 ; but that several of the people who were intended to be 
" shipped for tliis port, Quebec, refused to proceed on board, and, 
"in fact, absconded from their homes to avoid the embarkation. 
"Wherenpon Mr. Fleming gave orders to a policeman, who was 
" accompanied by the ground-oiBcer of the estate in. Barra, and Bome 
"constables, to pursue the people, who had run away, among the 
" mountains ; which they did, and succeeded in capturing about 
"twenty from the mountains and islands in the neighbourhood; 
" but only carae with the officers on an attempt being made to hand- 
" cuff them ; and that aoine who ran away were not brought back, 
" in consequence of which four families at least have been divided, 
" some having come in the ships to Quebec, while the other membei's 
" of the same families are left in the Highlands. 

"'The undersigned further declare, that those who voluntarily 
" embarked, did so under promises to the effect, that Colonel Gordon 
"would defray their passage to Quebec ; that the Government Emi- 
" giration. Agent there would send the whole party free to Upper 
" Canada, where, on arrival, the Government agents would give them 
" work, and furthermore grant them land on certain conditions, 

" ' The undersigned finally declare, that they are now landed in 
" Quebec so destitute, that if immediate relief be not afforded them, 
" and continued until tbey are settled in employment, the whole will 
" be liable to perish with want 

(Signed) "'Hectob Lamont, 

and seventy others. 

"This ia a beautiful picture ! Had the scene been laid in Rumift 
"or Turkey, the barbarity of the proceeding would have shocked the 
" nerves of the reader ; but when it happens in Britain, emphatically 
" the land of liberty, where every man's house, even the hut of the 
" poorest, is said to be his castle, the expulsion of these unfortunate 
" creatures from their homes — the man-hunt with policemen and 
" bailiffs— the violent separation of families — tlie parent torn from 
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" the child, the mother from her daughter, the infamous trickerr 
" practised oa Uioae who did embark— the abandonment of the aged, 
" the inflrra, wDmen, and tender children, in a foreign land — forms 
" a tabUau which cannot be dwelt on for an instant witliont horror. 
"Words cannot depiiit the atrocity of the deed. For cruelty lesa 
" saT(^;e, the slave-dealera of the South have been held up to the 
" execration of the world. Aud if, as men, the sufferings of these 
" our fellow-creaturea find sympathy in our hearts, as Canadians 
" their wrongs conoern us more dearly. The fifteen hundred aoula 
" whom Colonel Gordon hafl sent to Quebec this seaaon, have all 
" been supported for the past week at least, and conveyed to Upper 
" Canada at the expense of the colony, and on tlieir arrival in Toronto 
'■ and Hamilton, the greater number have been dependent on the 
'■ charity of the benevolent for a morsel of bread. Four hundred 
" are in the river at present, and will arrive in a day or two, making 
" a total of nearly 3,000 of Colonel Gordon's tenants and cottars whom 
" the province will have to support. The winter is at band, work 
" is btoomini; scarce in Upper Canada. Where are these people to 
"find food}" 

Of course, as might have been expected, many of the Highlanders 
shipped for Canada never reached land. Some of the Highland 
emigrant-ships have been described as " rotten." Pieces of the wood 
might be picked out of their sides, it was said. The Rev. Finlay 
Cook, of Keaj, observing two such vessels leaving Thurso Harbonr 
on one occasion, laden with the usual human cai^o, exclaimed pro- 
phetically, " There go two more funeral processions I " Both went 
to the bottom of lie Atlantic, with every soul on board. Mr. 
Alexander Mackenzie, the author of the History of the Highland 
Clmranus, already quoted, has described, in the course of a series of 
graphic letters addressed to the Aberdeen Free Press, during a tour 
made by him in Canada some years ago, how a third Highland 
emigrant-ship took fire by neglect on the voyage between Quebec 
and Montreal, when, of 400 souls on. board — men, women, and 
children — all hut seventy-six were either burnt alive or more merci- 
fully drowned. In one of hia speeches a year or two back, Mr. John 
Morley described the fiite of the Irish under the present r^giiihs as 
"Manacles or Manitoba." But the Scottish landloiiis often left out 
the " or," and provided their unhappy victims, after pursuit by dogs 
— OS at Barra, Rassay, and elsewhere— with Manacles and Manitoba. 
Nor can it be pretended that this unique system of compulsory 
emigration only found favour under a Tory administration, since it 
is impossible to imagine that Liberal governments were entirely ex- 
cluded from office throughout the long dismal period now under 
review. Indeed, it must in strict truth he added further, in regard 
to this question of the land in Scotland, that there is not a pin to 
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choose between the cnieUv of Whig and Tory landlords. BetweMi 
them they have impartially crucified the Queen's Buhjects ia the 
Highlande, and dried up the Bourees of Her MajeBtys naval and 
military strength there. With Himilar impartiality they should be 
brought to strict account before the bar of public opinion, and 
unflinchingly required to make restitution fur their wroug-doinjr 
to the Stale as well as to the people. As for those wliom. they 
have banished, who are still alive, there ia little hope of their 
letnming : — 

" Where are they nuw ? Tell us where ar« thy sons sod thy daughter^ 

Scotland ! Bad mother ! no more in thy boBum Chej dwell ; 
Far, far away they hiTe foand a new home o'er the waters. 

Yearning for thee with a love that no language can tell. 
Nimrode and hnntets are now lords of moaotain and forest, 

Man but encumber the soil where their forefathers trod ; 
Tho' for their country they fought when ita need was the sorest, 

forth they must waader, their hupe nut ill man, but ia God." 

What tue Highlanders have dose to deskeve sncH^j 
Treatment. 

We are dealing with a race of men of whom the sovereign herw 
never speaks except with pride and admiration. This ia 1: 
Queen refers to them and their beautiful country in her Leaves J 
the Journal of our Life in the Sigklands. Her Majeaty is depar 
for the South ; — 

" At a quarter past eight o'clock we started, and were very, very 
" sorry to leave Blair and the dear HighlaniiB ! Every little trifle 
" and every little spot I bad become attached to ; onr life of quiet 
" and liberty, everything was so pleasant, and all the Highlanders 
" and people who went with us I had got to like so much. Oh ! the 
" dear hills, it madf me very aad to leave them behind ! " 

And then on reaching England her Jlajesty writes with that 
passionate feeling which mountainous countries are apt to inspire r — 

" The English coast appeared terribly flat. Lord Alierdeen was 
" quite touched when I told him 1 was so attached to the dear, dear 
" Highland)*, end missed the tine hills ao much. There is a great 
"peculiarity about the Highlands and the Highlanders; and they 
" are rack a chivalrous, fine, active people. Our stay among tliem was 
"eo delightluL Independently of the beautiful scenery, there waa 
" a quiet, a retirement, a wildness, a liberty, and a solitude that had 
" such a charm to us." 
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1 October 1858, the Queen wiahed that the 
Royal Family " might he snowed up and unable to move" from 
tlie Highlands, such vra.3 her reluctance to go South. Finally, the 
Prince Consort testiiiea to some more of tte charaotetistic virtues 
of her Highland eubjecta as follows ; — 

" We ivere always in the habit of conTeraing with the Highlanders, 
" witli whom one comes so much ia contact in the Highlanda, The 
" Prince highly appreciated the good-breeding, simplicity, and intclli- 
" gence, which makes it ed pleasant and even instructive to talk to 
" liiem." 

Such is the manner in which our gracious sovereign and her illnstri- 
ous and deservedly lamented huaband habitually spoke and thonght 
of the Highlanders. Dr. Norman MacLeod, a man longhononred with 
the friendship of the Queen, tells us, in Ida Bemiuiecencea of a High- 
land Farith, as a proof of the sterling qualities and high character of 
the old Highland tacksmen (or gentlemen farmers), as well as the 
smaller occupiers, that during the wara of the French Revolution, 
the Isle of Skye alone contributed to the army 21 lieutenant- and 
major-^enerala, 48 lieutenant-coloneb, 600 commissioned officers, 
and ia,ooa soldiers. How many officers and men does the Isle of 
Skye now send to swell the ranks of England's defenders! The 
contribution has practically ceased to exist, thanks to the unre- 
strained action of the Highland landowners. Again, in his valuable 
evidence before the Crofter Commission of 18S3, Mr. Colin Chiaholm, 
of Invernesa, supplied a list of the names, of military officers alone, 
born and reared in Glencannicb, one of the American Winans 
I'oreats in Strathglasa, comprising 3 colonels, i major, 2 captaios, 
; lieutenants, and 6 ensigns. The Glen is now reduced to absolute 
desolation. Who foi^^ets the "thin red line" in the kilt, described 
by Howard Russell in the Times, which exhibited an undaunted 
front to the Bussian foe at Balaclava? Who can forget their com- 
panions in glory thete, — the Scots Greys, the Enniskillena, and 
the 4th Royal Irish! Of tlie man who commanded the cavalry in 
the Crimea, some painful reminiscences will be found at page 95 
precedins. But one of the most shameful facts connected with those 
wholesale clearances in Scotland and Ireland is this undeniable one, 
that when our soldiers (and sailors) returned home, wliether from the 
Peninsula, India, the Crimea, or eUewhere, after lighting the battles 
of England, they, alas ! too often found that the roof-tree which 
formerly sheltered their aged parents, or their own wives and little 
ones, Lad been pulled down and cast into the flames in their absence ! 
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One cannot pen the supplementary fact, which ia equally undeniable, 
without emotion — thai tliH great Duke of Wellington and the Parlia- 
ment of England looked on encouragingly while this atrociona eier- 
ciseof the rights of property was in fell operation in both kingdoms. 
The Duke bad his town mansion at Hyde Park Comer, and bis 
magnificent estate at Strathfieldsaye in an English county, gratefully 
bestowed upon him by Parliament. But wliat did Parliament do- 
what did the Duke of Wellington, when Prime Minister, me done — 
for the soldier who bad placed the laurels on his brow I 
■nothing : — 

" For him no more the blazing hearth shall barn. 

Or busy house-wife ply bee evening care ; 
Ko children run to lisp their aira'a return, 

Or cbmb hia fcneea, the envied kiss to ehare." 
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once the ogre of the English nnraeryj- 
ever rewarded bis soldiers or puni^beil 
The Emperor of Russia is the ogre of 
the present day ; but the Emperor of Russia, despot tliou<;h be be, 
does not reward bis soldiers or punish his subjects so. It is reserved 
for the boasted Parliament of Great Eritaiu and Ireland thus to 
trample upon the rights and privileges and happiness of the aubjecla 
and soldiers of the Queen. The following passages on the military 
aspects of the question are from the pen of a gallant and accom- 
plished soldier. Sir William Butler, K.C.B. :— 

" That other Celtic race, that soldier breed, whose bora 
"the rugged mountains north of the Spey, was espiriiig beneath tLs 
" Temorseleas tyranny of a monstrous law — the Highlands of Scat- 
"land were being cleared of men. If any stranger, unacquainted 
" with our civilisation, bad witnessed the cruel scenes enacted in our 
" Highland glens in the latter half of the last century, and the first 
" years of the present one, he would doubtless have aied in hia sim- 
" plicity, ' What have these people done against the State 1 What 
"Lw have they outraged? What class have they wrouged, that they 
" should thus suffer a penalty so dreadful?' And the answer could only 
" have been, 'They have done no wrong. Yearly they have sent forth 
" their thousands from these glens Xo follow the battle-flag of Britain 
" wherever it flew.' It was a Highland rear-lorn hope that covered 
" the broken wreck of Cumberland's army alter the disastrous day of 
" Fontenoy, when more Britisii soldiers lay dead upon the field than 
" fell at Waterloo itself. It was another Highland regiment that 
" scaled the rock face over the St. Lawrence, and first formed a line 
" in the September dawn on the level sward of Abraham, It was a 
" Highland line that broke the power of the Maharatta hordes an<l 
"gave Wellington his maiden victory at Assay e. Tbirty-foui bat- 
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"taljoiia mnrdied from these glens to fiplit in America, Germans, 
" and India ere the eighteenth century had run its course. And yet, 
" while abrond oTer the earth, HighlandetB were the first in assault 
" and last ia retreat, their lowly homes in far-away glens were being 
" dragged down, and the wail of women and the cry of children went 
" out upon the same hteeze that hore too upon its wings the scent of 
" heather, the freahiiess of gorss bloaaom, and the myri^id sweets that 
"made the lowly life of Scotland's peasantry Idest with health and 
" haminess. There are crimes done in the dark hours of strife, azul 
" amid the blaze of man's passiona, that Boiuetimes make the blood 
" run cold as we rend them ; but they are not so terrible in their 
"red-handed vengeance aathe cold malignity of a civilised law, which 
'■ permits a brave and noble race to disappenr by the_operation of ita 
" legaliBed injustice. To convert the Highland glens into vast wastes, 
" untenanted by human beings ; to drive funh to distant and inhos- 
" pitable shores men whose forefathers had held their own among 
" these hills despite Roman legion, Saion archer, or Norman chivalry, 
" men whose sons died freely for England's honour through those 
"wide dominions their bravery had won for her — such was the work 
" of laws framed in a cruel mockery of name by the Commons of 
" England. The very war in which so many of their sons were 
"bearing part was indirectly the cause of the eipnlsion of theHiRh- 
'Manderafrom theirhoines. Sheep and oxen becamn of unprecedented 
" value through the increased demand for food-supplies, and the 
" cott^ neflth whose roof-tree half a dozen eoldiei^a sons had sprang 
" to life had to Give place to a waste wherein a Highland ox conld 
" browse in freedom. 

" Those who imagine that such destruction of men conld not ha 
" repeated in our own day are hut little acquainted with the real 
" working; of the law of landlord and tenant. It has been repeated 
" [in Ireland] in our own time in all save the disappearance of a 
" soldier race : but that final disappearance was not prevented by any 
" law framed to avert Guc)iacatastrophe,but rather because anuutrage'd 
" and infuriated peasantry had, in many instances, summarily avenged 
" the wrong which the law ha<l permitted. . . . [But] a dreadful 
" famine came to the aid of the peasant clearers in Ireland. It 
"became easier to throw down a cottage while its inmates were 
" weakened by hunger ; the Irish peasant could be start'ed into the 
"capitulation of the hovel which, fully potato fed, he would have 
" resisted to the death. Has the nation everrealised the full meaning 
" of the failure to carry the Redan on the 8th of September 1 ' The 
" old soldiers behaved admirably, and stood by theirofficers to the last; 
" bnt the young,' writes an onlooker. > were delicient in discipline and 
'■ in confidence in their officers.' He might have added more ; they 
" were the sweepings of the large, crowded towns ; they were in foot 
" the British infantry only in name, and yet less than a year of war 
"had euSJced to effect this terrible change. It is said that as the 
" first rush was mode upon the salient at the Redan three old soldiers 
" of the 41st Regiment entered with Colonel Windham. The three 
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"were named Hflrtnniiy, Eennedy, and Fat Slaiiony ; tbe last, ai| 
"gigantic grennJier, was shot dead as lie entered, cryii)"^' Come 
" on, boya," come on !' There waa more in the dying words of this 
" Celtic RTenadier thaii the mere outburst of his heroic heart. The 
" garret- bred 'buys' wDuliI not go on. It is in moments such as this 
" thai the cabin on the bilUide, tbe Ehieling in the Highland plen, 
" become towers of Btrangtb to the nation that possessea theni. It is 
" m moments such as thiit, that between the peasant- bom soldier ojid 
" the man wlio first saw the liglit in-« crowded ' court ;' between the 
" coster and the cottar there comee that gulf which measures tb 
" distance between victory and defeat — Alma and Inkerman on tb 
" one side i the Redan on the iSiii of June and 8th September 01 
"the other." ' 

Contrasts. 

" Land of my sirea ! what mortal hand 

Cun e'er untie the filial band 

That knita me to thy rugged strand ! " 
Ib there elsewhere on the habitable globe such scenery a 
which, on every side, encompasses the tourist in tlie Scottish Higle 
landst Alas! its feiy loveliness does but deepen the contrast, b 
of oppression and mi^ovenunent, found there too ; for ther 
on Qoil's earth a. sadder country tlian Scotland, except it be Irelai 
The misery so often to be met with there reminds one of the piottu 
drawn by La Bruyere of the condition of the agricultural cloeaea q 
Prance before the era of the great Revolution. Along the railw) 
toute between Dingwall and Stromferry majestic mountains u 
the form of inverteil cones, as they are reflected in the deep lal 
clear as crystal. You may trace their geological strata thus fro 
the carriage windows, and not even Lord Wimboriie's huge 
forest can shut out that exquisite feature in. the scenery. But w 
are tbe people 1 Few are to be seen save " gentlemen's gentlert 
and giUiea, who, imitating the very peculiar morals as well as 
manners of some of their masters, are universally said to be tixtm 
acquisition to any virtuous Highland district iu which they eettlf^ 
Yet not the least picturesque glimpses on this route ever 
furnished by the poor crofters, where they are stOl permitted t 
e^ist. Their miniature farms often lend warmth and coloui to t1 
landscape, as uumben of them are observed together in 
Whether on the mountain- side, or on the low-lying moorland be* I 
neatb, their too scanty little crops present, in the distance, tbe 
appearance of a variegated patchwork quilt, every inch of apace being 
filled in to demonstrate indefatigable toil and labour on the part of 
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tlioEe worthy and iDduatrious men. As^in, above the lovely litUe 
liay of Uis, on the plateau of Kilmuir, which is styled the " Granary 
"of Skye,'' you behohl, thirty milea awny, the Hebriilean islands of 
Uist, Herrif, and Senhecula, like clouds floating on the summer sea. 
Iri the distunce there is visible to the naked eye one of the scenes of 
Charlea Edward's hairbreadth escapes ; while, looking to the right, 
with the (lid of on opera-glass, is clearly distinguishable, as it glistens 
in the bright sunshine, the monument to Flora Matdonald — "oname 
'■ that ahonld be mentioned with honour, if courage nnd fidelity be 
"virtues," Johnson observes, in his Journey to tke Hebridet. But 
the country, far as the eye can reach, and beyond, ia given up to 
sheep and bullocks. Yon may clearly trace the former dwelliijgs of 
the emitted human population which they have suppUiited, though 
no more than the foundationa are now Tisible, peeping through the 
rich herbage. Lord Macdonald'a deer forest is elsewhere in the 
island, and as deer, more dainty than sheep, require richer pasture, 
there should be some good land there also. The entire district has 
been made desolate as that which "marches" on both sides of the 
Caledonian Bail way between Perth and Stirling, or the country of 
Atliol and fireadalbane, which recalls the vast solitudes created by 
Lucaa and Sligo in Ireland, 

Those islands opposite, shrouded in beautiful clouds of varying 
colonra, present a romantic appearance in the dnziliiig light, but, 
like the island of Skye, they also are only the homes of wretchedness 
and physical degradation. Beneath u)>, along the sea-shore, upon 
land of the worst possible quality, are to be I'ound the remains of a 
population which have not only suffered eviction from the inland 
glens and valleys, but have suffered re-eviction in njsny cases, and 
in some instances have been evicted even a third time. It is literally 
a case of the survival of the fittesL Their crofts are commonly two 
acres in extent, for which they pay £i, 2s. 6d. rent, — that is, for 
land cultivated from a state of nature, by themselves, the cabins 
reared by their own unaiiied hands, and "the run for a cow." 
Within fifty milea of London you may get good land, well cul- 
tivated, for half the money. Driven on to the sea-shore from an 
inland district, they must either quickly strive to leant to fish and 
ran the risk of being drowned, or perish of starvation on account 
of their ignorance of maritime industry. Many of them have been 
drowned, and the widows around XJig have beun numerous ia con- 
sequence. The grown-up son of one went mad during the process 
of re-eviction, and is now in a lunatic asylum. Poor fellow ! had 
he been a student of Grotius, or a reader of the Times, or even 
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acquainted with the learned, legal Digest of his countryman, Macallan,' 
he would probably hare put his back to the wall, and defended the 
mother that bore him, though the struggle cost the landlord his life. 
Tbat mother bore Eoniething else, too, as a matter of daily labour. 
She had perhaps to go miles fur a basket of peat, or mayhap a 
bundle of aeaweed, which she carried home on hei back like a 
beast of burden. Time was, and not so long ago, when 'peraons 
of her class were provided with a little horse to do such work, 
and with cows and sheep besiiles. The mountains and hikes ore 
romantic in their grandeur, but the cabins of the poor are. often 
veritable caves of misery — without chimneys or windows — repairing 
no further description here. By the courtesy of a young Presbyteriim 
minister, who acted as our Gaelic interpreter for the occ 
gained admission to Borae of ihem. The poor people are justly' 
suspicious of professional politicians, and stoally resent any 
wanantable intrusion upon their unmerited poverty. But having 
given them assurance that we are neither Lowland photflgraphers 
nor Unionist members of Parliament come to exploit the inhabi- 
tants for our personal or party gain, and that we do not belong 
to any League, Union, Covenant, or Association, in the three 
kingdoms, we are at once put upon a footing of friendship and even 
hospitality. There !u:e few men about, many of them being absent 
elsewhere engaged in the deEperate effort to eke out a bare subsist- 
ence. One poor man, eighty-two years of age, from whose wearied 
eyes the light of day has all but faded, is trying to break stones on 
the high road — shall we say it ? — ^to heaven. 

The waters everywhere teem with splendid fish, but the peasant 
dare not, as formerly, whip a stream or cast a, net in a lake to capture 
one.' The streams and the lakes are reserved for Cockney sportsmen, 
willing to pay handsomely for the privilege of fiahing in them. 
Indeed, in some instances, the peasant can fish in the sea only on 
certain well-defined conditions, one being that he gives a portion of 
his harvest to the landlord, or sells him the whole at the land- 
lord's own price. The same with his cattle, as you shall see. As 
for the deer, the tirui on the stag's head are the only things in ani- 
mated nature deserving the attention of the Highland proprietor, 
who would not be sorry if the Blacfc Death visited this part of the 
kingdom of Scotland so long as it spared tkem. Sir Walter Scott 
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remembered occe hearing a ctief of the old suliaol say, in sorrow 
and indignatioQ : — 

" When I was a yonnfi man, the point upon which every Highland 
"gentleman rested his iniporiance, was the number of Men whom 
" Ilia estate could support ; tbe question next rested on the amount 
"of hia Btock of Black Cattle ; it ia now conie to respect the 
"number of Shtcp; aud I suppose our posterity will inquire how 
" many rait or jniw an estate will produce." ' 

Well, it has not come to the smaller vermin yef, the deer being in 
pOBsession. But this by the way. Here are children with beautiful 
features, ao modest and shy that they only speak in monosyllables 
and wljispera. Their little frocks do not always reaoli to their 
knees, and thoae poor bare legs and naked feet are pink as shrimps 
under tlie combined influence of storm and sunshine. The croftera' 
Act of Parliament contemplated their fathers obtaining more if not 
suffiuiently good land to live upon. But the landlords deride tiie 
Act of Parliament, and so those unhappy children must continue lo 
suffer perennial nakedness and hunger, that the Argylls and Athols, 
the Sutherlands and Westminsters, and tbe big brewers of London 
and Burton- on -Trent, may not be disturbed in their aristocratic 
sport. There is for those children of raiafortuna but another eviction 
scene — for the series ia not yet complete — after which their fathers 
will be driven by stress of circumstances to take refuge in the High- 
land capital of Invemesa, where, as we were lately informed by Mr, 
Fraaer-Mackintosh, M.P. for the county, more than half the people on 
the poor rates — at one period it might be two-thirds— are the victims 
of the same terrible system of oppression, which dooms those 
iunocent children, aud hundreds of thousands like tliem in Scotland 
and Ireland besides, to something worse than a living death. The 
iiiljabilants tell you that they remember having seen their streets 
crowded with a shiverinfr, homeless population evicted from Banu 
and Diet, in years gone by, and to-day (2Sth of October 1889) there 
appears in the Timeg a Ictler from Mr. Mactintosh giving a fresli 
picture of intolerable ojipresion in North Diat, on the property of 
Sir John Orde, Bart,, in defiance of law, order, and parliament. 

This island of Skye has been the scene of incredible suffering for 
generations, in which Lord Macdonald (aa has been already shown) 
Major Fraser of Kilmuir, Captain Macdonald of Waternish, Doctors 
Martin and Maclean, &c., have acted a part. What that part has 
been the evidence of their victims before the Crofters' Royal Com- 
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mission, cir wliich Lord Napier nnd Ettrick was the escellent chair- 
man, BTiil Mr. Fraser-Mackiiitosli, M.P,, a moat painstaking member, 
proveB beyond q^ttestioii. Of Captain Macdonald's property, one 
Neil MacDiarmid said, " I cannot give an estimate of tbe land 
"once arable, and occupied as townships, now in the proprietoi's 
" possession. If you are on board the steamer you will see that it 
" eitenda from sea to sea" Ou one estate a new tenant was com- 
pelled to pay the arrears of the old one. In this way Aleiander 
Maclean having paiit ^20 at Milovaig, he was evicted himself after 
only two yeats' possession. Miirdo MacLean, of Hiisabost, testified 
that he had to render "duty" work to his landlord, evtn daring 
his absence in the fishing season, for which he received as wages 
only abusive langaage he wonld be "asbamed to repeat." He 

" Althongb only my wife were at home, and my com going to the 
" winds, she must needs do the landlord's work when required. I 
"remenibtr coniing home from the fishing after I had been fonr 
" months away. 1 found my wife reaping the landlord's corn, and 
"she asked, as a favour from the factor and manager, to he allowed 
" to go home to prepare food fur me, and she would not get leave. 
"(Sen.atio»).- 
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Glendale, warn mp n h m h — A beas e 

" bought from the crofters will be seized, wherever found, unless tbe 
"purchase price be paid to me." Donald Campbell, crofter, of 
Siruan Mor, described a custom on another estate, which reads like 
the echo of something that has been reported time out of mind as a 
common occurrence in Ireland : — 

" If a man married, his father dare not give him shelter for a 
night, and the ynng man and his wife must needs leave and go 
into the cities. When the parents became old they became poorer, 
antil they came on the poors' roll, as their children were not 
allowed to remain with them." And he mentioned a characteristic 
feature in Higliland landlordism besides, as follows ; — " There were 
four or five families in Ose who were removed to another part of 
the same place, and were made to build their hnuses on a peaty soil 
beside the river ; and when the river was in flood some of them 
had to ilee far their lives." 

When Dr. Maclean, a beneficent Skye sheep farmer, fonnd I 
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stray sheep on his grazing?, it wos given in evidence that lie exacted 
haH-a-crown fine, or failing paTxaent of ihh blackmail, he perfoinied 
a HUt^ical operation by cropping the eara of the poor beast to the 
t'kall. Malcolm MacCaskill, of Dairinish, stated that hie father had 
been evicted no less tban /our tiinei, no doubt to detnonstiate the 
exemplary patience of the Kodern Highlander, and his resignation 
to the landlord's pretended "deereea of providence," One John 
MacPie, aged 74, after stating that he had been in his present croft 
for fortjisix years, said ; — 

"In 1840 there were seventeen families removed from Feorlick 
" by Mr. Gibbon, the tacksman, who took the land and the people 
" on it. They were placed, some by the sea, some on peat land 
" which had never been cultivated. Some of them did not get a 
" place on earth on which to put a foot, I nivaelf eaw them living 
'■ nnder a, sail spread on three poles below hiyh-water mark. One of 
" the crofters, Donald Campbell, was warned by the ground-officer 
'■ for giving refuge to a poor man who had no house. The gronad- 
" officer came and pulled down the house, and took a pail of water 
'■and threw it on the fire. By the noise made in the eitinRnishing of 
" the fire and the densenessof thesleam,the wife went out of hermind. 
" He never sale one to mad. Mr. Scobie came afterwards, and Madeod 
" of Dunvegnn gave us all over to him. He said that it was God 
"who sent hira there. Rather than settle on the mossy ground 
" which they were shown, two of them preferred lo ro to Anstralia. 
" They died on the passage, and were thrown overboard. When 
" Campbell was put out of bia house, not a tenant was allowed to 
" give him shelter. He had nine of a family, and they had to 
"remain on the hillside on a wet night. Scubie [the heavenly 
" measenger] tonk our hill pasture, which we had for fifty or sixty 
" years, and settled crofters upon it. We are siill paying for tliai 
" hill paituTc We have no load, and if any of our people die in 
" the winter he lias to be buried in the sea or in the peat moss, 
'■ Scobie closed up the road to the churchyard with a guie, and 
" before we could pass that way we would have to break down the 
" gate." 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, in his excellent digest of the evidence 
before the Koyal Commission,' has provided Scobie with a monu- 
ment to his fame, free of expense. But there are other Scobiea 
there, though our work being essentially an Irish one, we cannot 
extend this Appendix very much farther in pursuit of them. One 
district in Skye was depopulated to make room for a parish minister, 
who shall be nameless, not because he is living, but because be ia 
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ileod. The incideitt is, sad to mj, \>j no means an nncamnia^l 
feature in the Highland clearance system. It is painfully b^i^H 
geatiTe thnt the Preshyterian miniEters, with Eome hononrable ^^| 
captions, have never been forward to denounce the cruelties ai^H 
barbarities of which their people have been the victims. Befo^H 
i343, when the blessed "DiBrnption" took place, tbey were I^U 
Btipendiaries, and nnder no special obligation, except where coB^| 
science crept in, to dischai^e their duty to the people otherwise tha^| 
in a perfunctory manner. The landlords were suspected of ci^^| 
ningly silencing the sbepberds with civilities and attentions, wh^H 
the sheep were fleeced to the skin. How otherwise are we ^H 
account for their silence, whick is as marked as that of the EngluH 
stipendiary bishops so bravely rebuked by tlie late Prince Consol^H 
becanse of their being clinrchmen ratber iban. Christians 1 ^H 

Some Scotch Members of Parliament are scarcely moresympatbetfiH 
especially if they are successful lawyers. Bulwer somewhere Ha^H 
that, asaclaeE,they become void of the instincts of hnmanitT thromaiB 
inordinate ambition. There is Mr, Finlay, Q.C., and M.P. for InvaftB 
ness, who, having turned his coat to oblijje Mr, Joseph Chomberiai^B 
his leader and preceptor, feels himself sufficiently rewarded by'iH 
promise of the Woolsack when that great statesman becomes Pria^l 
Minister, after the next general election. But the eviction qnestiotH 
and the coercion question are both sadly in Mr. Finlay's road to titifl 
Woolsack, and he is compelled by the exigencies of bis awktraaJB 
position to be almost as unscnipnlous as Lord Salisbury faimsel/^'W 
in his endeavours to ensnare ignorant people by faUacions a^iiman£71 
Referring to tbe eviction question, Mr. Finlay told a select body of 
liis constituents at Inverness lately that "people are evicted every 
"day in Edinbui^h and Glasgow without any such fuss being made 
'■about them." ThisisFinlayismoiiMaMienm. The statement is per- 
fectly true, but the inference is as perfectly — false. Tliere is not even 
tlie very smallest concei\'able analogy between a cityiind an agricul- 
tural eviction, Mr. Finlay knows riglit well ; for whatever else he is, the 
Eucceasful lawyer is no fool. By an eviction in Edinbui^h or Qlftsgow, 
a man may suffer inconvenience, or even hardship, but the propectj 
from which be is evicted is one in which he has no partnership. It 
belongs to the landlord exclusively, and the evicted tenant leavea 
iiothiiig there behind him — at least he is not bound to do so — whicj'" 
is calculated to enhance the value of the premises. Besides, he dot' 
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rot suffer loss of employment or occupatiun liy the proceedings, and 
nobody ihinka worse of the landlord for tliis ordinary eiercise of hia 
l^al right ; which does not even preclnde the tenant from obtain- 
ing a house or Eidequate shelter elsewhere. On the other hand, the 
position of the evicted agricultural tenant, whether in Scotland or 
Ireland, is in every respect the very reverse of this. The labonr of 
years— often of a lifetime — has been eipended on his little croft or 
holding, while the house or cabin standing upon it has been built 
with his own liands. That croft or holding was not worth a shilling 
an acre, perhaps, when he or his father entered upon it, though the 
landlord now eiacts — extorts rather — 303. or ^2 an acre for it. To 
evict him from this, whether for non-payment of rent, or, as is more 
commonly the case, on acconnt of the prospect of securing a more 
profitable tenant, is sheer coufiscatiDn, unless, as is rarely if ever the 
case, the evicted is provided with adequate compensation for his 
property in the land as well as the house. Worse still, by eviction 
he loses the only employment or occupation for which he is by 
training and habit^one might almost say by nature — fitted. He ia 
in fact a ruiued man, with no prospect before him and his wife and 
little ones but the workhouse ; since his is not the case of a capitalist 
capable of providing himself with a fresh croft or holding and a 
house elsewhere. The tenure in regnrd to small holdings is practic- 
ally the same in Scotland and Ireland, and what its nature really is 
will be found fully explained on the highest authority elsewhere.' 
Mr. Finlaj'e attempt to deprive the poor man in either countiy of 
public sympathy, for the purpose of personal or party gain, would 
justify the hope that he may himself suffer evictiun from the 
Tepresentation oflnTemeBS at the earliest opportunity. 



Hemesis ! 

" There ia a day of vengeance still, 
Linger it may, but come it will." 

Howtruly did Bernard Gilpin, the eminent Protestant divine of the 
siiteenth century, declare that the depopulators of his own day were 
" worse than Abab." ^ Are they a degree better to-day in Scotland 
or Ireland 1 Abab at least offered an adequate compensation for 
Naboth's vineyard, and if Jezebtl had not interfered a friendly com- 
promise might have been effected. Again, even Jezebel only sent out 



' At page 70. 



' See page 18. 
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two sons of Belial to denounce Naboth. Bat how many sons 
now daily promenade the three kingdoms denouncing Mx. Gladstone, ^ 
33 the friend of Naboth ; declaring that he should be sent to the 
Shade3, tongue-tied, as a disturber of tlie public peace! Not two 
but two hundred. The Highlanders, like the Irish, though difier- 
ing in creed, are old fashioned enough to believe in " signa and 
" wondexB," and think, periiaps not foolishly, that they are being 
worked in their behalf at the present time. In his Sketches of tin 
Highlanders, Stewart, of Garth, writing more th:in sixty years ago, 

" Among the Hiijhlandei?, the belief that the pnniahment of the 
" cruelty, oppression, or misconduct of an individual descended as 
"a curse on his children to the third and fourth generation, was 
"not confined to the common people. All ranks were influenced, by 
" it, that if the curse did not fall upon the first or second generation, 
" it wuuld ineviiably descend upon the succeeding." 

Some of the families of the oppressora of the Highland peasants, at 
all events, have already become extinct, while many more are being 
slowly but not less surely ruined. The competition set up in America 
against them by the very emigrants whom they banished the land is 
already gradually helping to reduce the wiiole tribe of landlords to 
comparative poverty. Id some instances more summary vengeance 
is believed to have overtaken them in another and more marked 
form. One specially obnoxious individual was unfortunate enough 
to break his neck in the hunting field at an early period of hia 
career ; while of his three sons tno liave alruady, it is said, met with 
violent deaths elsewhere. Upon this very Bpot in the Isle of Skye, 
about which you have just been reading, there has been waged a 
war of devilish cruelty upon an innocent and inoffensive popula- 
tion. In return, the lloodgates of heaven itself are believed to have 
been opened upon a system which had thus brought sorrow and 
Buffering to many a virtuous peasant home, A single specimen of 
the manner of exercising " the rights of property " here, aa given in 
evidence before the Crofter CommLiaioners a few years back, casts a 
lurid light over tlie scene. Donald Nicolson, formerly of Toteacore, 
but now of Solitote, Kilmuir, stated tliat he was past 78 years of age; 
that he was formerly a crofier, but that Major Fraser all at once 
doubled, his rent, which increase he most reluctantly agreed to 
pay. He was then asked to pay £1 more, and refusing to do so, 
he was forcibly evicted, and his lot given to Mr. Macleod of Monk- 
stadt, local " factotum " for Major Fraser, who sent round word tluit g 



niiy one who gave Nicolson a night's shelter would be dealt with 
similarly. HaviDg related how he was evicted from his house and 
land, NicoUim coiiiiuued ; — 

" My son's wife and her tivo young children were with me, and we 
" weie all that night in a cart alied, and our neighbours were afraid 
" to let us in, and were crying over ua. There wan plenty of meal 
" outside, hut we had no lire lo make a cake. We lived in the stable 
I could only erect ocie bed iu it, and my daughter 
ife and two cliildren slept in the bed, and myself 
nes. . , . Afterwards, I got refuge i[i the house of 
at Duntalm, and the factor, Mr. Alexander Mac- 
, challenged the tacksman of Duntulm for allowing 
a to keep me in her house." 



Portrei 



" all the 
" aud my 

" donald, 

" this poor wo 

The witness then appealed to Mr. Dugald Maclachlan, banker, 
Portree, for confirmation of his story; and at the request of Lord 
Napier, the chairman, Mr, Maclachlan gave the following explana- 



"After Nicolaon was put out of his house he entered a cart-shed, 
" and thereafter he entered the stable ; then he was evii;ted a second 
" time, and an interdii:t taken out i^ninst hiin, forbidding liim for 
"ever to enter his dwell in g-huuse, or enter upon the lands. Under 
"stress of circuin stances, he entered the barn with his family. He 
" was bad up for breach of interdict, and for this was fined ids., with 
" the alternative of five days' imprisonment. The expenses of the 
"interdict were/8. Then there was a year's rem due, and inaddi- 
"tion to that he was charged with 'violent profits,' which means the 
"doubling of the rent for remaining in possession after the term. 
" The whole came to ^35 odd, which the man puid." Lonl Napier 
— " Do you mean to say that that money was really exacted, and 
"passed into the factor's han^ls!" Mr. Maclachlan— " Yes. I ar- 
" ranged with the factor, Mr. Macdonald, for him, and advanced the 
" money out of the liank. When the markets came round he realiseil 
" his stock, and paid me every penny of it," 

In conclusion, Nicolson said that his family woe all scattered now, 
butif he got apiece ofland, althoughhe waB78yearsof age, he would 
gather them about him again. "Brave old crofter 1" exclaimed 
Lord Napier. 

On a Sunday evening in the month of October 1877 (as recorded 
in the newspapers of the time), two mountain streams suddenly 
united near the village of Uig, and swelling into a mighty 
torrent, destroyed by their force a solid stone bridge spanning the 
public road, and carried away wiih it into the sea almost every 
vestige of the landlord's mansion standing above ground at the 
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same time. The morning siin revealed an appalling and nnpre- 
cedented spectacle. Huge Louldera had Leen dislodged from the 
mounlaiii-eide liy tlie torrent in its courBe. Croshing into a little 
cemetery situated near the bed of the stream, with Titanic violence 
ihey uprooted or partially destroyed every grave there lave one, and 
scattered the dead bodies of the tenantry, coffined and uncoffined, 
over the avenue and grounds of the vanished mansion — in some 
instances depMiiing the ghastly remaina witliin what was left oF 
the fonndations of the landlord's dintng-room floor. Innumerable 
bodies — "thousands "it is said — were washed outside by the surging 
wat»», nevi^T again to appear till the aea gives up its dead. But the 
people say that eome at least of those recovered, numbering between 
ninety and a hundred, including many children, were clearly J 
reoojmised and identified by their surviving relatives and frien " 
as the bodies of persons who had sustained incredible sufferii^ 
at the hands of the evictor. They tell you further, ' 
broken by emotion, how, though the dead rose up ai 
ngaitist the living, not a soul save tlie landlord's overseer, vfai^l 
was, unhappily, drowned, suffered injury either to 
or property in the great flood. The Higlilanders, appalled 1 
the enoruious quantity of "dry bones" strewn along the avenue^ll 
leading to the mansion, remembered a certain chapter in Ezekifil^il 
and believed that the Lord bad indeed visited His people, 
eiecute vengeance upon their oppressor. No amount of aceptiei 
on your part will cunviuce them that the awful spectacle was : 
dne to the direct intervention of Heaven. You may urge that this J 
could hardly be so, seeing that neither the landlord himself n 
factor was inside the maneion at the time. They only ahahe thai 
heads impressively, and reply, "Ah! but he (the landlord) hid 
" nerer returned to Uig ; he is a broken, dispirited man ; while t1 
"factor even is a factor no longer !" 

" When wilt Thou ebvs the people, Lord— 
O God of Mercy I when— 
Not kings on thrones, but nstiana, 
Not chiefs and lords, but men." 



In concluding their Eeport a few years back, the Crofter E 
Oommissionera took occasion Co observe that : — 
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" home, and will probably enlist the Bympatiiiea of Higblandera in 
"all parts of the world. There is a larger, riclier, more active, and 
" more enthusiastic Celtic commanitj beyond the limits of the 
"Celtic region oE Scotland than there is within it, and it is one of 
"the Tesolts of increasing knowledge and expanding facnlties of 
"intercourse, that men who have forsaken (sic) the seats of their 
" birth and early associations, continue, communicate, and transmit 
" the affections and passions of the race with even greater warmth 
" than those who remain behind." 

To the various classes referred to by the Crofter CommiBsioners, 
including English working men, these pi^es are humbly commended, 
as being the only permanent record now eitant, in a concise form, 
of a great national iniquity. But it must always be recollected, how- 
CTer angry the story may tend t m k n that tw wr nga do not 
constitute a right. Mr. Henry Ge p p al t d e the land- 

lords off the laud without ad q ate mp nsat n n no degree 
more practical than Carlyle's geet 1 t those f them who 

cannot live here at home with t d talkin h Id b take them- 
selves to Africa, and stalk lions th Th la dl d might, it is 
true, have applied to them the lan^ fa alp ]amationof the 
reign of Edward VI., haying brought the Scottish Highlands : — 

" Into marvellous desolation, houses decayed, parishes dimiriished, 
"the force of the realm weakened, and Cliristian people, by the 
" greedy covetousness of some men, eaten and devoured by brute 
" beasts, and driven from their houses by sheep and bullocks." 

Yet, if their victims were alive to-day to judge them, even tliey 
would hardly condemn, eay the Duke of Argyle and the Irish 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Arthur Balfour, though they are the niOBt im- 
penitent amongst those persons in wrongful poaseaaion of the pro- 
perty of the evicted people, to he in turn " eaten and devoured " by 
African lions, or other '■ biiile beasts." No, there is here a great 
problem urgently awaiting, if not demanding, solutiou, and tliere 
is probably but a single living statesman capable of solving it 
pcaeeably. It is not possible — it cannot be — that one man, for in- 
stance, should any longer be permitted to claim as liis property, in 
addition to vast English estates, one-seventeenth part of the entire 
kingdom of Scotland ; or that big sheep farmers should have posses- 
sion of territories variously estimated to estend fifteen, twenty-flve, 
and even forty miles in one direction, from which every human 
being not dressed in a shepherd's plaid, baa been ruthlessly banished. 
Mr. Gladstone has found a different remedy in regard to tlie land 
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question in Ireland, which he is prepared to apply when the electors 
of the United Kingdom have had an opportunity given them of re- 
storing him to power. And seeing that the Duke of Sutherland and 
a few men like him have, hetween them, by some mediaeval or legal 
fiction got possession of millions of acres of Scottish land, while the 
population generally are confined to such infinitesimal portions of 
the earth's surface as will not yield them tolerable sustenance, Mr. 
Gladstone does not appear to be insuperably opposed to the appli- 
cation of a drastic remedy for Scotland either. Speaking at West 
Calder, during the Midlothian campaign of 1879, the right honour- 
able gentleman is reported to have said, according to his published 
speeches : — 

** Those persons who possess large portions of the spaces of the 
"earth are not altogether in tlie same position as the possessors of 
" mere personalty ; that personalty aoes not impose the same 
" limitations upon the action and industry of man and upon the 
" wellbeing of the community, as does the possession of land ; and, 
"therefore, I freely own that compulsory expropriation is a thing 
" which, for an adequate public object, is in itself admissible, and, 
" so far, sound in principle." 
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pagating it, 300, '■" 

Ohureh, the ingh. 



aud it 



I final d 



ralonged debate 
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ut. 
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147, 149 

Clanrieaide, Lord, i 
offender, 92 

Clang, the Highland, their original 
rtlatioD to the land and their 
roleii, 373; this relation changed 
ginoe Oulloden, .174 

Clare, Lord, on land confiscation in 
Ireland, 130, 147, 148 ; menacing 
admonition to the Irish landlords, 
14U, 150 ; on Irelaud after the Ue- 
hellion of 1641, 143; after the 
Heatorntinn, 148; after the ReTO- 

Clarendon, Lord, on the sufferings of 
the Irinb under the ForitanB, vL ; 
hie Hittmy of the Sibellioit pro- 
scribed in Ireland, 186; on Lord 
Burleigh, 281 

Clarendon, Earl of, on the iniqaity d 
the law of land-tennn = '->— 3 
73; bis inconsisUnt CO 
Xdrd Ueutenant, 74 

Olaaranceg. modern, nothing 1 
12, IS; the Sutherland, ?■ "" 
Mayo, 92 ; the story of £ 
873. See ByiOTiONB. 

Clergy, the, past and present, i . 
trasted. 19, 20 ; Irish Episcopal, I 
Spenser's time, 159 ; FopUh M 
TrotesUot, compared, 169; on 
rnptiuna among the Protests., 
Irish, 160, 162, 163 ; excellent obUi 
aeter of the present Protestant, « 
163; lamentably prejudiced, 108; 
their political subserviency, 163; 
in tlie Highlands, and the victims 
of landlord cruelty, 414 

Cobden, Richard, on the fertility of 
Ireland, 53; on Irish lahunrers, 
60: on neglected opportunities, 
352 

Coercion, the poliov of, and the Acts 
embodying, 222, 224 : the jiunmrt 
of these Acts, 2T2 ; nammga by 



BroDgham and Bulner against, 223. 
S24 : without ariaie, 22&-234 

Coke, Sir £., on evictioa and de- 
population, 15, ISi hia abase of 
Kaleigt, 132 

Oolaraine, oouuty, Tested in London 
corporations, 137 

Coleridge, lines of, commended. 47 

Uolliei, on the surreader of Oaiway, 

ColliogB, Mr. Jesse, and hia allot- 

meats scheme, 23 
Culling wood, Lord, on bja Irish 

sailors, and his proposal in regard 

to, 312, 313 
Columba, St., claimed by the Duke 

of Argyll, 379 
CombinntioDs, a neceasitr- 41 ; sta- 

tntes against, 41 ; nnlawfuIuBSa of, 

Cammerce 



n.'> 



1 Ireland till Charles 



e, 187 



the Irish cl 



e Cowper Royal, on 
racter, 64; the Devon 
and Besaburoiigh, 71, 75, 76 ; re- 
port of the Doon, in 1845, ISS ; 
the Devaa on Waste Lands Kecla- 
mation, 318; the Famell, 336- 
346 ; the Crofters' Kuyal, evidencB 
before, 411-114; Bonolaaion of 
their report, 418 

Oommissiomi, Rovat, barren, 12, 13, 
198 

Committees, Pjirliamentary, incom- 
petence of, to deal with Irish ques- 
tions, 198, 2l:i, 213; select, on 
Irish cabins, 2»1 

Common, a, defined. 21 ; many a, 
filohed from the people, 32 

Confiscation, inefficacious to crush 
Ireland, vi. ; of land and property 
in Ireland, 130, 131; under Crom- 
well. 148 ; under James I., 140 ; at 
the tteTolntioii, 149, 164 

Conlan, Mr, P. J„ case of, 121, 122 

Oonnaught, Queen Eliaabeth's eoD- 
tjecations in, 131 ; tnuiBplaatation 
to, 147, 151 ; emigration from, ItlB ; 
holdings in, lOe 

Conquest, the Norman, effect of, on 
the tenant and his lord, 3 

Conspiracy, in England against 
George II. and George III, 34; 
the Ciito Street, 37 : against truth, 

89, im 

Oonstnbnlary, the Royal Irish, 101 
Contract, absence of freedom of, in 
Ireland, 75-78 



Conybearo, Mr., M.P., sent to prison, 
116 

Coot«, Sir Charles, fiendish eiuelty 
of, 279 

ComwaUis, Lord, on the Irish yeo- 
manry and uiilitia, IMS; adi&esa 
of the Bishop of Ossorv to, and 
Cnrran'sparallel toit, 178; hii re- 
morse in oonneotioii witli the pro- 
ccedinKs that attended the Union, 
330 ; on the licentiousness of the 
army under him after the rebellion 
of 1798, 33a 

Colonel, his spirited appeal 
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til., 



Cow|>er, li..rl, 

traoY. 123 
Ci>yne and livi 



ng. 36 

ir, quoted, 1; 

»ident magis- 



of,3i 



in England ac 
e^ on the c 



reland, 4 



1 of. 



, 117; din 
of, without ooeroiim, 228-236 ; tho 
origin of Irish, 371 
Criminals, screening, 47 ; number of 
apprehensions of, in Ireland and 
England compared, 47 ; bni, for 
the " rights of property," B5 
Crofters, the Scottish, couBession to, 
rights, 374;' 



irfat. 



375 



Crofts, the Highland, in the land- 
acaoe. 408 

isenteeism 

■. 261 



Croker, hi> lament at 

in Ireland, 2.S8 
Cniktr Carrcipandfnr. 



>omwell, hii work ii,elle,ti.al, vi. ; 
tliB deacend^ints of \m »etUerB in 
Ireland, llM-130, 14^ ; of tiis land- 
owners. 123, 127; lite condnet iu 
Irel and due to eiaggerated reports, 
144 ; his sentence of deporCstioD, 
147 ; how he rewarded his soldiers, 
148; rnsoalityof his officers. IGl ; 
hia cruet system of emigration, 152 
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134; a reflection for, 136 


^^1 force, ]&3 


Dicey, Mr., the confessions of, 36T 


^^H Crowbar bripule, the, 17, ft paiiim. 


DUke, Sir Charles, hu Orrater Br 


^^^H Crowley, Kobert, on tlie opureuon 


tuin. 324 


^^1 of the poor. IS, lOti 


Henry Vlll.^i reign, 11 ; ohron 
in Englnnd, 34 
Diarneli, Mr., to the rescne, 40; i 


^^1 Culloden, l^d tennie before and 


^^M after battle of, 373, 371 ; trasical 


counU for Mr. Gla-istons'a reaigi 


^^1 reiQlti of, 376 


tion of office in 1874, 49; on 1 


^^B Curry, on Sir John Tempk'B history 


Pollock cle:.r»nc«s, 115 


^^H oftheKebeUiou, 145 


Diaraeh, Mr. Coningsby, 352 


^H Ciirwen, Archhiiliop, hi> blasted 


Distieaain Ireland traced to its to 


^^K, chnracter, 161 


ofluae, 349 






^H 338 


Domain, of the poor, the, 289 




Dominic, Slater Mary, her report 


^H Daily yewt. the, on Irish eviciion 


the schoola at Gort a,ad kIdtbI 


^H Bcenes, 100, 102, 103 ; on Irish de>- 


171, 172 


^H titution, 366 




^H Dalryniple, OQ the expatriated Iriih, 
^^1 Dance of deaih. the, 385 


letter, 127 
Donum regium, origin and distrfb 


^H Mavit, Sii John, quoteJ. 45; de- 


tion of, 35«, 357 : abolition of, 3 


^^r >M:riptiDn of Ireland, 52; on Iriah 


Douhleday, on ejectment, SO 


^^ oppreuion, 67; on the Norraaa 


Dowse. Baron, his ]oks on tha A 




oreoseof crime under Mr. Balfo«^ 




ndmiDistmtion, 234 


137, 188; Green on. 138; on the 


Draper, Sir William, on the milit«i 


pariah clere; imported from Enir- 
iuid,160; onthfldenUl of English 


exigenciea of England in 1769, 3 


Dmmmond, Captain, on the patient 
and energy of the Iriah, 60 ; lette 


^ lawstalreUnd, ll)4;onthGty>t«i]i 


of Ooyne and Uvery, 247 


of refusal to tha m^atratea d 


Davy, Sir Hamphry, 63 


Tipperary, 126; its auppressio* 
and the reason why, 126, IB 


l>ar, Mr. Joatice, on the bench, 
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statue to his memory, 127 


Deer foreata in the Highlands, their 


DuffL-riu, Lord, on the Irish eU 


acreage, propnetomhiii, &c., 395- 


grants in Americn, 67 ; qnoted, ! 
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Duigan, Dr, C.B., his statement M 


Demos, the English, aroused. 39 


gsrding the Iriah under Nelaog 
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Depew, Mr. Chauucey, on the Irish 


Dunne, the case of the old man, 9 


in AmeHoa, 336 
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Derby, Lord, on the Catholic Emnn- 


Dutch, the, and the Iriah flsherii 


tipation Act, 185; on agitation 




^^^ with violence as a means of pro- 
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^^H of the tall of tliB 'irish Churcli, 


Education, statistics of, fifty years 


^^H 221 ; and Che etu|u<lity of the olosa 


ago, 1 70 ; Lord Derby's system, iU 


^^B to which he belongs. 221 


primary object, 186 
Edward L. and the Irish, 193 


^^M Derby, late Earl of, on the Iriab 


^^M landlords, ai:d their neglect of 


Edward III., revivsl of Acta of. in^^M 


^H daty. 239, 240 


122 ; and the IrUh, 193 ^^M 


^^H Despard, Colonel, hie conspiraoy, 34 




Edward IV., maiim of, 375 ^H 


^^H Devonshire, the Duke of, his Irish 




^^V estates, 134; hU fiahcry rigliU on 


lands, 11; proL:hmationof, IS.M^^I 



Eawftrda, Mr., fin the 



INDEX. 
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to, 79, 87 ; the sport of, 216. See 
EviOTlONS. 

Eliiabeth, Queen, Ireland nndec, v., 
vi.; andthelandlordi, 13; foUowa 
in her predecFSEDn' fiutateps, 13 ; 
farfeiturea in the reign of, in Ire- 
land, 131; Msyor of Coventry's 
fsmoua apeecli to, 178; herinatruc- 
tiona to her officere, 283 ; and tlie 
leal of her conncillon, 264 

Eidon, Lard, Iiis zesl excinpliSed 37 

Ellenborougli, LorJ, liis offer to a d 
wheat to iireland from India tre d 
with Bcom, 2ei 

£n:ia,nRipHtioii, Catholic, »nd a, En gb 
of the Eoosfl, 183 ; dtholic, 
ferred beoauaa it nould not 
safely withheld, 184, 185, 196 

EmerRancy men, 8G, 101 ; 102, n 
aCFalcarr^h,36ti; BcoUish. 38 

Emigrant ahipa, HisbUnd, rot n 

403; one on h re, 403. 
Emieranta, Iriali, Eoldaaslavea, 62 

163; miaeHe3)indtr^icfateof,258 
Emigration from Ireland, 165 ; ata- 

tistics of, 324 
Emparkmenl, old complaints agidiisti 

7 

George III.'b 

•r, to Ireland, 
1 civiliaation, 

nilitarj services, 303- 

,1 renown, 310-313. 

id the wolf hunger, 

e to. 310 



Enclosure, Aeti of, 

reign, 20-23 
England, obligatjon. 



Englishmei 

34 : a warning 
Eaaei, Earl of, fa 

276 ; lament of , 

IreUod in the reign of 'charlea II., 

Eatablishment. the Irish Bpiaaopal, 

ill 1576, 1B8, 150 
EsCatea, creation of, hy tenants, 77 
Evicted, thp, under EDglisliaad under 

Irish law. 121 



arly, in England, 1-14 ; in the 



atanduoint, E8-108 ; i 
ing as uaual, 90; in 
1850, 104; in Doneg 



lar, in Mr. Waddy'a words, 
the Ponsonliy, 107 ; in the 
lah Union, 268; impolicy of, 



: of I 



the 

donald of the 
North Uist, 383, 384; at'Rodil, 
385; of Loohiel, 385; Glengarrv, 
385 ; in Barrs, 385; in Strathconon, 
386-388 : at Knovdnrt, 389 ; eEfecta 
of 400' the difference between 
tya d gcicnlCaral, 414, 415 
"" " "' " late Biibop ot 



gj 



food, froi 



!,27 



F INE b of 1822, and the land- 
9; of 1846-4T, and the 
S Friends, 240-244; ot 

8 9 80 und the ehaiitr of the 
U S tea and Anatralia, 244 ; 

h n a of Irish, 250, 253; of 

4 jjO 251; of 1817, 252; of 
846-4 254-260; Lord GeorEe 
Bentinck's iniliotment of Whig 
Goremment in reference thereto, 



[r., return obtained by. 
in of Parliament paid 
public funds, 349 



FiaheTi Ur. C H., on the emigrant 
Irish in America, Gil 

Fisheries, the Irish, 209-214; peti- 
tions complaining of, 210 ; peti- 
tions agninst a bill in favour of, 
211 ; period of prosperity of, 211. 
212; the Scateh, 212; abortive 
bills in fnrtheraiice of the Irish, 
212, 213; statistics of, 213; im- 
portance of, 213; the reault of 

tormly aatistactory, 214 
Fletcher. Mr. Justice, coi 

ontspokenness of, 125 ; 

pecciLdilloes of certain iandlordi, 

248, 249 
Foley, Sir Thomas, and lii^ lady, on 

the Irish sailors under Nelson, 313 



coarKgaaus 



1, Sir Jolin, on r«ligioa» ■ 

ities, 171 

r.Mr.W. E.,«mihUCoei 



INDEX, 
nm- ' Gillanden 



miDong the IHih, 67 ; on the la» 
o[ eJMtmene. 77 ; on the fanune in 
Qklwn; in 1847, 2oti 
PorteiouB, Cliief -Justice, ijnotad, 8 ; 



Fo«t8r, Mr, Ver. 



lingular appeol of. 



Foatar, Mr., on the Irish loldien io 
Egypt, 3(B ; and at the Nile, 311 

Foi, OLarlei J«ine8, on recraitiuj 
the Engiigh arnij, :<04 

Fox, JuHtics, ilegriuln.tioa and ruin 
of, 125 

Fraaer-Maekintoah, Mr., M.P., or 
oppreaiion in North Uist, 411 ; m 
the oaiueqneDceB of lliiihliuiil eric 
tiona, 411 

Freeman, FrofaBsor, qnotod, 2 

Frieikda, the Boi:iet7 of. reports ol 
meniiieiB of. iluringthe famiae iil 
1848-47, 2I0-2.I4, 258 

Froode. Mr., on the guilt of resiatinp 
nnjast laws, 84 ; on iHnillordUm in 
Ireland and Hr. Ulailstone'i Land 
A«t, 117; on Archbishop Loftua, 
161; on the first NavignlioD Act, 
1S7 ; on the iniqniCoui deatmetiii 
of Irish trude and manufacture 
188-190 ; on the iiondition of In 
land in 1773, ISO; on William Ill.'a 
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religion on Ireland, 195; 

--' tol7a8,19G; Irela 



I of hie Par- 
I the effects 



priu(tol7 
lesson, 2(K 



's deadly 

. 246 ; on 

'petrated by Eliia- 

"" - "slib'--' 



bath'l soldiers, 378 ; on Iriah bli 
spilt under Cromwell, 278 ; on tb< 
Irish as soldiem, 303; on the Irisl 
in the army, 306 
Fund, the Irish reprodDotiTe, 213 



Oent 



le Irish, of t)l 



eighteen 



iFenteenth 
s. 166 



Oenghe^n, and Che eaerifii 
boraea, 181 

Oenrge HI. , hia bigotry, 34 ; his car- 
riage stoned, 34 

George. Hanr;, his proposal unprac- 
ticHl, 419 



; on the record of failur 



of English 

Ireland, 46 ; on relalit 
lard and tensnt, 78; 
vt the Tinu, 82, 33 ; > 



political eicisteiiae, 103; on Lord 
Caitlereagh's methods and policy 
ill carrying the Union in Ireland, 



makers and Uw-brenkera, 121 ; on 
Lord Eartington's last speeoh at 
Belfast, 135; on the snupreaaian 
of the rebeUion in 1798, 167 ; on 
Ireland a hnndred years ago, 193 ; 
gn the Encnmbered Estatea Act, 
221 ; and the Iriah Cliarch, 221 ; 



ended legislaii 



I againi 



crime, 222; Iet< 
on Coercion icithmit Crime. 226: 
on Mr. Justice O'Brien, 235; on 
the deeds of the landlord!, par- 
liament parlicept eriminii with 
them, 267, 270 ; on the number of 
enctiona, 3B2; his motive in the 
Home Rule movement, 327. 328; 
on the snppreaaioD of Union docn- 
menta, 330 ; on the hiaCory uf the 
Union, 330, 332; bia inSuenoe in 



t the 



charges 



which the Union was carried, S33- 
335 ; speech of, on the Farnell 
case, 341-346 ; his detractors, 416 ; 
his remedy different from Henry 
George'a, 419; on posseaaon of 
land. 419; theirexpropriaCion, 430 
Glen Tilt, the clearance of, 377 
Glencalvle, evictions at, 390 
Glencannich and its soldiers, 406 
Godkin, Mr., on eviction and its m^ 
eequences, 84 ; apaiogy for agra- 



caturea of comic pHuts, 371 
)n. Colonel, and his eipntriated 
iridcan tenants. 101^03 
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porter of Mr. Gladiti 



Goyerament, the maMures of the 


Hairison, Mr., in the clutches o£ tho 


present, in regard to Irelnnd , vii. , 


police for his humtnity, IIS 


vii). ; pulicy in resarci to Ireland, 


Hairison, President, bis sympathy 


it> geuerul aim. IH4 ; Mr. Fronde's 




Dttme for it, 194; from ISOl to 


322,327 


' 1829,196;not»n£BoientlyaUrmBd. 


HartiuBton, Lord, 20; trusts to the 


203; indifference to Irelnnd in 


patience of the Irish, 87 ; humano 


tiroes of famine. 252. 260. 264; 


|)raTistDiiDf,99i his responiibility, 
106, 116 ; an ancestor of. 132-134 ; 


oannot plead ignorancfl of thin™ 


in IrelKnd. 267-270; on its trial, 


and his confederates, 135 ; his Ust 


346 ; not of love, but of fear, 363 ; 


speech at Belfast, 135 ; a refleetion 


the worrt, in the world, 364 


for, 136 ; his aims in Ireland, 316 ; 


Qrattan, 196 ; on Cho proportion of 


the effrontery of, 399 


Irish m the na.r in the American 


Hea.l. Sir Francis, and the virtuee 


War. 310. 311. 312 


of Irish women, 108 


Gray, Mr. Dwjer, and his Relief 


Healy. Mr. T. M. M.P., biographer 


Comniittse, 244 


of Riohard Boyle and his descen- 


Green, on the persecution of Catho- 


dants, 133, 134 


lics, 179, 180 ; on Lord Burieigh, 


Hendricks, Mr., on English mis- 


281: on Christianity in Ireland, and 


govemment in Ireland, 326, 328 



Grey, Earl, on the res'ouroes'of fre- 

Jand, 54 ; on the character of the 

Irish , 61 ; and foreign opinion. 322 ; 

on the din^n-aee to Britain of the 

state of Ireland, 322 
Grey, Mr. Charles, his amendment 

in 1800 to the resolutions for Union, 

331 
GrieTance, an Irish and Scottish, 

note, 307 
Griffith, Sir Hishard, his survey of 

waste lands in Irehind, 216; his 

valuation, 347,348 
Grutius, law of nature deSned by, 87 

Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, 

in 1848, nnd its result, 271 
Hale, Sir Matthew, on illegal prohi- 

Hales, John, offends the English 
landed gentry, 13 

Uallam, on spollntion of church 
hinds, qunted, 11; on the re- 
bellion of 1641, 130, 140; quotod, 
170; on the niu efforts of the 
Irieh, during the reigni of Edward 
I. and &lward IH., to be pot 
under English law, 193; on Ire- 
laud in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 302 

Hancoofc, Mr., on the invioUhility of 
tenant-right in Ulster, 200 

Harbours, unrivalled, in Ireland, 51 

Uarcourt, Sir William, aa a sup- 



Henry IL, Ireland under, V. : the gift 
of Ireland to, 314 : his mission to 
Ireland, 316 ; England under, 317 ; 
his character, 318, 319 

Henry VII., his Undliolding legisla- 
tion, 6, 7; Act of, ou ploughed lauds, 
17, 121 

Henry VIII., his land legislation, 
7, l.'i 
fan 



' d the ' 



with a curse, 15 ; his act of nbeen- 
tees, 2a7, 238 
Herbert, Sir WiUiai 



Lord Bnr 



n the; 



iand 



I of the English in Ireland, 131 

Heron, Serjesnt, Q.C., on ohariiy 
from ilmerica, 67 

Herschell, Lord, speech of, on the 
saoond reiuling of the Charges and 
Allegations Bill, 336-341 

Hibbs, the Rev. Richnrd, on the 
massacre of the Bosses, ^^ 

Highlanders, the, 24 ; and the Und, 
now and originaUy. 373, 374 ; and 
their sufferings, 375; the Atbol, 
377 : in Biile, 401 

Highlands, the Scottish, area, popu- 
lation, valuation, Ao., of, 395; deer 

prietors, Ac., 306-397; great land- 
awuon of, 398; the scenery in 
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Hippeil)-, Sir J. Cui, on Irtab 
Citliolia soldifn in the Bngliib 
nrmj, 305 ; on Irish CfttlioUc aa^ 
men in tlis fleet, 311 
Hodge, 20 : poor, lioHxed, 23 
Holdings, "in Cu.," 94; Koyal Com- 
miuion on, 94; nnder a rentHl 
of £6, lUe ; compiaiut of the divi- 
■ion of, 183 ; number uf, in 1881 and 
1886, 289 ; different claigei of, 29e 

mlmrjo'f Mnnsteri 

Holrnei, Mr. Jnntice, iii j-ui-inuiiirnt, 
235, 23e ; on tbe bench, 235, 23G 

Horien, penal lnw in legacA to, ad 
vantsifB taken of, 181; found detri- 
mental to good breeding, 182 
referenCBB lo, byPope and Drjdeu, 



Honman, Mr., on rights sup. 
those of propflrtj, 116 ; nleadinea 
for an address to the Crown to in. 
quire into tbe stxte at Ireland, 202 

Houses, of tbe poor, 291 

Uowlej, Sir John, repreBsion of 
faction-tlghiinK ; and the Irish 
juitiees, 127; nneipscted diffioul- 
tiea in suppresaing it, 138 

Hume, on Eu^lisb tvraun; in Ireland 
under Elizabeth, 277 

Hunt, Henii, praanraption of, and 
the Toty ravenga, 35 

lOKOKANOE, Irish, 170 ; enforced bf 

Act of Parliament, 177 
"Illiterates," statistii^a of, 160 
ludustriea, Irish, eacrifiCBd to ] 

land's commercial jealouaj, IS 
Insurgents, the " ■■--- ^ 

Inan 



i, 11, T, 



a harvaat of, i 



Eijg- 



bundred yeare a°o, 182; Engltdn 
jealouiv of the prosptrity of, 194 ; 
mtural advantages of, 209 ; the 
unfailing specific for, 225; false 
theory of the misery of, 286; and 
OhriatiHBity in England, 300. 301 ; 
a refuge ot leamiugand Chriatinn- 
ity in the Middle ^es, 3D1-30S ; 
England's military and naval obli- 
gationa to, 303-313; American, 322- 
328 ; provoked to rebellion, 33S 

Irish, Che, tbe battle they are fight- 
ing, 20 ; their patience, 34, 87 ; 
charge against, by the press and 
platform orators, 45-50 ; charge of 
laiinesB against, 66, 61; indu»tty 
and gfneral character of. 58-«*i 
in NewfnuDdbind, 65 ; in New T 
land, 66 ; emii;rante in Amt 
67-69 ; Glial affection of, 67 
illogical aide of their oharaeta^ 
65, 86 ; Cromwell'a 
the native, after the Rebeilir 
1641. 147, 153 ; banished by Orom- 
well, 162, 153 ; boya end girls Bold 
as slaves, 162, 163; in Henry Till. 'a 
time, S47 ; in time of famine, 260 ; 
their clothing and houses, 291, 292 ; 
confidence of, in their repreBonta- 
tivea, 351 ; forbearance, 351, 362 

Islanda, Hebrideaii, romantic appear- 
ance of, in the distance, 409 : bnt- 
tha homes of wretcbedneBS, 400 

May, reduced populatiun of, 380 

Jahes 1. and the Ulater plantnlii. 
of, 137 ; singular proclamation fnr 
his beloved subjecta, 139; diB>»- 
traua rcsulta of plantatian, 146 
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Jefferles, Judge, i 

Uw, 68 
lezebel, 415 
John of SHliaburr 



lona, and the Duka of Argyle, 379 ; 

reduced population of, 380 
Ireland, on the vain efforts to email, 

v., vi.; underCbarie9lI-,vi. ; its 

sources, 51; ita harbours, 61 ; its fer- 
tility, Bl-55 : divisions of, aaregards 
Celtic and Saxon occupancy, 118, 
119 ; Bituatioa of, at the Bevoln- 
tion, 149; the poverty of, 156; a 



Juboitone, Justice, degridatioD a: 



Joseph us, on the Roman batt*i!iDp{ 
-01,364 
e, Rav. W., called to udminute)!] 



tha la!t rites o! tlie Church to an 


land, 70-74 | improvements of, in 
Ireland the worlt of the tenant- 


old evicted peasant, 94, 05 


Judges, in Ireland, their eieessiva 


71, 72 ; set out by tlie Caurt of 


nnmbsrB, 129 


Claims, 147, 149 


Jnnins, on the crisis irhioh artives 


Landless men, Engliah, statutes re 


when a nation is roused to rcsist- 


gnrdiug, 10, H 




LandloFilism, in Ireland, Mr. Froude 




on, 117, 120; in the Hiehiands 


1S2; general pnctica to pack an 


412^17 


Irish, 74, 122 


Landlords, modern Englisli, 1, 90 


Justice of Peace, office ot, suspended, 




132 


ing the Wars of the Hoses, 6 


Justices, the Lorda,duringt!iaEBbel- 


Irish, thnir pn'totype. 58; ai» 


Uon of 1841, 140-142 


tenants, 76. 78 ; resistance of, to 




reduction of cents, S2; evictins 


Kane, Sir Robert, on the resources 


82; niiacrupulous, 34; criminals 


ot Ireland, B3 


but fertile "righta of property,' 


KavnnnKh, Mr. Arthur, on tenants' 






differentinEnsIiin(!.126;ncoutio. 


K»y, Mr. Joseph, on Ireland, 54 ; on 





KeBy. Mr. J. Seymour, M.P., nn the 

House of Irish lanillords, 358 
Keble, bii Lyra Innocenlium qnoted, 

278 
Kelly, the widow, 102 
Kennedy, Captain, on report of the 

untold suffering caused by evio- 

tions in Kilrush Union, 268 
Kerry, tiie peasantry ot, 118-120 
Killala, the Catholic Bishop of, on 

female chastity, 108 
King - Uarman, Colonel, on bis 

country men, 64 
Knipe, Me. Thomas, on the fall in 

value ef land produce, &c., 91 
KnoK, John, his bitter retort, 370 
Kohl, on Irish misery, 253 

La-BOUBERs, old statute regarding, 3 ; 
Euslish agricultural, 9, violc; ban- 
dicamied, 41 ; Cohden on Irish, 59 

Laing, Mr., on boycotting in Ireland, 
302 : his charges against Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Chamberhun. 57 ; on Iriali 
inilnstrv. as against Mr. Bright. 65 
, abortive Bills and other 



<B for 



nifig, 



215-22 



clamatiun of, at Pebble O'Keefe, 
217: report on the practicability 
and importance of reclaiming, 218; 
reciaimed in Enu;land, France, 



land, 220 
Land, ar]ible, Coke on. 16 ; 
different iu Great Britain ai 



tndtbeii 

in distress, 245; the reBi.leot, 246; 
deeds of Irish, 307: tbenumher of. 
290; the land they own, 290; House 
of Irish, 368, SKi: tha Highland, 
379: worse than Ahab, 415 

jands. Poor Law valuation of, in Ire- 
Lnnil held by Irish peers and other 
titled persona, 3tiO-S62 

janci scape, an Irish, the story it tellB, 



(1,297 ;i 



eabla j 



withal 



bsence of wood 
in, -aa ; cms explained, 29S 

jansdowne. Lord, a typical absentee 
landlord, 143 ; the founder of hii 
family. 143 

■■■-""■ 1 the yeomen of 



his a 



■,1T, 



Lnvelle, on Lords Sligo and Lucan, 

82: onLordLucan, 90 
Lavergne, Do, on the soil of IreUnd, 

Law, the, on thaaideoftheoppressor, 
98; its iniplemenCs and victims, 98 

Laws, penal, in Iceland, 170, 173- 
183 ; of William III., 173, 174, 177: 
peouliaritv of, 178, 179 ; their leal 
object, 180 

Laziness, alleged, of the Irish, un- 
founded allegation, 06-69 

League, the National, nnd the people, 
291 

Leuky, Mr., imputation of crimes of 



n the Rebellion nf 



to 



Iriih Cabliolici, 185: 
cewion of CatboUit e 



Legge, Mr. Secretac;, his coaeem 
abont the Treasury, 252 

Legislatian in Ir(laDd,mtlieIaDdlDrd 
iDtcTCBt, 72; necesiit}' for, t> re- 
garditberelutioa between Und lard 
and tenant, 198,199 ; English, liuEe 
the Union, 211 

LeiBnd. on Qneen Elisalieth's claim 
on Ulster, J31 ; on the hntchery 
of an Italian garriaon, 132 ; on the 
Lordi Jnatieea in the KebellioD of 
1641, 140 ; -in the Irish freed from 
English molestation, 1^3, 194 

Leinster, Queen Eliubetli's eonfisoa- 
tiens in, 131; emigmtioD from, 
166; holilmgs Id, 166 

Leslie, Hr. Clitle, on waste of indus- 
tiul power ill Ireland, 326 ; on 
emigration from, 325 

Lewis, Sir G. CornEWnll, on popular 
outrages. 30 ; on origin of agrariiui 
ootrages, 112; on the coanties 
most familiar witli crime, 118 ; on 
the effect of the penal laws on the 
condition of tlia Irish, 179 ; on 
Irish cafains, 292 

Lingard, on treatment of Ensliali 
"Tagabonds," 14 ; on Hem? Il.'s 
cruelty, 31B 

Liverpool, Lord, his horror of Rb- 
form, 36 

Lochiel, and his clansmen. 375 

Loftn., Primate, Mr. Froude on, 
161 

London, the Bishop of, appenled to, 
27; Colerainecounty vested in oor- 
poration and guilds of, 137; Lon- 
don Tavem Committee of. in 1822, 
its reioit on Irish landlords, 24U 



Lords, the House of, the support of 
I he landlord interest. 358 

Lucan, Lord, 92 ; hi* deamocea, 96 ; 
his shifts to escape addicioual 
poor-rate, 96; a terrible storv uf- 
his creelty, 96; mnde "war'' on 
his tenants, OS; bis testimonv to 
Irish forbenranoe, 00 

Lyell, Sir Charles, on the Irish in 
America. 68; their industry and 
thrift, 68 , 

Macalluh More, his motto, 378 : 
insatiable, 379 

Maoaulay, Lord, quoted, 30; on the 
Saion Ri^lit lioys, 31 ; on tlie cBiia- 
bilities of Ireland, 54; bow he 

oppressed 8ainn«, 119 ; on Lord 
Burleigh, 281; on foreign attooh- 
ments,3S2; his Indictment a^'ainst 

Haoallam More, 378 

Maodonald, Flora, Johnson's pane- 
gyric on, 409 

Macdonald, Lord, and his dsngmen, 
375 ; evictions by. 383, 334 

MacFie, John, evidence uf, 413 

Maclnnes, Bonnld, evidenoa of, 384 

Mackenrie, Mr. Alexsnder, nn the 
Sutherland clearanaes, 24, 376 i his 
book, 108, 376; bis deseription of 
a Sutheriand clearance, 376 ; on 
Bidfonr pii-e, 386, 388; his Islt vf 
Skpe, 413 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on earning 
eternal glory, 26 ; on anciant Irish 
biaCory, 301 

Maclean, Dr., aheneficentSkye land- 
lord, 412 





evidence of. 412 


AlHCleod, Dr. No 






army of the Isle 


of Skye, 405 




Macneill, Mr. S« 


ft, M.P., hia vol- 


ume oil the U-i 


on, 329 


M'Carthy. Mr. J 
Undsliill,"au 


a, his "-Waste 


iiis account of iu 


fate, 219 




M'Cutohan, Rev. 


Ir., on Lord LauB- 




143 


M'Laean, Mr., M.P.,^on^tbe fertility 


M'NeiU, Sir Joh 


onrhecr.ft«J 


374 


m 


Magistrates, paid 


described by ifl 


Ns,SBau Senior 


122: Imuort^i 


of their office, 122; aiidthe ptKil4| 



I 



123 : oborgi^B of Juetice Fletober 
ngaiiiBt, 123; how the people re- 
gard, JZ9 ; Wakefield on, 12tl 

Halbv, Sir Nicholas, hli maBuicrei 
and deiRStatian in Coannught, 275 

Muuiotig of the poor, the, S91 

Manalanghter, charge of, uainatLord 
John KuBiell, ZCtt 

Manufnctures in Ireland, preaent 
want of, 91 ; till Charlea Il.-'a 
time, inj; paralysed hy England, 
188; totiil destruction of, ISO 

Marlboroagh Relief Committee, the, 
OQ naketlnesB of tiie poor, 392 

Hartin, Ilr., and his high-handed 
proceeding! in Slije, 413 

Hartineau, Miss, on Iriah indiutry, 
62 

Mtuwcies in Ulster in 1607, 272 ; in 
Munster un.ler Queen Eliseabeth, 
2T3-276;inOonnanBht, 275; under 
Cromwell, 2T8, 279 

Matthews, Mr. Sccretarj. 50 

Mavo, Countf, abeeateeism in, 346; 
the acreage, and ita value, 246 



cality," 8S, 86; on the 

tionof Bli>ndlord,8G; hooted from 

office, 112 
Members, the Iriah, and Mr. Cltam- 

berhdn, 348-351 
Militia, the Orauge, 168 
Mill, J. S., quoted, 66 ; on EnglaLd's 

hold of Ireland, 372 
Miller, Hugh, on the Sutherland 

olearances, 24 ; on the golden a^e 

of the Highlanda, 374 
Milman, quoted, 314 
Molibre, the apeclfic for all diseaaea 

in Ilia Malivit Imapinaire. S3S 
Monaban, Her. Mr,, hii pleading in 

behalf of the Buffering peaaaota in 

AohUl, 264, 265 
Montreal Emigrant SoEietv, report 

of, 258 
Moran, Cardinal, S16, aoU 
More, Sir Thomaa, on the eooial 

TTonga of hia time, 9 ; his Utopia 

quoted, 9, 10; and the evicted 

psaaitntrjr, 101 
Moiley, Mr. John, on abaentee Innd- 

lordi, 130 ; on local go.emmaiit in 

Ireland. 207 : favourable to 

ment of memberB, 340 
Morria, Mr. O'Counoi-, on la 

spoliation, 73 ; tracei agmria 
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to the English settlors, IIQ ; on 

tonants-at-will in Kerry, 120 
Moryson, hia narrative of Mountjoy's 

proaeedingB: 276, 277 
Mountjoy. Lord, commisaiened by 

Elizabeth to snppreia rebellion in 

Ireland, 276 ; and his deeds of 

devastation, 277 
Mulball, Mr., hia Btatiatiea, and hia 

defence oEtham, 292, 293 
Mull, reduoert popnlalion of, 379 
Munater, in the hanili of the " nnder- 

takera." 131 i land in. forfeited on 

the fall of the Desmouda, ISl ; 

emigration from, 165 ; holdinn in. 

166 
Murdoch, Mr. John, onlslay, 380, 381 

Naboth '8 vineyard, 415. 

Napier and Ettriok, Lord, and Crof- 
tera' Eojal Commisaion, 412. 417 

Niipter, Sir Charles, on the reaourcea 
of Ireland. 63 ; on the tame snb- 
miaaion of the Iriih, 87; on ooer- 
cion in IreUnd, 222, 261; on in- 
difference of Miniateni to distrcsa 
in Ireland. 260 ; hia offer to send 
wheat to Ireland in 1847, 261; 
letter of, on e.eot battle, 806; and 
the 22nd regiment, 307. 308; hia 
identification of "Iriah" with 
"British." 3ff7: on bayonets and 
famine, 30» 

Napier, Sir W. F.. DU the devotion of 
art Irish regiment in Scinde to the 
glory nf England, 808; how their 
kinafolk were rewarded, 300 

Napoleon, his regret that he had not 
invaded Ireland, 313 

Narea, on Lord BurlBigb, 280 

Nature, the law of, to be obeyed, 87 

Navy, Irish in the, 310-313 

Nelaon, Lord, compnriBOU of, with 
WeUington, 271 

Nero, hia treatment of evictors, 95 

Newenliam his "View of Ire^nii," 
51 ; on Irish oabiaa, 291 

Newman. Cardinal, on the disaster 
to William Ill.'e atatue and tbe 
Uningemen's diatreis, 168; hia 
aatoniahmeDt at the eonaent of the 
Popes to tbe union of Ireland with 
England, 319; on Komaninafarin, 

Nicholson, Biahop, and the famiabed 
cottagers, 250 
icolaon, Donidd, the story of. 416 
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^V KiiDinn, Mr., an the Irixh kbourer. 


Parliament, the potenoe nnd im- 


^" 59: bia mrrey of waata lands, 2lt> 


potenoe of, 115 ; sympathy of, witb 


Normanby. Lurd, ou the Moial aud 


domeitio virtuei of tha Iri»h. 371 ; 




OD tbo origin of Irish crime, 371 


Si54 ; strange inactioa of. 267, ZTftj) 


^H NogenI, Lord, on Irish laffering, 252 
^L Nymph Bank, tbtt. Fishery BUi; 211 


deaf to humanity, only, not duf 
to theclaimsof thBlandloi'da, eTlr 




payment of membots of, 349-351 1 


^m Oath, ootton spinnBra', 42 


Scottish members of, Bnd opprei- 


^r O'Brien, Mr- K. Barry. Life of 


sion in tha Highlands, 414 




PamBll, Mr., hii loyalty to the royU 


f»mily, 29 ; his Arrears BiU, 206: 


by Mr. Gladstone, 235; hia inei- 


the foiled letters ascribed to hiin,, 


™*WUty,235 




O'Bym.., the, of Wicklo*, treat- 


and Mr. Gladstone on oua of,. 




336-346 : the public on the caM< 


of 1641, 143 


346 : recominends bnycotlang, 363 


0'ConnelI,h!«">hai'ebeegars,"viii. ; 


Paraell, Sir Henry, ou a singular 


the trial of. 74 ; the diotum of, 86 ; 




his influenCB ou eleotioM, 184, 196 ; 


Parsons, Sir William, his Btrocitnut 


»nd the Pope and Pope's ministers. 


policv, 141 ; career of, 141, 14i; 


321: reoommandatlon of boycot- 


and the O'Bymes nf Wicklow, 142 


ting. 363 


BtimuUted the Eebellion of 1641,, 


O'Connor. Mr. Charles, Mtmoiri of. 


143 ^ 


quoted, 177 
O'Connor, Mr. T. P„ M.P., ou the 


Feasant, an Irish eyicted, his daspair,. 


85 


Irish laodsoape, 29« 


Peasantry, the English, 14; of DoDs. 


Oaenoei, malicious, in England and 


gal, 105, 106; electoral revolt ot, 


Wales, 49 


under O'Connell. 184 


0'Le.ry, the tragic case of, 181. 182 


PbbI, Sir Robert, denonuced. 39 ; hi* 






Oraneemen, IQfi; Ulster, and their 


as a milestone. 112 ; his pathetit 


■■ Fathers," 1B6, 167; idolatry of 


lament orer the lost power ot tluF 


William m., 168 




Ormonde, letter of, to Lord Bur- 


Emancipation, 184 ; his "meuaew 


leigb, 283, 284: the present Mar- 


of peace" to Ireland, 191; an« 


Quis of, «oU. 2i)9 
Oabomo, Lord Sydney Godolphin, 


Lord John Russell, 203; and hit 


Eoheuie of arterial draini^, 318} 


on the criminality of the evictors. 


on Captain Kennedy's report, 289: 


and tlieir agentB, 98 




Outrages, in conneotiou with Trades 


his familiarity with the conditioi 


Unions, 42-44 ; agrarian. Lord 


of Ireland. 269 ; played the part o( 


Ohelterfield on, 109; Shelley on, 


PUate. 270 


110; Sir. Poulett-Scrope on, 110- 


Pelbam.SicWilUam.reporttaQDee* 


113 ; Bir Comewall Lewis and Mr. 




Binns on origin of, 113; apology 




■ for, 235 


land, 282 


K 


Penuefather, Baron, on the law o£' 


■ PAINE, Robert, on Queen Elizabeth'* 


landlord imd tenant, 72 


H |>1anters in Ireland, 157; on the 


Pension List, the infamous, onarterei 
on the Iriah Bioliequer, fei, IBB 


^K inhabitants themselves, 157 


166; en the forbearance of Irish 








Perilous munsel, 29 


Palmorston, L:ird, on the Irish char- 
acter and Irish industry, 63 1 on 


Feterloo, the massacre of, 3G 


Petty, Sir William, on Irish "lar. 


[1 tenant-right, 199, 200 


ing," 58 ; capable of taking care of 
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himself, 143 ; his witnesses, 143 ; 
on Cromwell's cruelty, 152; on 
absentees, 238. 

Pharaoh, the modem, 58 

Philip II. , his compact entitling him 
to fish on the coast of Ireland, 
210 

Philps, on Norman tyranny in Eng- 
land, 2 

Piers Plowman, sounds the knell of 
feudal slavery, 3, 4 

Pigott, his character known all along 
to the prosecution and the defence, 
346 

Pike, on the Cato Street conspiracy, 
37 ; on the England of Henry XL's 
time, 317 

Pitt, 178 ; a consequence of his policy 
in Ireland, 332 

Plantation, under Elizabeth, 130- 
136 ; James I.sin Ulster, 137, 146 
in Munster, 137 

Planters, Queen Elizabeth's, 157 
James I. 's, 158, 167 

Plunket, Lord and Bishop, an evictor 
25, 26 ; denounced by the IHmes, 26 

Poisoninjf, old penalty for, 284 

Pollock, Mr., a Gal way evictor, the 
Times on, 114; legislation in favour 
of, 115 ; Mr. Disraeli on, 115 

Poor, the. Job and the Proverb* on 
the oppressors of, 107 ; report of 
Committee on, 216; number of, 
in receipt of relief of late years, 
288, 289; the "domains " of, 289 ; 
the "mansions "of, 291 

Poor law, the, 20 

Poor rates, payment of, 94 

Pope, quoted, 378 

Pope, the, and his dealings with 
Ireland, 320, 321 

Population of Ireland, tables of, 
287, 288; in Henry II. 's time, 
314 

Portland, the Duke of, his warning 
to his tenantry, 399; his motive, 
399 

Poulett-Scrope, Mr., M.P., 53; on 
the Irish labourer, 59 ; on evic- 
tion, 80 ; on the real grievances 
of Ireland, and in vindication of 
Whiteboyism, 110-112; advocacy 
of reclamation of waste lands, 218 

Presbyterians, the bribery of, 356; 
the younger, and Mr. Gladstone, 
358 ; their ingratitude to the Eng- 
lish Liberal party, 358 

Press-gangs, employed, 152. 



Priests, their advice to the people, 
86 ; unfounded charge against the 
Catholic, 170 

Processions, maritime funeral, 403 

Proclamation, singular, of James I., 
139 ; an extraordinary, during the 
famine of 1741, 252 ; Edward VI. 's, 
and its bearing on the present state 
of the Highlands, 419 

Property, landed, rights of, in Ire- 
land, based on confiscation, 130 

Protestants, generous conduct of 
some Irish, 181 

Providence, at fault, 26 

Quebec TimeSf on afflicting condition 
of evicted Highlanders in Canada, 
401 

Queen, the, the target of an assassin, 
40 ; "a wiser, gentler, and happier 
Elizabeth," 168 ; on the Scottish 
Highlands and their people, 404 

Kaleioh, a landed proprietor in 
Munster, 131; his cruel treat- 
ment of an Italian garrison, 132 ; 
treatment of, by James I. and the 
second Cecil, 132 ; stigmatised by 
Coke, 132; taken compassion on 
by Richard Boyle, 132, 133; his« 
Irish estates juggled away, 133; 
his experience of fighting with tlie 
Irish, 283; commends indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, 283 

Kebellions, early English, 4, 5 ; under 
Edward VI., 11, 12; the three 
great Irish, 33; of 1641, cause of 
these, 139-146 ; issue of, 147 ; how 
suppressed, 167 ; of 1798, 178, 332 

Rebels, "practises against," 283 

Rebeccaites, the, 41 

Reform Bill, the, riots preceding, 
39,40 

Reformers, the, of 1832, and their 
banners, 39, 40 

Regent, the Prince, outrage on, 35 

Regiment, the 87th Irish, at Monte 
Video, 305; the 22nd Irish in 
Scinde, 306, 309 

Regiments, the Highland, 305 

Reid, on character of the first settlers 
in Ulster, 158 

Rents, the agitation for reduction of, 
88, 91 ; reduction of, in England, 
88, 91 ; of land in Ireland, 91 ; the 
people willing to pay, 290 

Representatives, the Irish parlia- 
mentary, 212 



Republic, atfemnt 

Irish. 201 
Beturni, tbe constf 

tJDDH, illUBOiy, 29: 
RetnniB, reveaue 



for 1847-11 



Eevine, the Edinburgh, OD tbe cnisl 
op|ir»Mion by the Inndlords of the 
Inah, 249 

Reporrer of 1619, the, on ths vretoh- 
edneu of Ireland, 247 

Kiebard U., * ' 



ind hia | 



mt, G ; 



Bosbask, Mr., hia rsncorom itiio- 
lence, 200 

Rogen, Prof., on the peopls of Eng- 
land M losers hy the Ref ormMtioH, 
14 ; un oontracta and the right of 
the State in tbe matter, 78 

Roman nialaria, the, 321 

Rdu, Mr,, an the destruction of 
Union dooumenti, 320, 330 

Roflse, Lord, on atipendiary Tnagin- 
traten, 128, 129 : an ancestor of, 
141, 142 

Rouea, the munncie of tbe, 392^94 

Uoai, John, of Warwick, hia dennn- 
oiation o[ eTietors, 17 

Routh, Sir R., his reiJy to AchiU 
depntation, 264, 265 

Russell, Sir Obarlea, Q.O..M.P., an 
Lord Lansdowne'a tenants, 144 

Buaaell, Lord John, quoted, 33; on 
miigovemment in Ireland, 38 ; oii 

39; on the nativfl industry of' the 
Irish, 60; impugned the constitu- 
tion of the jury in O'Connella' 
trial, 74 : on the oruetty of evic- 
tions, 115; would fain legislate 
neroQsly for Ireland, 203 ' ' 



qnot 



a the Aputbei 



I Romi 



s addrei 



, 40; hia reoklesa 



piety, 281; and the Royal Com- 
mission, 284; hia aaauianca to the 
Pope, 316; aa a landlord. 347 ; the 
effroutery of, 399 

Saunderaon, Colonel, the redoubt- 
able, 164-167 

Suhouberg, Mai-ahal, on delicately' 
bred English soldiem. 304 

Sobools, poor, in Ireliind, 171 ; Eiria'. 
the, and the Slaters of Mercy, the 
thirst for knowledge, 171 

Seotland, heto^ ' ' "- ' "■ 



>, 33 



t. 310 



Scott, Sir Walter, on eviotiona, 25; 
on Ireland and its fntore, 64 ; on 
Irish Ubouren, 59 ; oo oommeroul 
reatrietions, 186; oa Irish misery, 
253 : on tbe possible disappearance 
from the Highlands of thepibroob, 
'■ of the Highland 



m ine nary, 310-313'; theirpaTtat 

Trafalgar and the Nile, 310-313 
Self' preservation, the law of. S6, 87 
Sellar, the Sutherland factor and 

evjotion Buperintendent, 376 
Selwyr, Bisliop, on the Irish iu New 

Zealand, 65 
Senior, Mr. Nbsmd, od crime in Ire- 



1,411 
■n, Irish 



', 37 



rllM^H 
leal^^l 



the 



77; onpaidmagii 
Sonnet, tke Messrs 

workpeople, U7 
SermoiiB, modern, I. 
Settlement, law of, of Charlea 

20, 121 ; of Ulster and the " 

nellian, 130 
Shannon, the, onler to cross, 
Shaw-Lefevre, Mr., M.P., 

period between the Union and. 

1829, 197 
Sheffield, the grinders of, and the 

non-uoionista, 43, 44 
Sbelbame, the Earl of, on tbe deter- 
mined attitude of Ireland in 1779. 

191 
Shelley, on the Union and iCa effects. 



Sidlej^, Rev. Mr, De Bnrgli, i 
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Sidney, Algernon, quoted, 74 

Sidney, Sir Henry, on the Irish Epis- 
copal Church and its clergy in his 
time, 158 

Sigerson, Professor, quoted, 127 

Sin, the unforgiven, 15 

Sisters of Mercy, Irish, 171 ; in the 
Crimean war, note, 172 

Skye, evictions in, 384 ; once a nur- 
sery for the army, 405 ; landlords' 
tyranny in, 411-417 

Sligo, the Marquis of, his rank among 
evictors, 92 ; a typical absentee, 
92; his rental, 92; his tenants 
and their grievance against the 
** office," 92, 93 ; his tenants " care- 
takers," 93 ; his systematic oppres- 
sion of them, 93, 94 ; his cupidity 
not yet satiated — still evicting, 94, 
95 

Smiles, Mr., on the Hebellion of 1641, 
139 

Smith, Mr. W. H., and the PameU 
Commission, his selection of three 
judges of his ovm party, 50 

Smith, Mr. Goldwin, on the point 
of interest in Irish history, v. ; in 
a judicial frame of mind, 9 ; on the 
descendants of the Cromwellian 
landowners, 123; on Sir John 
Temple, 144 ; on efforts to be just 
to Ireland, 208 

Smith, Sidney, on the demands of 
Ireland, 208 ; on the absentee land- 
lord, 246 ; on Irish meekness, 351 

Society of Friends, Tranaactions of, 
on Irish absentees, 240 

Soldiers, Irish, 303, 304-310; the 
English, in William III.'s time, 
804 : the Highland, 374, 406-408 

Solitudinem Faciunt, Forestam Ap- 
pellant, 395 

Somerset, on Lord Burleigh, 280 

Spencer, Herbert, on titles to land, 
137 

Spencer, Lord, 355 

Spenser, Edmund, on Ireland's un- 
merited sufferings, v. ; description 
of Ireland, 51, 52 ; on Queen Eliza- 
beth's confiscations in Ireland, 131 ; 
on the Irish Protestant bishops of 
his time, 159; on the Protestant 
and Popish clergy, 159 ; his un- 
poetical plan for the reduction of 
Munster, 273; on the effects of 
its operation, 273 ; on the Irish 
soldier, 282; on Ireland's goodly 
woods, 297 



Spurgeon, Mr., appealed to, 27 ; on 
the people, 27 

St. Albans, the Duke of, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, 155 

St, James's Gazette, on the honesty 
of Irish fishermen. 214 

St. Leger, his cruelty, 277 

Stalbridge, Lord, his need of a deer 
forest, 399 ; subscribes to the Pigott 
fund, 400 

Standard, the, on evictions, quoted, 
88 

Stansfeld, Mr., M.P., 378 

Staples and Archbishop Browne, 161 

Star, the, on eviction scenes, 101, 
102 

Starvation in the midst of plenty, 
263-266 

Statesman's Year - Book, statistics 
from, note, 289 

Statesmen, heaven -born, and the 
Irish peasants, 138 ; contention of 
English, in reference to Ireland, 
255 

Statistics, criminal, of England and 
Wales, 48 

Stead, Mr., his Irish and Russian 
contrasts, 297 

Stewart of Garth, warning of, 416 

Stewart, Rev. Andrew, on James I. 's 
planters, 158 

Stock, live, fall in value pf, 91 

Stone, Primate, his licentiousness, 
161 

Strathconon, a district bedewed with 
tears, viii. ; the story of, and evic- 
tions in, 386-388 ; population and 
rental, 389 ; Times on, 390, 392 

Straw, Jack, rebellion under, 4 

Strickland, Miss, on Lord Burleigh, 
280 

Strype, his Ecclesiastical Memorials 
quoted, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18 

Sullivan, Mr. T., on the Popes as 
authorities in secular matters, 316 

Sully, quoted by Burke, 123 

Sutherland, the Duke of, his pro- 
perty, 25 ; enormous extent of, 419 

Sutherland, the Countess of, 26; as 
Lady Macbeth, 376 ; and the evic- 
tions, 376 

Sweden, the right to fish on the 
coast of Ireland, 210 

Swift, on the cause of Irish indolence, 
58 ; on Irish clearances, 96 ; on the 
Irish gentry, 156; on the Irish 
Episcopal bishops, 162; his veile<i 
protest, 186; on the government 



of Irelnnd, 211 ; on nbaanhoefi. 239 ; 
ft lument of, 298; on Englnnd'a 
oliligutioui! to Inknd, 303; oom- 
mend* bojeotting, 363 

Tacitus, qnoteJ, 306 

TaoksmeQ in the HighlanilK, 374. 375 

TbiIoh, tba laciBnt aud lojul euild 
of. 1S3 

Taylor, Dr. Cooke, hia aocoant of the 
□amber tiilUd iluriug Che Irish Be- 
balUon, 144, 145 

Taylor, hiatorian, on the old and the 
new Irisli aristosracy, 156 

TtUgntph. the DaUy, on Lord Sligo's 
tenants, 93, 93 ; on Irish agrarian 
orime, 119 

Temple, Sir William, on the nalnrat 
advaataees of Ireland, 209 ; on the 
eSeota of the plAgnei following ttie 
famine of 1741, 252 

Temple, Sir John, his doings in Ire- 
land, 144 : a Belf-conYicted roaanl, 
145 

Tenant-rieht flouted in Parliament, 
200; eiintent in Ukter, ZOO 

Tenants, futile cttempts to legislnte 
for, IflO ; two olasaea of, 290 

Toanre. land, difference ot, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, 71, 72 ; in the 
Highlands, now and formerly, 373, 
37* 

Teit-hooks, Archbishop 'Whateley's, 
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Tbierry, BL, on the re 



Thistlewood, hia c 

Thornton, Mr., o 

dolencB, CI; o 



Tillaga, statute of, gnoted, 6 
Timet, the, on the relation between 
landlord and tenant, 76 ; on n 
notice of ejectment and its effect, 
81; sympathy of, withtheeiected, 
81 ; envenomed nttack on Mr. 
aladstone, 81-83 ; on the legacy 
of tyranny, 109 ; a word for, 113 ; 
denunoiation of Irish landlords, 
113 i on a cruel Bvictionin Galway, 
114; on the politics of Ulster, 
164 1 on ngricultural boldinga, 166 ; 
on iiarliumentnry 



Ireland, 201 ; on small haldinga, 
290 ; on proportion of CathoUca Id 
the army. 305; prophecy of, r 
garding the Irish exodui "'*" " 

cslvieand in Strut honnoa, 31 . 

Tipperary, not Celtic, the inhabitaotK 

of. 118, 119 ~ 

Tiree, reduced popolation of, 380;' 

enforced reduction of reuta istj 

381 
Tobermory, accumulation of di 

in, 380 
Tone. Wolfe, on Irishmen i 

navy, 311, 312 ; at a meeting l( 

- iiiTasion of trelancl,S 
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Torrena, Mr. M'Cnllagh, M.P., hi» 1 
atory of Lord Melbourne, 85, 86 ' 

Townabend, Lord, on the wretched- 
ness of the IrUh people, 248 

Trade. Iiiah, paralysed by England, 
188 ; dflitraction of, 190 

Trades Unions, English and Soottiah, 
report on. 42 ; onirages in connec- 
tion with, 43, 44 

Transplantation under Ciomwell, - 
147, 161 ■ 

Trench, Sir. Stewart, on dei 



fan: 



luty in 1847,2 



Trevelyan, Sir Charles, on famine ^ 

1741. 251 
Trevelyan, Sir George, on «■ 
1 Dublin Castle, E 
large against the Government^ 
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Troubles, ngra- 



Tudo 



Mary, her commission t< 



I the Eaglisl 

lier injustice to trelau 
Tnke. Mr., on ejeotrnt 

workhouse, 84; quoted by 1 

Duke of Argyle, 381 
Tweedmouth, Lord, and the dlia; 

pearance of hii , " 

Tyler, Wat, BebeUion under, 4, ficj 

ita fruit. 5 
Tyranny, English ri 
Tyrconnal and Tyi 

chiefs, flight of, 1 
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Uliter, tbe BetUemtiiit of, 130 ; half 
of, vested in Queen Eliaibetb, 131 ; 
preparation a for plantation of, 137 ; 
■acta nnd parties in, 164, 165; 
ttmigmlioD from, 165 ; its Tank aa 
ngarda iQeoma-tai and rateable 
property, 106; holdings ia, 166; 
primiu m Orange immorality only, 
166 ; character of its people, 166 ; 
tat* of, about 1607, 273; how 
"ioyalty" has been secured in, 
358-358 

Undertakers, the, eiplanatioa af tbe 



332; the Irish people agaitist it 

331 ; Bill, how puBaed, 331 
Upper Ossory, Lord, on St. Leger'i 

execrable cruelty, 277 
Usher's, Archbiahop, account o 

women conTerted by famine vait 

wolves, 250 
Utopia.^; quotedbyLordJohnRua 



Wadet, Mr., Q.C., M.P., his defini- 
tion of eviction, 106 

Wakefield, on the Iriah magiatrataa, 
129 ; on the eiactiona al the land- 
lords, 248 

Wales, Prince of, 29 

WallaCB. Mr. RusseU, on tlie High- 
laod hoUinga, 374; on the High- 
land olearancea and their abettora, 
400 

Wallop, Sir Henry, remorse of, 282 

Walpole, on Richard Boyle, 133 ; on 
the expulsion of 1611, 13S; on »ir 
William Parsons, 141, 142 ; on the 
crnel treatment of the Irish after 
the Kebellioii, 161, l.W 

Walton, Isaak. bis advice to the 
angler, 282 

Ware, Sir James, OD the Irish 
tisheries, 209 

Warner, Rev. Dr., on the Lords 
Jnaticeaand the Kehellion of 1641. 
140, 141 : on the number! killed 
in the Rebellion of 1641, 145; on 
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England's obUgatlona to Ireland, 
WHra, the Nupoleonic, and thi 



Wasl 



IflUll 



.mi at 



n, 35 



Wellesley, Sir Arthur. Sec Wkl- 

Weliington, the Duke of, unpopu. 
laiity of, in 1819. 35 ; hia contempt 
forthemasaea, 37; denounced, 39 ; 
remarkable letter of, in 1808, to 
Brigadier-General Lee, 124; his 
forgetfulneas of what he owed to 
Ireland, 271 ; bis reward,-bnt his 



^ley.J. 



mProtcal 






rs. 



people, 172, 173 

Wcstminater, the Duke of, on the 
worst Kovemniaut in the world, 
354 ; bis zeal for the St:ite, ui.d 
atrong right arm, 399: hia deet 
forest, 399 

Whately, Archbishop, his 
lated achoul text-books, 
zeal in urging inquiry into me re- 
clamation of waste lands, 21H 

Whiteboyiam, justified, 109-112 

Wilde, Sir William, on years of 

William III., gr.'inte of Unds by, and 
their resumption by ParlinmBnt, 
154 ; Btatue of, in DubUo, and the 
Orangemen, 168 ; penal code of, 
173-175 

Wilson, Mr, H. J., M.P., bis dis- 
covery of the Balfonr-ram, 365 

Winana, Mr., of New York, and hia 
ahootiugs in Scotland, 399 

Window-breaking, well-founded au- 
--'--- ■ mof, 2!" 



, warning of, before 



Wizard, tl 

CnUoden 
Women, Irish. Mr. Chamberlain's 

mock indignation in regard to, 48 ; 



iCforloBi 

"Woodcock," the, 86 

"Wooda, tha laland of." 297; do- 
Htruction of, 297, 298: the poor 
falsely charged with thii. 298 

Wool, reatrictiona on, and the wool 
tradeoflreland, 187, 188 

Works, list of, to Hhicb the author 
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refers his readers, and depdts for 

distribution or sale of useful Irish 

literature, ix., x.' >- 

Writing, a, on the wall, 107 
Wyse, of Waterford, and his protest, 

181 

'Yeomanbt, the Orange, 168 

Yeomen, English, extinct, 9, note 

York, the Archbishop of, his conduct 

contrasted with that of Bishop 

Latimer, 20 ; bespeaks an enthusi- 

. astic welcome for Mr. Balfour, 20 

Young, Arthur, on Limerick and 



Tipper&ry, 52, 53 ; on • Ireland 
generally, 53; on Lrish industry, 
58 ; on Lnsh government, 123 ; on 
the penal laws, 180; on the im- 
portance of fisheries to Ireland, 
209 ; on the Irish cabins, 291 ; on 
the destruction of Irish woods, 298, 
299; his drastic remedy therefor, 
296, 299 

Zealand, New, the Irish in, 65; 

guarded by Irish soldiers only, 66 
Zeluco, Highlander's complaint in, 

807, noU 
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